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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S  it  feemed  proper  to  exhibit  at  one  View* 


the  Whole  of  Lieutenant  Wilford’s 
learned  Eflay  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  there  was 
not  Room  in  this  Volume  for  a  Meteorological 
Journal ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Utility  of  fuch  Diaries  compenfates  for  their 
Tedioufnefs,  and  for  the  Space  which  they 
occupy :  the  two  Specimens  already  publifhed* 
will  give  a  correct  Idea  of  the  Weather  in  this 
Part  of  India .  Very  copious  and  interefting 
Materials  for  the  Fourth  Volume  are  nowr  ready 
for  the  Prefs ;  but  a  fhort  Paper  on  the  Code 
of  Siamefe  Laws,  which  was  too  haftily  an¬ 
nounced,  has  been  unfortunately  loft ;  and 
we  cannot  expefl:  that  Captain  Light,  the 
only  Englijhman  among  us  who  underftands 
the  Language  of  Siam ,  fhould  find  Leifure,  in 

his  prefent  important  Station,  to  compofe  an- 

% 

other  Account  of  that  curious,  but  abftrufe, 
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THE  EIGHTH 


ANNIVERSARY  DISCOURSE, 

/ 

Delivered  24th  February*  179X3 


By  the  PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN* 

XX7E  have  taken  a  general  view,  at  our  five  laft  an- 
*  *  nual  meetings,  of  as  many  celebrated  nations, 
whom  we  have  proved,  as  far  as  the  fubjebt  admits  of 
proof,  to  have  defcended  from  three  primitive  ftocks, 
which  we  call  for  the  prefent,  Indian,  Arabian ,  Tarta¬ 
rian ;  and  we  have  nearly  travelled  over  all  Asia,  if 
not  with  a  perfect  coincidence  of  fentiment,  at  leaft 
with  as  much  unanimity  as  can  be  naturally  expefled 
in  a  large  body  of  men,  each  of  whom  mull  affert  it  as 
his  right,  and  confider  it  as  his  duty,  to  decide  on  all 
points,  forhimfelf;  and  never  to  decide  on  obfcure 
points,  without  the  befh  evidence  that  can  poffibly  be 
adduced.  Our  travels  will  this  day  be  concluded;  but 
our  hiftorical  refearches  would  have  been  left  incom¬ 
plete,  if  we  had  paffed  without  attention  over  the  nu¬ 
merous  races  of  borderers  who  have  long  been  eftab- 
lifhed  on  the  limits  of  Arabia %  Perfia>  India ,  China% 
Vo u  III.  B  and 
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and  ¥  art  ary ;  over  the  wild  tribes  redding  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  thofe  extenfive  regions;  and  the 
more  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  ifiands  annexed  by 
geographers  to  their  Afiatick  divifion  of  this  globe. 

Let  us  take  our  departure  from  Idume ,  near  the  gulf 
of  Elanitis ,  and  having  encircled  Afia,  with  fuch  de¬ 
viations  from  our  courfe  as  the  fubjebt  may  require^ 
Jet  us  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  began;  en¬ 
deavouring,  if  we  are  able,  to  find  a  nation  who  may 
clearly  be  fhown,  by  juft  reafoning  from  their  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  manners,  to  be  neither  Indians, 
Arabs ,  nor  ^Tartars  pure  or  mixed;  but  always  re¬ 
membering,  that  any  fmall  family  detached  in  an  early 
age  from  the  parent  dock,  without  letters,  with  few 
ideas  beyond  objects  of  the  firft  neceffity,  and  confe- 
quently  with  few  words,  and  fixing  their  abode  on  a 
range  of  mountains,  in  an  ifland,  or  even  in  a  wide 
region  before  uninhabited,  might,  in  four  or  five 
centuries,  people  their  new  country,  and  would  ne- 
ceffarily  form  a  new  language,  with  no  perceptible 
traces,  perhaps,  of  that  fpoken  by  their  anceftors. 
Edom,  ox  Idume,  and  Erithra ,  or  Phenice,  had  originally, 
as  many  believed,  a  fimilar  meaning,  and  were  derived 
from  words  denoting  a  red  colour;  but  whatever  be 
their  derivation,  it  feems  indubitable,  that  a  race  of 
men  were  anciently  fettled  in  Idume ,  and  in  Median y 
whom  the  oldeft  and  beft  Greek  authors  call  Erythreans? 
who  we  re  very  d  blind.  from  the  Arabs',  and  whom, 
bom  the  concurrence  of  many  ftrong  teftiinonies,  we 
may  fafely  refer  to  the  Indian  Item.  M.  D’Herbelot 
mentions  a  tradition  (which  he  treats  indeed  as  a  fable] 
that  a  colony  of  thofe  Idumeans  bad  migrated  from  the 
northern  Ihores  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and  failed  acrofs 
the  Mediterranean  to  Europe ,  at  the  time  fixed  by  chro- 
nologers  lor  the  paffage  of  Evander,  with  his  Arca¬ 
dians ,  into  Italy ,  and  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
the  progeny  of  thefe  emigrants.  It  is  not  on  vague 
and  iufpeded  traditions  that  we  muft  build  our  belief 
3  *  •  ;  of 
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oFfucli  events:  For  Newton,  who  advanced  nothing 
in  fcience  without  denionftration,  and  nothing  in  his¬ 
tory  without  fuch  evidence  as  he  thought  conclufive, 
afferts  from  authorities,  which  he  had  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  that  the  Idumean  voyagers  u  carried  with  them 
c<  both  arts  and  faiences,  among  which  were  their 
“  aftronomy,  navigation,  and  letters;  for  in  Idume 
55  (fays  he)  they  had  letters  and  names  for  conftellations 
^  before  the  days  of  Job,  who  mentions  them.’*  Job^ 
indeed,  or  the  author  of  the  book  which  takes  its 
name  from  him,  was  of  the  Arabian  ftock,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  fublirne  work  inconteftibly  proves;  but 
the  invention  and  propagation  of  letters  and  aflrono- 
ray.  are,  by  all,  fo  juftly  afcribed  to  the  Indian  family, 
that,  if  Strabo  and  Herodotus  were  not  grofsly  de¬ 
ceived,  the  adventurous  Idume  an  s ,  who  firft  gave 
names  to  the  ftars,  and  hazarded  long  voyages  in  fhips 
*of  their  own  conftruflion,  could  be  no  other  than  a 
branch  of  the  Hindu  race.  In  all  events,  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  them  of  &  fourth  dihinft  lineage; 
and  we  need  fay  no  more  of  them,  till  we  meet  them 
again  on  our  return,  under  the  name  of  Phenicians . 

As  we  pafs  down  the  formidable  fea  which  rolls 
over  its  coral  bed  between  the  coaft  of  the  Arabs ,  or 
thofe  who  fpeak  the  pure  language  of  Ismail,  and  that 
of  the  Ajams ,  or  thofe  who  mutter  it  barbaroujly ,  we 
find  no  certain  traces  on  the  Arabian  fide,  of  any  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  not  originally  Arabs  of  the  genuine  or 
mixed  breed.  Anciently,  perhaps,  there  were  Troglo - 
dytes  in  part  of  the  peninfula,  but  they  feem  to  have 
been  long  fupplanted  by  the  Nomad.es ,  or  wandering 
herdfmen;  and  who  thofe  Troglodytes  were,  we  fhail 
lee  very  clearly,  if  wc  deviate  a  few  moments  from 
our  intended  path,  and  make  a  fhort  excurfion  into 
countries  very  lately  explored  on  the  Weftern  or  Af¬ 
rican  fide  of  the  Red  Sea. 

35  % 
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That  the  written  Abyffinian  language,  which  we  call 
Ethiopick ,  is  a  dialed  of  old  Chaldean ,  and  fitter  of 
Arabick  and  Hebrew ,  we  know  with  certainty  ;  not  on¬ 
ly  from  the  great  multitude  of  identical  words,  but 
(which  is  a  far  ftronger  proof)  from  the  fimilar  gram¬ 
matical  arrangement  of  the  feveral  idioms.  W e  know, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  written,  like  all  the  Indian 
chara£ters,  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  and  that 
the  vowels  are  annexed,  as  in  Devandgari,  to  the  con- 
fonants;  with  which  they  form  a  fyllabic  fyftem,  ex¬ 
tremely  clear  and  convenient,  but  difpofed  in  a  lefs 
artificial  order  than  the  fyftem  of  letters  now  exhibited 
in  the  Sanjcrit  grammars;  whence  it  may  juftly  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  order  contrived  by  Pa'nini,  or  his  dif- 
ciples,  is  comparatively  modern;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  a  curfory  examination  of  many  old  infcriptions 
on  pillars,  and  in  caves,  which  have  obligingly  been 
fent  to  me  from  all  parts  of  India*  that  the  Ndgari  and 
Ethiopian  letters  had  at  firft  a  fimilar  form.  It  has 
long  been  my  opinion,  that  the  Abyffmians  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  ftock,  having  no  fymbols  of  their  own  to  reprefent 
articulate  founds,  borrowed  thofe  of  the  black  Pagans, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Troglodytes ,  from  their  primeval 
habitations  in  natural  caverns,  or  in  mountains  exca¬ 
vated  by  their  own  labour.  They  were  probably  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Africa,  where  they  became  in  time 
the  builders  of  magnificent  cities,  the  founders  of  fc- 
minaries  for  the  advancement  of  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  inventors  (if  they  were  not  rather  the 
importers)  of  fymbolical  characters.  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  Ethiops  of  Meroe  were  the  fame  people 
with  the  firft  Egyptians ,  and  confequently,  as  it  might 
eafily  be  fhown,  with  the  original  Hindus .  To  the  ar¬ 
dent  and  intrepid  Mr.  Bruce,  whofe  travels  are,  to 
my  tafte,  uniformly  agreeable  and  fatisfaftory,  though 
he  thinks  very  differently  from  me  on  the  language  and 
genius  of  the  Arabs ,  we  are  indebted  for  more  impor¬ 
tant,  and,  I  believe,  more  accurate  information  con- 

1  r  cerning 
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corning  the  nations  eftablifhed  near  the  Nile,  from  its 
fountains  to  its  mouths,  than  all  Europe  united  could 
before  have  fupplied;  but  fince  he  has  not  been  at 
the  pains  to  compare  the  feven  languages,  of  which  he 
has  exhibited  a  fpecimen,  and  fince  I  have  not  leifure 
to  make  the  comparifon,  I  in u ll  be  fatisfied  with  ob- 
ferving,  on  his  authority,  that  the  dialefis  of  the  Ga- 
fats  and  the  Gallas ,  the  Agows  of  both  races,  and  the 
Falajhas ,  who  muft  originally  have  ufed  a  Chaldean 
idiom,  were  never  preferved  in  writing,  and  the  Am - 
harlck  only  in  modern  times:  they  muft,  therefore, 
have  been  for  ages  in  fluffuation,  and  can  lead,  per¬ 
haps,  to  no  certain  conclufion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
feveral  tribes  who  anciently  fpoke  them.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  as  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Bryant  have 
proved,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  appellation  of  Indians 
both  to  the  fouthern  nations  of  Afriek ,  and  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  we  now  live:  nor  is  it  lefs  obferva- 
bie,  that,  according  to  Ephorus,  quoted  by  Strabo, 
they  called  ail  the  fouthern  nations  in  the  world  Ethio¬ 
pians,  thus  ufing  Indian  and  Ethiop  'as  convertible 
terms:  but  we  muft  leave  the  Gymnofophifts  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  who  feemed  to  have  profeffed  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha,  and  enter  the  great  Indiatt  Ocean,  of  which 
their  Asiatick  and  African  brethren  were  probably  the 
firft  navigators. 

On  the  ifiands  near  Yemen,  we  have  little  to  re¬ 
mark:  they  appear  now  to  be  peopled  chiefly  by  Ma- 
hammedans,  and  afford  no  marks  of  difcrimination, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  either  in  language  or 
manners :  but  I  cannot  bid  farewell  to  the  coaft  Ara¬ 
bia,  without  a  (Turing  you,  that,  whatever  may  be  faid 
of  Ommdn,  and  the  Scythian  colonies,  who,  it  is  imagin¬ 
ed,  Was  formerly  fettled  there,  I  have  met  with  no 
trace,  in  the  maritime  part  of  Yemen,  from  Aden  to 
Majkat,  of  any  nation  who  were  not  either  Arabs  or 
Abyjftnian  invaders. 


Between 
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Between  that  country  and  Iran  are  fome  iflands, 
which,  from  their  insignificance  in  our  prefent  in¬ 
quiry,  may  here  be  negle&ed:  and  as  to  the  Curds , 
or  other  independent  races,  who  inhabit  the  branches 
of  Taurus,  or  the  banks  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  they 
have,  I  believe,  no  written  language,  nor  any  certain 
memorials  of  their  origin.  It  has,  indeed,  been  aflert- 
ed  by  travellers,  that  a  race  of  wanderers  in  Piydbecr , 
yet  fpeak  the  Chaldaick  of  our  Scripture;  and  the  ram¬ 
bling  Turcmdns  have  retained,  I  imagine,  fome  traces 
of  their  Tartarian  idioms:  but  fince  no  veftige  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  gulph  of  Perfia  to  the  rivers  Cur  and 
Aras,  of  any  people  diftinct  from  the  Arabs ,  Perfians, 
or  Tartars ,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  fuch  people 
exifts  in  the  Iranian  mountains,  and  return  to  thofe 
which  Separate  Iran  from  India .  The  principal  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  mountains  called  Pdrfici ,  where  they  f 
run  towards  the  weft,  Parveti,  from  a  known  Sanjcrii 
word,  where  they  turn  in  an  eaftern  direction,  and 
Party  amifus ,  where  they  join  Imaus  in  the  north,  were 
anciently  diftinguifhed  among  the  Brahmans  by  the 
name  of  Verados,  but  feem  to  have  been  deftroyed,  or 
expelled,  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  Afghans ,  or  Pa- 
tans,  among  whom  are  the  Balbjas,  who  give  their 
name  to  a  mountainous  diftrift:  and  there  is  very  So¬ 
lid  ground  for  believing  that  the  Afghans  defcended 
from  the  Jews ;  becaufe  they  Sometimes,  in  confidence, 
avow  that  unpopular  origin,  which,  in  general,  they 
feduloufly  conceal,  and  which  other  Mufelmans  po¬ 
sitively  aftert;  becaufe  Hazaret,  which  appears  to  be 
the  Afareth  of  Esdras,  is  one  of  their  territories;  and, 
principally,  becaufe  their  language  is  evidently  a  dia¬ 
led  pf  the  fcriptural  Chaldaick . 


.  We  come  now  to  the  river  Sindhu,  and  the  country 
named  from  it.  Near  its  mouths  we  find  a  diftrift  call¬ 
ed,  by  Nearchus,  ip  his  journal,  Sangada ;  which  M. 
D’Anville  juftly  fuppofes  to  be  the  feat  of  the  San - 
ganians,  a  barbarous  and  piratical  nation  mentioned 
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by  modern  travellers,  and  well  known  at  prefent  by 
our  countrymen  in  the  Weft  of  India,  Mr.  Malet, 
now  refident  at  Puna ,  on  the  part  of  theBritifh  govern¬ 
ment,  procured,  at  my  requeft,  the  Sanganian  letters, 
which  are  a  fort  of  Ndgar },  and  a  fpecimen  of  their 
language,  which  is  apparently  derived,  like  other  In¬ 
dian  dialedls,  from  the  Sanjcrit:  nor  can  I  doubt, 
from  the  defcriptions  which  I  have  received  of  their 
perfons  and  manners,  that  they  are  Pdmeras ,  as  the 
Brahmans  call  them,  or  outcaft  Hindus ,  immemori- 
ally  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation.  It  feems 
agreed,  that  the  'lingular  people  called  Egyptians ,  and, 
by  corruption,  Gypfiesy  palled  the  Mediterranean  imme¬ 
diately  from  Egypt ;  and  their  motley  language,  of 
which  Mr.  Grellman  exhibits  a  copious  vocabu¬ 
lary,  contains  fo  many  Sanjcrit  words,  that  their  In¬ 
dian  origin  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  authenticity 
of  that  vocabulary  feems  eftabliffied  by  a  multitude  of 
Gypfy  words,  as  angdr ,  charcoal;  cdjhth ,  wood ;  par,,  a 
bank;  bhu>  earth;  and  a  hundred  more,  for  which. the 
colledlor  of  them  could  find  no  parallel  in  the  vulgar 
dialed!  of  Hindujldny  though  we  know  them  to  be  pure 
Sanjcrit  y  fcarce  changed  in  a  lingle  letter.  A  very  in¬ 
genious  friend,  to  whom  this  remarkable  fadl  was 
imparted,  fuggefted  to  me,  that  thofe  very  words 
might  have  been  taken  from  old  Egyptian ;  and  that  the 
Gypfies  were  Troglodytes  from  the  rocks  near  Thebes , 
where  a  race  of  banditti  (till  referable  them  in  their 
habits  and  features:  but,  as  we  have  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  fo  ftrong  an  affinity  between  the  popular  dia- 
ledls  of  old  Egypt  and  India ,  it  feems  more  probable, 
that  the  GypfieSy  whom  the  Italians  call  Zingaros >  and 
Zinganosy  were  no  other  than  Zinganians ,  as  M.  D’An- 
v i l l e  a  1  fo  writes  the  word,  who  might,  in  fome  pira¬ 
tical  -expedition,  have  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia , 
or  Africat  whence  they  might  have  rambled  to  Egypty 
and  at  length  have  migrated,  or  been  driven  into 
Europe,  To  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Malet  1  am  alfo 
indebted  for  an  account  of  the  Boras ;  a  remarkable 
s.  '  race 
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race  of  men,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  cities  of  Gujarat , 
who,  though  Mufelmans  in  religion,  are  Jews  in  fea¬ 
tures,  genius,  and  manners:  they  form  in  all  places  a 
diftinfct  fraternity,  and  are  every  where  noted  for  ad- 
drefs  in  bargaining,  for  minute  thrift,  and  conftant  at¬ 
tention  to  lucre,  but  profefs  total  ignorance  of  their 
origin:  though  it  Teems  probable,  that  they  came  firil 
with  their  brethren,  the  Afghans ,  to  the  borders  of  In¬ 
dia,  where  they  learned  in  time  to  prefer  a  gainful  and 
fecure  occupation  in  populous  towns,  to  the  perpe¬ 
tual  wars,  and  laborious  exertions,  on  the  mountains. 
As  to  the  Moplas  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  Indian 
empire,  I  have  feen  their  books  in  Arabick,  and  am 
perfuaded  that,  like  the  people  called  Malays ,  they 
defcended  from  Arabian  traders  and  mariners  after  the 
age  of  Muhammed. 

On  the  continent  of  India ,  between  the  river  Vipd- 
fa,  or  Hyphafis,  to  the  weft,  the  mountains  of  Tripura 
and  Cdmarupa  to  the  eaft,  and  Himalaya  to  the  north, 
we  find  many  races  of  wild  people,  with  more  or  lefs 
of  that  priftine  ferocity,  which  induced  their  ances¬ 
tors  to  fecede  from  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  and  valleys:  in  the  mo  ft  ancient  Sanjcrit  books, 
they  are  called  Sacas,  Cirdtas,  Colas ,  Pulindas,  Barba¬ 
ras,  and  are  all  known  to  Europeans,  though  not  all  by 
their  true  names:  but  many  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  have 
travelled  through  their  haunts,  have  fully  defcribed 
them  to  me;  and  I  have  found  reafons  for  believing, 
that  they  fprang  from  the  old  Indian  Hem;  though 
fome  of  them  were  foon  intermixed  with  the  firft  ram¬ 
blers  from  Tartary,  whofe  language  feems  to  have 
been  the  bafts  of  that  now  fpoken  by  the  Moguls. 

We  come  back  to  the  Indian  I  Hands,  and  haften  to 
thof’e  which  lie  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Silan,  or  Taprobane ; 
for  Silan  itfelf,  as  we  know  from  the  languages,  letters, 
religion,  and  old  monuments,  of  its  various  inhabi¬ 
tants,  was  peopled  beyond  time  of  memory  by  the 
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Hindu  race,  and  formerly,  perhaps,  extended  much, 
farther  to  the  weft,  and  to  the  fouth,  fo  as  to  include 
Lane  a ,  or  the  equinodlial  point  of  the  Indian  aftro- 
nomers :  nor  can  we  reafonably  doubt,  that  the  fame 
enterpriftng  family  planted  colonies  in  the  other  ides 
of  the  fame  ocean,  from  the  Malay adwipas,  which  take 
their  name  from  the  mountain  of  Malayay  to  the  Mo¬ 
luccas  y  or  Mallicds ,  and  probably  far  beyond  them. 
Captain  Forrest  allured  me,  that  he  found  the  ifle 
of  Bali  (a  great  name  in  the  hiftorical  poems  of  India ) 
chiefly  peopled  by  Hindusy  who  worftiipped  the  fame 
idols  which  he  had  feen  in  this  province;  and  that  of 
Madhurd  rauft  have  been  fo  denominated,  like  the 
well-known  territory  in  the  weftern  peninfulaf  by  a 
nation  who  underftood  Sanfcrit .  We  need  not  be 
furprifed  that  M.  D’Anville  was  unable  to  aftign  a 
reafon  why  the  Jabadiosy  or  Yavadwtpa,  of  Ptolemy, 
was  rendered  in  the  old  Latin  verfion  the  ifle  of  Bar¬ 
ley, ;  but  we  muft  admire  the  inquifitive  fpirit  and  pa¬ 
tient  labour  of  the  Greeks  and  Romansy  whom  nothing 
obfervable  feems  to  have  efcapecl.  Yava  means  barley 
in  Sanfcrit ;  and  though  that  word,  or  its  regular  de¬ 
rivative,  be  now  applied  folely  to  Java,  yet  the  great 
French  geographer  adduces  very  ftrong  reafons  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  the  ancients  applied  it  to  Sumatra ,  In 
whatever  way  the  name  of  the  1  aft-mentioned  ifland 
may  be  written  by  Europeans,  it  is  clearly  an  Indian 
word,  implying  abundance  or  excellence ;  but  we  cannot 
help  wondering,  that  neither  the  natives  of  it,  nor  the 
heft  informed  of  our  Bandits,  know  it  by  any  fuch  ap¬ 
pellation;  efpeciaily  as  it  ftill  exhibits  vifible  traces 
of  a  primeval  connexion  with  India .  From  the  very 
accurate  and  interefting  account  of  it,  by  a  learned 
and  ingenious  member  of  our  own  body,  wedifeover, 
without  any  recourfe  to  etymological  conjeBure,  that 
multitudes  of  pure  Sanfcrit  words  occur  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  dialedts  of  the  Sumatrans ;  that,  among  their  laws, 
two  pofttive  rules  concerni  ngfureties  and  inter  eft  y  ap¬ 
pear 
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pear  to  be  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  Indian  legis¬ 
lators  Naked  and  Ha'rita;  and,  what  is  yet  more 
obfervable,  that  the  fyftem  of  letters  ufed  by  the 
people  of  Rejang  and  Lampun,  has  the  fame  artificial 
order  with  the  Devandgdrz ;  but  in  every  feries  one 
letter  is  omitted,  becaufe  it  is  never  found  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  thofe  iflanders.  If  Mr.  Marsden  has 
proved  (as  he  firmly  believes,  and  as  we,  from  our 
knowledge  of  his  accuracy,  may  fairly  prefume)  that 
clear  veftiges  of  one  ancient  language  are  difcernible 
in  all  the  infular  diale&s  of  the  fouthern  feas  from 
Madagafcar  to  the  Philippines ,  and  even  to  the  remot- 
eft  iflands  lately  di (covered,  we  may  infer  from  the  fpe- 
cimens  in  his  account  of  Sumatra ,  that  the  parent  of 
them  all  was  no  other  than  the  Sanfcrit :  and  with 
this  obfervation,  having  nothing  of  confequeace  to 
add  on  the  Chineje  ifles,  or  on  thofe  of  Japan ,  I  leave 
the  fartheft  eaftern  verge  of  this  continent,  and  turn 
to  the  countries  now  under  the  government  of  China 3 
between  the  northern  limits  of  India,  and  the  extern- 
five  domain  of  thofe  'Tartars  who  are  ftiil  indepen¬ 
dent. 

That  the  people  of  Potyid ,  or  Tibet ,  were  Hindus , 
who  engrafted  the  herefies  of  Buddha  on  their  old 
mythological  religion,  we  know  from  the  relearches  of 
Cassiano,  who  long  had  refided  among  them;  and 
whofe  difquifitions  on  their  language  and  letters,  their 
tenets,  and  forms  of  worfliip,  are  inferted  by  Giorgi 
in  his  curious  but  prolix  compilation,  which  I  have 
had  the  patience  to  read  from  the  firft  to  the  lait  of 
nine  hundred  rugged  pages.  Their  characters  are  ap¬ 
parently  Indian;  but  their  language  has  now  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  written  with  more  letters  than  are 
ever  pronounced;  for,  although  it  was  anciently  San - 
ferity  and  polyfyllabick,  it  feems  atprefent,  from  the 
influence  of  Chineje  manners,  to  confift  of  monofylla- 
bles,  to  form  whiefiq  with  fume  regard  to  grammatical 
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derivation,  it  has  become  neceffary  to  fupprefs,  in 
common  difcourfe,  many  letters  which  we  fee  in  their 
books;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  their  writ¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  Sanfcrit  words  and  phrafes,  which 
in  their  fpoken  dialed  are  quite  undiftinguifhable. 
The  two  engravings  in  Giorgi’s  book,  from  {ketches 
by  a  Tibetian  painter,  exhibit  a  fyftem  of  Egyptian  and 
Indian  mythology;  and  a  complete  explanation  of 
them  would  have  done  the  learned  author  more  credit 
than  his  fanciful  etymologies,  which  are  always  ridi® 
cuious,  and  often  grofsly  erroneous. 

The  "Tartars  having  been  wholly  unlettered,  as  they 
freely  confefs,  before  their  converfion  to  the  religion 
of  Arabia ,  we  cannot  but  fufped  that  the  natives  of 
Eighur>  Tancuty  and  Khatd ,  who  had  fyftems  of  letters, 
and  are  even  faid  to  have  cultivated  liberal  arts,  were 
not  of  the  Tariariany  but  of  the  Indian  family;  and  I 
apply  the  fame  remark  to  the  nation  whom  we  call 
BarmaSy  but  who  are  known  to  the  Pandits  by  the 
names  of  BramachinaSy  and  feem  to  have  been  the 
Brachmani  of  Ptolemy  :  they  were  probably  rambling 
Hindus y  who,  defcending  from  the  northern  parts  of 
the  eaftern  peninfula,  carried  with  them  the  letters 
now  ufed  in  Avay  which  are  no  more  than  a  round 
Nagari  derived  from  the  fquare  characters,  in  which 
the  Paliy  or  facred  language,  of  Buddha’s  priefts  in 
that  country,  was  anciently  writtep;  a  language,  by 
the  way,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Sanfcrit ,  if  we  can 
depend  on  the  teftimony  of  M.  De  la  Lou  here;  who, 
though  always  an  acute  obferver,  and,  in  general, 
a  faithful  reporter  of  faffs,  is  charged,  by  Carpanius, 
with  having  miftaken  the  Barma  for  the  Pali  letters; 
and  when,  on  his  authority,  I  fpoke  of  the  Bali  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  young  chief  of  Aracany  who  read  with  facility 
the  books  of  the  BarmaSy  he  correded  me  with  polite- 
nefs,  and  affured  me,  that  the  Pali  language  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  priefts  in  a  much  older  charader. 


Let 
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Let  us  now  return  eaftward,  to  the  fartheft  Afiatick 
dominions  of  Rujjia „  and  rounding  them  on  the  north- 
eaft,  pafs  direhlly  to  the  Hyperboreans y  who,  from  ail 
that  can  be  learned  of  their  old  religion  and  manners, 
appear  like  the  Majfageta%  and  fome  other  nations 
ufually  confidered  as  ‘Tartars ,  to  have  been  really  of 
the  Gothick,  that  is,  o'f  the  Hindu  race:  for  I  confident¬ 
ly  affume,  that  the  Goths  and  Hindus  had  originally  the 
fame  language,  gave  the  fame  appellations  to  the  ftars 
and  planets,  adored  the  fame  falfe  deities,  performed 
the  fame  bloody  facrifices,  and  profeffed  the  fame  no¬ 
tions  of  rewards  and  punifhments  after  death.  I  would 
’  not  inftft,  with  M.  Bailly,  that  the  people  of  Finland 
were  Goths ,  merely  becaufe  they  have  the  word  Jhip  in 
their  language,  while  the  reft  of  it  appears  wholly  dif- 
tinft  from  any  of  the  Gothick  idioms.  The  publifhers- 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  many  languages,  reprefentthe 
Finnijh  and  Lapponian  as  nearly  alike,  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  as  totally  different  from  them;  but  this  mult  be 
an  error,  if  it  be  true  that  a  Ruffian  author  has  lately 
traced  the  Hungarian  from  its  primitive  feat,  between 
the  Cajpian  and  the  Euxiney  as  far  as  Lapland  itfelf; 
-and  ftnce  the  Huns  were  confeffedly  Tartars  y  we  may 
conclude,  that  all  the  northern  languages,  except  the 
Gothicky  had  a  Tartarian  origin,  like  that  univerfally 
afcribed  to  the  various  branches  of  Sclavonian. 

On  the  Armenian ,  which  I  never  ftudied,  becaufe  I 
could  not  hear  of  any  original  compofitions  in  it,  I 
can  offer  nothing  decifive;  but  am  convinced,  from 
the  beft  information  procurable  in  Bengal^  that  its  bafts 
was  ancient  Perfiany  of  the  fame  Indian  ftock  with  the 
Zend,  and  that  it  has  been  gradually  changed  ftncc 
the  time  when  Armenia  ceafed  to  be  a  province  of 
Iran .  The  letters  in  which  it  now  appears,  are  allowed 
to  be  comparatively  modern;  and  though  the  learned 
editor  of  the  traEl,  by  Carpanius,  on  the  literature 
of  Ava,  compares  them  with  the  Pali  charaflers,  yet, 
if  they  be  not,  as  I  fhould  rather  imagine,  derived 
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from  the  Pahlavz ,  they  are  probably  an  invention  of 
fome  learned  Armenian  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  Moses  of  Khoren ,  than  whom  no  man  was 
more  able  to  elucidate  the  fubjefl,  has  inferted  in  his 
hiftoricai  work,  a  difquifition  on  the  language  of  Ar¬ 
menia  >  from  which  we  might  collect  fome  curious  in¬ 
formation,  if  the  prelent  occafion  required  it;  but  to 
all  the  races  of. men  who  inhabit  the  branches  of  Cau~ 
cafuSy  and  the  northern  limits  of  Iran>  I  apply  the  re¬ 
mark,  before  announced  generally,  that  ferocious  and 
hardy  tribes,  who  retire,  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  to 
mountainous  regions,  and  form  by  degrees  a  feparate 
nation,  rnuft  alfo  form,  in  the  end,  a  feparate  lan¬ 
guage,  by  agreeing  on  new  words  to  exprefs  new 
ideas;  provided  that  the  language  which  they  carried 
with  them,  was  not  fixed  by  writing,  and  fufficiently 
copious.  The  Armenian  damfels,  are  faid,  by  Strabo, 
to  have  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Anai- 
tis,  whom  we  know,  from  other  authorities,  to  be 
the  Na'hTq,  or  Venus,  of  the  old  Perfians ;  and  it  is 
for  many  reafons  highly  probable,  that  one  and  the 
fame  religion  prevailed  through  the  whole  empire  of 
Cyrus.'  . .  , 

Having  travelled  round  the  continent,  and  among 
the  i (lands,  of  Afiay  we  come  again  to  thecoaft  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity, 
who  ffrft  demand  our  attention,  are  the  Greeks  and 
Phrygians ,  who,  though  differing  fo  mew  hat  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  perhaps  in  dialed,  had  an  apparent  affinity 
in  religion,  as  well  as  in  language.  The  Doriany  Ionian 
and  Eolian  families  having  emigrated  from  Europe ,  to 
which  it  is  umverfally  agreed  that  they  firlt  paffed 
from  Egypt ,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  concerning  them  in  former  difeourfes;  and 
no  written  monuments  of  old  Phrygia  being  extant, 
I  (hall  only  obferve,  on  the  authority  of  the  Greeks , 
that  the  grand  objeQ:  of  myfterious  worfhip  in  that 
country,  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  or  Nature  per- 

fo nihed, 
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Tonified,  as  we  fee  her  among  the  Indians  in  a  thou- 
land  forms,  and  under  a  thoufand  names.  She  was 
called,  in  the  Phrygian  dialed,  Ma,  and  reprefented 
in  a  car  drawn  by  lions,  with  a  drum  in  her  hand,  and 
a  towered  coronet  on  her  head.  Her  myfteries  (which 
Teem  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Mojaick  law)  are  folem- 
nized,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  thefe  provinces, 
where  (lie  is  named,  in  one  of  her  charaQers,  Ma';  is 
adored  in  all  of  them,  as  the  Great  Mother;  is  figured 
fitting  on  a  lion,  and  appears  in  fome  of  her  temples 
with  a  diadem,  or  mitre  of  turrets.  A  drum  is  called 
dindima  both  in  Sanfcrit  and  Phrygian;  and  the  title 
of  Dindymene  feems  rather  derived  from  that  word 
than  from  the  name  of  a  mountain.  The  Diana  of 
Ephefus  was  manifeftly  the  fame  goddefs  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  produHive  Nature:  and  the  Astarte  of  the 
Syrians  and  Phenicians  (to  whom  we  now  return)  was, 
I  doubt  not,  the  fame  in  another  form.  I  may,  on  the 
whole,  alfure  you,  that  the  learned  works  of  Selden 
and  Jablonski,  on  the  Gods  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
would  receive  more  illulf ration  from  the  little  Sayijcrit 
book  entitled  Chandl 3  than  from  all  the  fragments  of 
oriental  mythology  that  are  difperfed  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  Grecian ,  Roman ,  and  Hebrew  literature;  ■ 
We  are  told  that  the  Phenicians ,  like  the  Hindus ,  ador¬ 
ed  the  Sun,  and  afferted  water  to  be  the  fir  ft  of  created 
things:  nor  can  we  doubt  that  Syria ,  Samaria ,  and 
Phenicey  or  the  long  fl rip  of  land  on  the  fhore  of  the 
Mediterranean ,  were  anciently  peopled  by  a  branch 
of  the  Indian  (lock,  but  were  afterwards  inhabited  by 
that  race,  which,  for  the  prefent,  we  call  Arabian: 
In  all  three,  the  oldeft  religion  was  the  AJfyriany  as  it 
is  called  by  Selden;  and  the  Samaritan  letters  appear 
to  have  been  the  fame  at  firft  with  thofe  of  Phenice ; 
but  the  Syriack  language,  of  which  ample  remains 
are  preferved,  and  the  Panicky  of  which  we  have  a 
clear  fpecimen  in  Plautus,  and  on  monuments  late¬ 
ly  brought  to  light,  were  indifputably  of  a  Chaldaick 
or  Arabick  origin. 
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The  feat  of  the  firft  Pbemcians  having  extended  to 
■Idume,  with  which  we  began,  we  have  now  completed 
the  circuit  of  Afia:  but  we  mult  not  pafs  over  in 
filence,  a  molt  extraordinary  people,  who  efcaped  the 
attention  (as  Barrow  obferves  more  than  once)  of  the 
diligent  and  inquifitive  Herodotus  :  I  mean  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Judea ,  whofe  language  demonftrates  their  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  Arabs ;  but  whofe  manners,  literature, 
and  hiltory,  are  wonderfully  diltingui Hied  from  the 
reft  of  mankind.  Barrow  loads  them  with  the  fe- 
vere,  but  juft,  epithets  of  malignant,  unfocial,  obfti- 
nate,  diftruftful,  fordid,  changeable,  turbulent;  and 
defcribes  them  as  furioufly  zealous  in  fuccouring 
their  own  countrymen,  but  implacably  hoftile  to  other 
nations:  yet,  with  all  the  fottifh  perverfenefs,  the  ft u- 
pid  arrogance,  and  the  brutal  atrocity,  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  they  had  the  peculiar  merit  among  all  races  of 
men  under  heaven,  of  preferring  a  rational  and  pure 
fyftem  of  devotion,  in  the  midft  of  Wild  polytlfeifm, 
inhuman  or  obfcene  rites,  and  a  dark  labyrinth  of  er¬ 
rors,  produced  by  ignorance,  and  fupported  by  inte- 
refted  fraud.  Theological  inquiries  are  no  part  of 
ray  prefent  fubjeCt;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding, 
that  the  collection  of  traCts,  which  we  call,  from  their 
excellence,  the  Scriptures >  contain,  independently  of  a 
divine  origin,  more  true  fublimity,  more  exquifite 
beauty,  purer  morality,  more  important  hiftory,  and 
finer  (trains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could 
be  collected  within  the  fame  compafs,  from  all  other 
books  that  were  ever  compofed  in  any  age,  or  in  any 
idiom.  The  two  parts  of  which  the  Scriptures  con- 
ft  ft,  are  connected  by  a  chain  of  compofitions,  which 
bear  no  refemblance,  in  form  orftyle,  to  any  that  can 
be  produced  from  theftoresof  Grecian y  Indian ,  Perfian , 
or  even  Arabian ,  learning.  The  antiquity  of  thofe 
compofitions  no  man  doubts;  and  the  unftrained  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  to  events  long  fubfequent  to  their 
publication,  is,  a  folid  ground  of  belief,  that  they  were 
genuine  predictions^  and  confequently  infpired;  but. 
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if  any  thing  be  the  abfolute  exclufive  property  of 
each  individual,  it  is  his  belief;  and  I  hope  I  fhould 
be  one  of  the  laft  men  living,  who  could  harbour  a 
thought  of  obtruding  my  own  belief  on  the  free  minds 
of  others.  I  mean  only  to  affume,  what,  I  truft,  will 
be  readily  conceded,  that  the  firft  Hebrew  hiftorian 
mult  be  entitled,  merely  as  fuch,  to  an  equal  degree 
of  credit,  in  his  account  of  all  civil  tranfa&ions,  with 
any  other  hidorian  of  antiquity.  How  far  that  molt 
ancient  writer  confirms  the  refult  of  our  inquiries 
into  the  genealogy  of  nations,  I  propofe  to  fhow  at 
our  next  anniversary  meeting;  when,  after  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  demonflration,  in  the  ftritt  method  of  the 
old  analyfis,  I  fhall  refume  the  whole  argument  con- 
cifelyand  fynthetically ;  and  final  1  then  have  condenf- 
ed  in  feven  difcourfes,  a  mafs  of  evidence,  which,  if 
brevity  had  not  been  my  objefi,  might  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  feven  large  volumes,  with  no  other  trou¬ 
ble  than  that  of  holding  the  pen;  but  (to  borrow  a 
turn  of  expreffion  from  one  of  our  poets)  u  for  what 
I  have  produced,  I  claim  only  your  indulgence;  it 
is  for  what  I  have  fuppreffed  that  I  am  entitled  to 
your  thanks.” 
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II. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
INHABITANTS  of  the  GARROW  HILLS, 

Mads  during  a  public  Deputation  in  the  Tears  1788  and  1789  » 
By  JOHN  ELIOT,  Esq. 

TN  the  month  of  September ,  1788,  I  was  deputed  by 
Government,  to  inveftigate  the  duties  collected  on 
the  G arrow  Hills,  which  bound  the  north-eaftern  parts 
of  Bengal;  and,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  who  had  hitherto  known  no  intercourfe  with 
Europeans ,  fome  fcarlet  cloth  was  given  me  by  Go* 
vernment  to  be  diftributed  to  them. 

The  mountaineers  who  inhabit  different  parts  of 
India ,  have  been  generally  confidered  favages,  equal¬ 
ly  unreftrained  by  law  and  morality,  and  watchful  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  committing  depredations 
on  the  low  country,  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and  de~ 
Itroying  their  villages,  whenever  they  could  do  fa 
with  impunity.  At  Boglepore>  however,  it  has  been 
proved,  that  the  hill-people,  by  good  treatment  and 
encouragement,  may  be  in  a  great  degree  civilized, 
and  rendered  at  lealt  peaceable  and  inoffenfive,  if  not 
ferviceable.  My  obfervation  of  the  character  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Garrcws ,  has  induced  me  to  believe  the 
fame  good  confequences  may  be  expefled  from  en-* 
couraging  them;  but  I  propofe  to  relate  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  what  I  experienced  on  my  vifit  to  them,  and 
leave  others  to  form  their  own  judgment;  and,  as  I 
am  the  firlt  European  who  has  travelled  among  them, 

I  (hall  alfo  add  a  few  obfervations  on  the  country, 
and  on  what  attracted  my  notice  as  being  in  any  re- 
fpeft  peculiar* 
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On  drawing  near  the  hills,  you  have  a  beautiful 
fight  of  three  ranges  of  mountains,  rifing  one  above 
another;  but,  on  nearer  approach,  they  vanifli,  except 
the  Gonajfersy  the  lower  range,  in  appearance  infigni- 
ficantly  fmall.  The  verdure  and  rich  land,  however, 
fully  recompenfe  the  lofs;  and,  turn  your  eye  which 
way  you  will,  you  fee  fomething  to  cheer  the  mind, 
and  raife  the  fancy,  in  the  numerous  fmall  villages 
round  about,  protected  from  the  heat  by  a  variety  of 
trees  interfperfed. 

The  firft  pafs  I  went  to  was  GhoJegong>  fituated  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Natie  river.  Here  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Garrows  refide  at  the  foot  of  the  pafs  in  three 
villages,  Ghofegong ,  Ghonie>  and  Borack.  The  head 
people  of  the  villages  are  called  Boone  ah  s ,  a  name  ufed 
by  the  head  Rajas  in  Bengal ,  when  the  king  refided  at 
Gour .  Whence  they  derived  this  name  I  could  not 
learn;  and  many  other  things,  which  might  lead  to 
difcoveries,  efcaped  my  knowledge  from  the  want  of  a 
good  interpreter. 

'  / 

o  odassey  Booneah  is  looked  on  as  the  head  man 
of  this  pafs  at  prefent,  having  moft  influence  with  his 
feft;  but  the  rightful  chief  is  Momee,  a  woman;  and 
her  power  being,  by  eftablifhed  ufage,  transferable  by 
marriage  to  her  hufband,  he  ought,  in  confequence,  to 
prefide;  but,  from  his  being  a  young  and  Tilly  man, 
the  chieffhip  is  ufurped  by  Oodassfy,  and  his  ufur- 
pation  is  fubmitted  to  by  Momee  and  her  hufband. 
Oodassey,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  violent  or  artful 
man.  He  is  far  from  poffefTing  a  bad  difpofition;  is  a 
inild  man;  and,  by  all  accounts,  takes  great  pains  to  do 
juftice,  and  keep  up  unanimity  with  his  people. 

The  village  of  Ghofegong  is  furrounded  by  a  little  jun¬ 
gle.  On  palTing  it,  the  village  is  opened  to  your 
light,  confiftingof  Channgs ,  or  houfes,  from  about  thir¬ 
ty  to  150  feet  long,  and  twenty  or  forty  broad. 
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The  Garrows  are  called,  by  the  villagers,  and  up¬ 
per  hill  people,  Counch  Garrows ;  though  they  theirs- 
{elves,  if  you  afk  them  of  what  eaft  they  are,  will  an- 
fwer,  GarrowSy  and  not  give  themfelves  any  appellation 
of  eaft;  though  there  are  many  calls  of  Garrows,  but 
with  what  differences  I  had  not  time  to  afcertain. 

r 

The  foil  is  of  a  fine  black  earth,  here  and  there 
intermixed  with  fpots  of  red  earth:  its  richnefs  is 
plainly  feen  from  the  quicknefs  of  vegetation.  The 
rice  is  in  many  places  equal  to  the  Benares  long  rice. 
The  muftard-feed  is  twice  as  big  as  any  produced  in 
the  pergunnahs  of  Bengaly  where  I  have  been;  and  the 
oil  it  produces  is  as  fuperior  to,  as  the  fize  of  its 
grain  is  greater  than,  any  other.  The  hemp  is  equal¬ 
ly  good ;  but,  as  to  its  fuperiority  to  what  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  pergunnahs,  I  am  unable  to  fpeak  with 
certainty :  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  obferv- 
ation,  the  fort  brought  to  the  Calcutta  market,  is  not 
equal  to  what  is  produced  on  the  borders  of  the  hills. 
The  pall  tire  for  cattle  may  be  elaffed  next  in  quality 
to  that  of  Plajfy  plain;  and  this  I  infer  from  its  being 
generally  known,  that  the  Sheerpoor  and  Sufung  ghee  is 
nearly  as  good  as  that  made  at  Plajfy . 

There  are  rivers  at  the  feveral  pafles.  Thofe  of 
note  are  the  Natie%  Mahareefeey  Summajferry ,  and  Ma* 
hadeo.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  Natie  is  Ghofegong ,  and 
on  the  eaft  the  Suffoor  pafs.  Abrahamabady  or  Bygom ** 
barryy  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Mahareefee ;  Aughur ,  on 
die  eaft  of  Summajferry ;  and  Burradowarrah ,  on  the 
weft  of  Mahadeo .  Thefe  rivers  are  all  of  a  fandy 
and  gravelly  bottom,  with  much  limeftone  and  iron. 
The  Mahadeo  has  abundance  of  coals,  the  oil  of  which 
is  efteemed  in  the  hills  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  diforders,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been, 
firft  difcovered  to  the  hill  people  and  villagers  by  a 
f'akeer .  The  mode  of  extrafling  the  oil  is  fimple: 
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A  quantity  of  coals  are  put  into  an  earthern  pot,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  Hopped  with  long  grafs,  by  way  of 
firainer.  This  pot  is  put  into  a  large  deep  pan,  per¬ 
forated  at  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  neck  of 
the  pot  being  put  through  it;  the  pan  is  fupported 
upon  bricks,  to  prevent  the  neck  of  the  pot  from 
touching  the  ground,  and  alfo  that  a  veffel  may  be 
placed  under  the  ftrainer,  as  a  refervoir  for  receiving 
the  oil  as  it  drops.  The  pan  is  filled  with  dry  cow- 
dung,  which  is  ufed  as  fuel,  and  extra&s  the  oil  in 
the  courfe  of  an  hour. 

There  are  but  few  forts  of  fifh  inthefe  rivers:  turtle 
are  to  be  had  in  great  numbers,  and  are  always  confe- 
crated  by  facrifice  before  they  are  eaten.  The  hill 
people  are,  however,  fully  recompenfed  for  the  lofs  of 
fifh  in  the  rivers,  by  the  great  abundance  they  get  from 
the  neighbouring  lakes. 

A  Garrow  is  a  flout,  well-fhaped  man;  hardy,  and 
able  to  do  much  work;  of  a  furly  look;  flat,  Cdfri* 
like  nofe;  fmall  eyes,  generally  blue,  or  brown;  fore¬ 
head  wrinkled;  and  overhanging  eye-brow;  with  large 
mouth,  thick  lips,  and  face  round  and  fhort:  their 
colour  is  of  a  light  or  deep  brown.  Their  drefs  con- 
fifts  of  a  brown  girdle,  about  three  inches  broad, 
having  in  the  center  a  blue  ftripe;  it  goes  round  the 
waift,  is  palled  between  the  thighs,  and  is  faftened  be¬ 
hind,  leaving  one  end,  or  flap,  hanging  down  before, 
about  eight  inches :  fomctimes  it  is  ornamented  with 
brafs-plates;  with  rows  of  ivory,  or  a  white  ftone, 
fhaped  like  bits  of  tobacco-pipes,  about  half  an  inch 
long;  the  brafs-plate  is  made  to  refemble  a  button, 
or  an  apothecary’s  weight,  but  more  indented:  fome 
have  it  ornamented  with  little  bits  of  brafs,  fhaped 
like  a  bell.  Some  wear  an  ornament  on  their  head, 
about  three  or  five  inches  broad,  decorated  in  the 
fame  nianner  as  the  flap,  ferving  to  keep  their  hair 
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off  the  face,  which  gives  them  a  wild,  fierce  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  tie  their  hair  on  the  crown,  in  a  loofe 
carelefs  manner,  while  others  crop '  it  clofe.  The 
Booneahs ,  or  chiefs,  wear  a  filk  turban:  to  the  girdle 
they  affix  a  bag,  containing  their  money  and  fauns ; 
and  alfo  a  net,  for  holding  the  utenfils  with  which  they 
light  their  pipe,  hung  near  to  it  by  a  chain. 

The  women  are  the  uglied  creatures  I  ever  beheld, 
fhort  and  fquat  in  their  dature,  with  mafculine  faces, 
in  the  features  of  which  they  differ  little  from  the 

*  t 

men.  Their  drefs  confids  of  a  dirty  red  cloth, 
ftriped  with  blue  or  white,  about  fixteen  inches  broad, 
which  encircles  the  waid,  and  covers  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  thigh.  It  never  reaches  to  the  knee, 
and  being  but  juft  long  enough  to  tie  above  on  the 
left  fide,  part  of  the  left  thigh,  when  they  walk,  is  ex- 
pofed.  On  their  necks  they  have  a  firing  of  the  or¬ 
naments  above  defcribed,  refembling  tobacco-pipes, 
twifted  thirty  or  forty  times  round,  but  negligently, 
without  any  attention  to  regularity:  their  breads  are 
expofed  to  view,  their  only  clothing  being  the  girdle 
abovementioned :  to  their  ears  are  affixed  numbers  of 
brafs  rings,  increafing  in  diameter  from  three  to  fix 
inches:  I  have  feen  thirty  of  thofe  rings  in  each  ear : 
a  flit  is  made  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  which  increafes 
from  the  weight  of  the  rings,  and  in  time  will  admit 
the  large  number  dated.  This  weight  is,  however, 
partly  fupported  by  a  dring,  which  paffes  over  their 
heads.  A  tape,  three  inches  broad,  ties  their  hair,  fo 
as  to  keep  it  back  from  their  foreheads,  though  general¬ 
ly  it  is  tied  with  a  dring  on  the  crown  of  tlie  head. 
The  wives  of  the  Booneahs  cover  their  heads  with  a 
piece  of  coarfe  cloth,  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 
broad,  and  two  feet  long,  the  end  of  which,  with 
their  hair,  hangs  down  behind,  flowing  loofe  on  their 
backs.  The  women  work  as  well  as  the  men,  and 
I  have  feen  them  carry  as  great  burthens.  Their 
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hands,  even  thofe  of  the  wives  of  the  Booneahs%  bear 
evident  marks  of  their  laborious  occupations. 

Thefe  people  eat  all  manner  of  food,  even  dogs, 
frogs,  fnakes,  and  the  blood  of  all  animals.  The  iaft 
is  baked  over  a  flow  fire,  in  hollow  green  bamboos, 
till  it  becomes  of  a  nafty  dirty  green  colour.  They 
are  fond  of  drinking  to  an  excefs.  Liquor  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  infants  almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  able 
to  fwallow.  They  have  various  forts  of  fpirits,  but 
that  moftly  drank  is  extracted  from  rice,  foaked  in 
water  for  three  or  four  days  before  ufe.  Their  cook¬ 
ery  is  fhort,  as  they  only  juft  heat' their  pro viftons; 
excepting  rice  and  guts,  the  firft  of  which  is  well  boil¬ 
ed,  and  the  other  ftewed  till  they  are  black.  In¬ 
deed,  excepting  thefe,  their  animal  food  is  eaten  ah 
vnoft  raw. 

/  > ..  •  -  -  . 

In  times  of  fcarcity,  many  of  the  hill  people  fubfift 
on  the  Kebuly  which  in  growth  is  faid  to  be  like  the 
Palmira ;  and  the  interior  part  of  the  trunky  when 
pounded  and  fteeped  in  water,  is  an  article  of  food, 
infomuch  as  to  be  the  common  means  of  fuftenance 
during  a  fcarcity  of  grain.  When  boiled,  it  is  of  a 
gelatinous  fubftance,  and  taftes,  when  frefh,  likeafu- 
gar-cane ;  thofe  who  can  afford  it,  mix  rice  with  it. 
They  alfo  fubfift  on  the  Kutchuy  a  fort  of yaw>  found 
in  great  plenty  about  the  hills.  I  faw  three  forts, 
though  I  could  not  learn  they  had  any  feparate  name. 
One  has  a  number  of  buds  on  it,  is  laid  to  be  a  cool¬ 
ing  medicine,  and  is  eaten  boiled  or  baked.  Some 
of  them  I  brought  with  me  from  the  hills,  and  being 
bruifed  in  the  bafket  ufed  in  bringing  them  from  the 
hills,  I  cut  off  the  rotten  part,  which  I  found  to  be  of 
no  detriment  to  their  growth,  although  out  of  the 
ground.  At  Dacca  I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Richard 
Johnson,  who,  I  underhand,  delivered  them  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Kyd,  the  fuperintendant  of  the  Company’s  bota- 
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meal  garden,  where,  I  hear,  they  have  produced  a 
very  handfome  flower.  This  plant  was  cultivated  by 
the  GarrowSy  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  po¬ 
tatoes  in  England;  a  bud  being  broken  off  to  be  Town 
for  a  plant.  The  Garrows  fay  it  yields,  after  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  and  laid  by  for  the  enfuing  feafon 
of  cultivation,  (commencing  immediately  on  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  rains,)  from  three  to  ten  buds.  Another 
fort  of  Kutcbu  grows  at  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  is 
found  by  its  fprout,  which  twifts  itfeif  round  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  trees.  I  have  feen  the  fprout 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high:  the  leaves  have  three 
fegments,  like  a  vine  leaf,  hut  more  pointed;  of  deep 
green,  and  very  fmali.  The  root  is  found  from  afoot 
to  two  feet  and  a  half  below  the  ground,  is  in  fliape 
tapering,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  in  length  from  five 
inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half:  it  is  eaten  roafted.  The 
other  fpecies  grows  in  the  fame  manner,  but  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour* 

The  houfes  of  thefe  Garrows ,  called  Cbaungs,  are 
raifed  on  piles,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  from  thirty  to  150  feet  in  length;  and  in 
breadth  from  ten  to  forty;  and  are  roofed  with  thatch* 
The  props  of  the  Cbaung  confift  of  larg tfaul  timbers: 
in  the  center  there  are  eight,  and  on  the  lides  from 
eight  to  thirty :  over  thefe  are  placed,  horizontally, 
large  timbers,  for  a  fupport  to  the  roof,  and  tied  fall, 
fometimes  with  firings;  but  firing  is  rarely  ufed  for 
this  purpofe;  the  tying- work  being  moftly  done  with 
flips  of  grafs  or  cane.  The  roof  is  neatly  executed, 
and  with  as  much  regularity  as  any  of  our  Bungalow 
thatches.  When  I  fay  this,  however,  I  fpeak  of  the 
Cbaungs  of  the  Booneahs:  I  went  into  few  of  the 
Cbaungs  of  the  lower  clafs.  The  roof  confifts  of  mats 
and  flrong  grafs.  The  fides  of  the  houfe  are  made 
from  the  fmali  hollow  bamboos,  cut  open,  flatted,  and 
woven  as  the  common  mats  are.  The  floor  is  made 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  of  a  ftronger  bamboo.  The 
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Chaung  confifts  of  two  apartments;  one  floored,  and 
raifed  on  piles,  as  defcribed;  and  the  other  without  a 
floor  at  one  end,  for  their  cattle:  at  the  other  end  is 
an  open  platform,  where  the  women  fit,  and  work.  On 
one  fide  alfo  is  a  fmall  raifed  platform,  ufually  about 
fix  feet  fquare,  inclofed  at  the  fides,  and  open  above  : 
here  the  children  play.  In  the  center  of  the  Chaung 
they  cook  their  victuals,  a  fpace  of  about  five  feet 
fquare  being  covered  with  earth:  on  one  fide  a  little 
trap-door  is  made  in  the  floor,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  women  on  certain  occafions,  which  creates  much 
filth  under  their  Chaungs .  Indeed,  a  great  part  of  their 
dirt  is  thrown  under  the  Chaung;  and  the  only  fcaven- 
gers  I  faw,  were  their  hogs;  but,  luckily  for  them* 
they  have  plenty  of  thofe  animals. 

Bugs  cover  their  wearing  apparel,  of  the  fame  fort 
as  thofe  which  infefl  beds  in  England.  During  my 
journey  along  the  hills,  I  fuffered  very  much  from 
them. 

The  difpofition  of  a  Garrow  could  not  be  accurate** 
jy  known  in  the  fhort  time  I  had  toobferveit;  yet  my 
intercourfe  with  them,  which  was  of  the  molt  open 
nature,  will,  I  think,  allow  me  to  fay  fomething  of  it. 

Their  furly  looks  feem  to  indicate  ill  temper;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe,  as  they  are  of  a  mild 
difpofition.  They  are,  moreover,  honeft  in  their 
dealings,  and  fure  to  perform  what  they  promife. 
When  in  liquor,  they  are  merry  to  the  higheft  pitch: 
then  men,  women,  and  children,  will  dance  till  they 
can  fcarce  {land.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  twenty  or  thirty  men  of  a  row7  {landing  behind 
one  another,  hold  each  other  by  the  fides  of  their 
belts,  and  then  go  round  in  a  circle,  hopping  on  one 
foot,  then  on  the  other,  finging  and  keeping  time  with 
their  urnfiCj  which  is  animating,  though  harfh  and  in- 
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harmonious,  confining  chiefly  of  tomtoms  and  brafs 
pans;  the  fird  generally  beaten  by  the  old  people,  and 
the  lad  by  the  children.  The  women  dance  in  rows, 
and  hop  in  the  fame  manner,  but  hold  their  hands  out, 
lowering  one  hand,  and  raifing  the  other,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  the  mufic  beats,  and  occafionally  turning 
round  with  great  rapidity.  The  men  alfo  exhibit  mi¬ 
litary  exercifes  with  the  fword  and  fhield,  which  they 
ufe  with  grace,  and  great  aftivity.  Their  dancing  at 
their  fedivals  lads  two  or  three  days,  during  wThich  time 
they  drink  and  fead  to  an  excels,  infomuch  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  day  or  two  afterwards  to  make  them  perfect¬ 
ly  fober  again;  yet,  during  this  fit  of  fedivity  and 
drunkennefs,  they  never  quarrel. 

Marriage  is  in  general  fettled  among!!  the  parties 
themfelves,  though  fometimes  by  their  parents.  If  it 
has  been  fettled  by  the  parties  themfelves,  and  the 
parents  of  either  refufe  their  alfent,  the  friends  of  the 
oppofite  party,  and  even  others  unconnected,  go,  and, 
by  force,  compel  the  dilfenters  to  comply;  it  being  a 
rule  among  the  Garrows ,  to  afiift  thofe  that  want  their 
help  on  thefe  occafions,  let  the  difparity  of  age  or 
rank  be  ever  fo  great.  If  the  parents  do  not  accede 
to  the  wifh  of  their  child,  they  are  w^ell  beaten  till  they 
acquiefce  in  the  marriage,  which  being  done,  a  day  is 
fixed  for  the  fettlernent  of  the  contraCt,  or  rather  for  a 
complimentary  vifit  from  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom, 
to  fettle  the  day  of  marriage,  and  the  articles  of  which 
the  fead  fhall  confift,  as  well  as  the  company  to  be  in¬ 
vited;  and  they  then  make  merry  for  the  night.  The 
invitations  on  thefe  occafions  are  made  by  the  head 
man  of  a  Chaung  fending  a  paun  to  the  inhabitants  of 
another  Chaung ,  as  they  cannot  invite  one  out  of  a 
Chaung  without  the  red:  the  man  who  carries  the 
paun  dates  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  fent;  and  the 
next  day  an  anfwer  is  made,  if  the  invitation  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  not  otherwife,  as  they  never  wifh  to  give 
a  verbal  refufal;  and,  therefore,  if  nobody  returns 
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the  next  day,  the  invitation  is  underftood  to  be  re- 
fufed. 

On  the  nuptial  day,  the  parties  invited  go  to  the 
bride’s  houfe;  it  being  the  cuftom  among  the  Garrows 
for  the  bride  to  fetch  the  bridegroom.  When  the  wine, 
See.  are  ready,  and  all  the  company  arrived,  they  be¬ 
gin  finging  and  dancing,  and  now  and  then  take  a 
merry  cup;  while  a  party  of  the  women  carry  the 
bride  to  the  river,  wafh  her,  and,  on  their  return  home, 
drefs  her  out  in  her  beft  ornaments;  this  completed, 
it  is  notified  to  the  company,  and  the  mufic  ceafes; 
then  a  party  take  up  the  wine,  provifions,  drums, 
pans,  and  a  cock  and  hen,  and  carry  them  to  the 
'  bridegroom’s  houfe  in  proceffion;  the  cock  and  hen 
being  carried  by  the  prieft;  after  which,  the  bride  fol¬ 
lows,  with  a  party  of  women,  walking  in  the  center 
till  file  arrives  at  the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  where  fhe 
and  her  party  feat  themfelves  in  one  corner  of  the 
Cbaung>  near  the  door:  the  remaining  vifitors  then 
proceed  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  and  the  men  fit 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  oppolite  to  the  women : 
the  men  then  again  begin  finging  and  dancing;  the 
bridegroom  is  called  for;  but,  as  he  retires  to  another 
Cbaungy  fome  fearch  is  made  for  him,  as  if  he  were 
miffing,  and,  as  foon  as  they  find  him,  they  give  a 
fhout:  they  then  carry  him  to  the  river,  wafh  him,  re¬ 
turn,  and  drefs  him  in  his  war  drefs;  which  done,  the 
women  carry  the  bride  to  her  own  Cbaungy  where  fhe 
is  put  in  the  center;  and  notice  of  this  being  brought 
to  the  vifitors  at  the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  they  take  up 
the  wine,  Sec.  and  prepare  to  go  with  the  bridegroom, 
when  his  father,  mother,  and  family,  cry  and  howl  in 
the  moft  lamentable  manner,  and  fome  force  is  ufedto 
feparate  him  from  them.  At  laft  they  depart;  the 
bride’s  father  leading  the  way,  and  the  company  fol¬ 
lowing  one  by  one,  the  bridegroom  in  the  center. 
On  entering  the  bride’s  Cbaungy  they  make  a  general 
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fliout,  and  place  the  bridegroom  on*  the  bride’s  right 
hand,  and  then  Ting  and  dance  for  a  time,  till  the 
pried  proclaiming  hlence,  all  is  quiet;  and  he  goes 
before  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  are  feated,  and 
afks  fome  queftions,  to  which  the  whole  party  anfwer 
Nummaht  or  good* :  this  continues  a  few  minutes,  after 
which,  the  cock  and  hen  being  brought,  the  prieft 
takes  hold  of  them  by  the  wings,  and  holds  them  up  to 
the  company,  afking  them  fome  queftions,  to  which 
they  again  reply  Nummak :  fome  grain  is  then  brought^ 
and  thrown  before  the  cock  and  hen,  who  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  picking  it,  the  prieft  takes  this  opportunity 
to  ftrike  them  on  the  head  with  a  ftick,  to  appearance 
dead;  and  the  whole  company,  after  obferving  them  a 
few  feconds,  call  out  as  before :  a  knife  being  then 
brought,  the  prieft  cuts  the  anus  of  the  cock,  and 
draws  out  the  guts;  and  the  company  repeat  Nummab; 
after  which  he  performs  the  fame  operation  on  the  hen; 
and  the  company  give  a  fhout,  and  again  call  out  Num~ 
mab*  They  look  on  this  part  of  the  ceremony  as  very 
ominous;  for  fhould  any  blood  be  fpilt  by  the  firft 
blow,  or  the  guts  break,  or  any  blood  come  out  with 
the  guts,  it  would  be  confidered  as  an  unlucky  marri¬ 
age*  The  ceremony  being  over,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  drinking,  prefent  the  bowl  to  the  company, 
and  then  they  all  feaft,  and  make  merry. 

I  difcovered  thefe  circumftances  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Garrows ,  from  being  prefent  at  the 
marriage  of  Lungree,  youngeft  daughter  of  the  chief 
Oodassey,  feven  years  of  age,  and  Buglun,  twenty- 
three  years  old,  the  fon  of  a  common  Garrow:  and  I 
may  here  obferve,  that  this  marriage,  di (proportionate 
as  to  age  and  rank,  is  a  very  happy  one  for  Buglun, 
as  he  - will  fucceed  to  the  BoQneahJhip  and  eftate;  for 
among  all  the  Garrows ,  the  youngeft  daughter  is  al¬ 
ways 

*  I  suspect  the  word  to  be  Namah>  or  salutation  and  reverence,  J> 
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wavs  heirefs;  and  if  there  be  any  other  children  who 

*  y 

were  born  before  her,  they  would  get  nothing  on  the 
death  of  the  Booneah .  What  is  more  ftrange,  if  Bug- 
lun  were  to  die,  Lungree  would  marry  one  of  his 
brothers;  and  if  all  his  brothers  were  dead,  fhe  would 
then  marry  the  father:  and  if  the  father  afterwards 
Jhould  prove  too  old,  fhe  would  put  him  afide,  and 
take  any  one  elfe  whom  fhe  might  chufe. 

The  dead  are  kept  for  four  days;  burnt  on  a  pile  of 
wood  in  a  Dingy  y  or  fmall  boat,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  pile ;  and  the  allies  are  put  into  a  hole,  dug  exabtly 
where  the  fire  was,  covered  with  a  fmall  thatch  build¬ 
ing,  and  furrounded  with  a  railing.  A  lamp  is  burnt 
within  the  building  every  night,  for  the  (pace  of  a 
month  or  more.  The  wearing  apparel  of  the  deceafed 
is  hung  on  poles,  fixed  at  each  corner  of  the  railing, 
which,  after  a  certain  time,  (from  fix  weeks  to  two 
months,)  are  broken,  and  then  allowed  to  hang  down¬ 
wards  till  they  fall  to  pieces.  They  burn  their  dead 
within  fix  or  eight  yards  of  their  Chaungsy  and  the  ce¬ 
remony  is  performed  exactly  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night; 
the  pile  is  lighted  by  the  neareft  relation  :  after  this 
they  feaft,  make  merry,  dance  and  fmg,  and  get  drunk. 
This  is,  however,  the  ceremony  to  a  common  Garrovi • 
If  it  be  a  perfon  of  rank,  the  pile  is  decorated  with 
cloth  and  flowers,  and  a  bullock  facrificed  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  the  head  of  the  bullock  is  alfo  burnt  with 
the  corpse.  If  it  he  an  upper  hill  Booneah ,  of  common 
rank,  the  head  of  one  of  his  flaves  would  be  cut  off, 
and  burnt  with  him.  And  if  it  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
fir  ft  rank  Booneah  s ,  a  large  body  of  his  flaves  fally  out 
of  the  hills,  and  feize  a  Hindu  y  whofe  head  they  cut 
off,  and  burn  with  their  chief.  The  railed  graves  of 
Booneahs  are  decorated  with  images  of  animals  placed 
near  the  graves,  and  the  railing  is  often  ornamented 
.with  frefh  flowers. 
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Their  religion  appears  to  approximate  to  that  of 
the  Hindus:  they  worfhip  Mahade'va:  and  at  Baun- 
jaun ,  a  pafs  in  the  hills,  they  worfhip  the  fun  and 
moon.  To  afcertain  which  of  the  two  they  are  to 
worfhip  upon  any  particular  occafion,  their  prieft  takes 
a  cup  of  water,  and  fome  wheat:  firft  calling  the  name 
of  the  fun,  he  drops  a  grain  into  the  water;  if  it  finks, 
they  are  then  to  worfhip  the  fun;  fhould  it  not  fink, 
they  then  would  drop  another  grain  in  the  name  of  the 
moon,  and  fo  on  till  one  of  the  grains  fink.  All  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  are  preceded  by  a  facrifice  to  their 
god,  of  a  bull,  goat,  hog,  cock,  or  dog  :  in  cafes  of  ill* 
nefs,  they  offer  up  a  facrifice  in  proportion  to  the  fup- 
pofed  fatality  of  the  diftemper  with  which  they  are 
afflicted;  as  they  imagine  medicine  will  have  noeffeft, 
unlefs  the  deity  interfere  in  their  favour,  and  that  a 
facrifice  is  requifite  to  procure  fuch  interpofition. 

The  facrifice  is  made  before  an  altar  conftrufted  as 
follows:  two  bamboos  are  erected,  dripped  of  all  their 
branches  and  leaves,  except  at  the  extremity  of  the 
main  item,  which  is  left:  a  flick  is  fixed  near  the  top 
of  each,  to  which  is  tied,  at  each  end,  a  double  firing, 
reaching  to  two  fide  bamboos,  about  two  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  with  the  tops  fplit,  fo  as  to  make  a  kind 
of  crown  :  between  the  firings  are  placed  bits  of  (ticks 
of  about  a  foot  in  height,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot 
from  each  other,  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  bamboos.  The  crofs  (ticks  thus  form  a  fquare 
with  the  perpendicular  firings;  and  in  every  other 
fquare,  crofs  firings  are  tied,  beginning  with  the  top 
fquare:  round  the  bamboos  a  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  feet 
fquare  is  cleared,  and  covered  with  red  earth ;  and  irr 
front,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  or  more  feet,  a 
iquare  of  tw7o  feet  is  cleared,  in  the  center  of  which  a 
(mail  pit  is  dug,  and  fpread  over  w7ith  redearth:  at 
lome  diftance  from  the  altar,  on  the  fide  neareft  the 
hills,  two  fplit  bamboos  are  bent  into  an  arch,  with 
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the  ends  in  the  ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  covering;  un¬ 
der  this  a  fmall  mound  is  raifed,  and  a  little  thatched 
building  ere&ed  over  it,  open  at  the  Tides,  under  which 
fome  boiled  rice  is  placed.  When  thus  much  is  pre¬ 
pared,  the  pried  approaches  the  little  pit,  and  the 
people  affembled  hand  behind  him.  He  then  mutters 
fomething  to  himfelf;  when  the  animal  intended  to 
be  facrificed  is  brought,  and  the  head  cut  off  by  the 
pried  over  the  pit,  fome  holding  the  head  by  a  rope, 
and  others  the  body;  if  the  head  is  not  taken  off  at 
one  blow,  it  is  reckoned  unlucky.  The  blood  is  col¬ 
lected  in  a  pan,  carried  to  the  covered  arch,  with  the 
head  of  the  animal,  and  put  by  the  fide  of  the  mound, 
A  lighted  lamp  is  then  brought,  and  put  near  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  head,  when  the  whole  company  bow  to  the 
ground,  and  a  white  cloth  is  drawn  over  the  arch,  it 
being  fuppofed  their  god  will  then  come,  and  take 
what  he  wants:  a  fire  is  alfo  kept  burning  during  the 
ceremony  between  the  altar  and  arch.  An  hour  after, 
the  covering  is  taken  off,  the  provifions  therein  placed, 
with  the  animal,  are  dreffed  for  the  company,  and  they 
make  merry. 

When  a  large  animal  is  to  be  facrificed,  two  {laves 
are  put  by  the  fide  of  the  pit,  fo  as  to  place  the  animal’s 
neck  between  them:  a  bamboo  is  tied  under  his  neck 
to  the  Haves,  to  prevent  his  head  from  falling  to  the 
ground:  he  is  then  flretched  out  by  ropes  fixed  to  his 
legs,  and  his  head  is  fevered  by  the  HrongeH  man 
amongft  them. 

Their  mode  of  fwearing  at  Ghojegong  is  very  folemn : 
the  oath  is  taken  upon  a  (tone,  which  they  firil  falute; 
then,  with  their  hands  joined,  and  uplifted,  their  eyes 
HedfaHly  fixed  to  the  hills,  they  call  on  Mahade'va 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  telling  him  to  witnefs  what 
they  declare,  and  that  he  knows  whether  they  fpeak 
true  or  falfe,  Thev  then  ag;ain  touch  the  Hone  with 
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all  the  appearance  of  the  utmoft  fear,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  it,  calling  again  upon  Mahadeva.  They 
alfo,  during  their  relation,  look  ftedfaftly  to  the  hills* 
and  keep  their  right  hand  on  the  ftone.  When  the 
fir  ft  per  Ton  fwore  before  me,  the  awe  and  reverence 
with  which  the  man  fwore,  forcibly  (truck  me;  my 
Moherrir  could  hardly  write,  fo  much  was  he  affefted 
by  the  folemnity.  In  fome  of  the  hills  they  put  a  ti¬ 
ger’s  bone  between  their  teeth,  before  they  relate  the 
fubjedt  to  be  depofed:  others  take  earth  in  their  hand; 
and,  on  fome  occafions,  they  fwearwith  their  weapons 
in  their  hands.  I  underhand  their  general  belief  to 
be,  that  their  god  refides  in  the  hills;  and,  though 
this  belief  may  feem  inconfiftent  with  an  awful  idea  of 
the  divinity,  thefe  people  appeared  to  ftand  in  the  ut¬ 
moft  awe  of  their  deity,  from  their  fear  of  his  punifh- 
ing  them  for  any  mifcondufl  in  their  frequent  excur- 
fions  to  the  hills. 

Their  punifnments  confift  moftly  in  fines.  The  Boo¬ 
ne  ah  s  decide  on  ail  complaints,  except  adultery,  mur¬ 
der,  and  robbery,  which  are  tried  by  a  general  a  Hem* 
bly  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  are  punilhed  with 
inftant  death.  As  the  money  collected  by  fines  was 
appropriated  to  feafting  and  drunkennefs,  I  wifhed  to 
fee  if  I  could  induce  them  to  eive  over  this  mode  of 
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puni filing;  but  they  told  me  plainly,  they  would  not 
allow  me  to  interfere;  yet,  as  I  had  been  very  kind  to 
them,  when  a  man  was  to  be  punifhed  with  death,  they 
would  let  me  know. 

When  any  thing  particular  is  to  be  fettled,  they 
all  affemble  in  their  war-drefs,  which  confifts  of  a 
blue  cloth,  (covering  part  of  the  back,  and  tied  at  the 
bread,  where  the  four  corners  are  made  to  meet,)  a 
fmeld,  and  a  fword :  they  fit  in  a  circle,  the  fword  be¬ 
ing  fixed  in  the  ground  before  them.  Their  refolu« 
tionsareput  into  immediate  execution,  if  they  relate  to 
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war;  if  to  other  matters,  they  feafl,  fing,  dance,  and 
get  drunk. 

Their  chiefs  debate  the  fubjecl  of  deliberation;  and 
their  wives,  on  thefe  occaiions,  have  as  much  autho¬ 
rity  as  the  chiefs.  This  I  had  an  opportunity  of  fee¬ 
ing,  when  I  fettled  the  revenue  they  had  to  pay,  hav¬ 
ing  told  them,  they  would  be  well  protected  from  any 
oppreffion  while  under  me;  and  that  no  more  fhould 
be  taken  from  them,  than  was  finally  fettled.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  wifhed  to  pay  an  adequate  fum,  when 
Momee,  wife  to  the  principal  chief,  rofe,  and  fpoke, 
for  fome  minutes,  after  which  fne  alked  me  if  I  de¬ 
clared  the  truth  to  them,  and  on  my  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  they  agreed  to  the  revenue  I  demanded. 
S u jam i,  wife  of  another  chief,  then  came  to  me,  and 
told  me,  I  had  heard  what  file  fuffered  from  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  Zemindars ,  and  begged,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  that  I  would  get  jufiice  done  to  her.  I 
made  a  particular  enquiry  into  her  complaint,  and 
made  the  1 Darogah  of  the  pals  reftore  her  cattle:  and 
fo  much  confidence  had  they  at  la  ft  in  me,  that  they 
requeued  I  would  make  a  fair  divifion  of  their  lands, 
which  they  would  never  fuffer  the  Zemindar  or  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  do. 

Their  mode  of  fettling  their  proportions  of  pay¬ 
ments,  Sz c.  is  by  flicks:  each  of  the  inferior  Gar- 
rows  places  as  many  flicks  in  a  pan  as  he  can  give  of 
the  article  required:  the  whole  are  then  counted,  and 
the  deficiencies  made  up  bv  the  Booneahs.  All  their 
accounts  alfo  are  kept  by  flicks,  as  well  as  their  agree¬ 
ments. 

I  have  before  faid,  on  occafions  of  illnefs,  a  facri- 
fice  is  made  to  the  deity.  I  endeavoured  to  find  out 
what  medicines  they  ufe,  but  I  cannot  fay  I  have 
been  fuccefsful  in  this  material  point;  I  imagine, 
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however,  they  muff  have  Tome  valuable  plants,  from 
the  many  great  cures  that  appear  to  have  been  effect¬ 
ed  in  wounds.  The  neem  leaf  kerns  to  be  much  ufed 
in  inflammations,  and  blue  vitriol  is  applied  to  frefh 
wounds:  this  lait  medicine  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  natives  of  Bengal.  Charms  and  fpells 
are  common  among  the  G arrows.  The  tiger’s  nofe, 
ftrung  round  a  woman’s  neck,  is  confidered  as  a  great 
prefervative  in  child-birth;  they  aver  it  keeps  off 
giddinefs,  and  other  diforders  confequent  on  this 
event.  A  woman,  for  nearly  a  month  before  her  time, 
is  not  permitted  to  ftir  out  of  her  Chaung:  fix  days 
after  delivery,  fhe  and  her  child  .are  carried  to  the 
river,  and  bathed. 

The  ikin  of  the  fnake,  called  the  Burrawar ,  is 
efteemed  a  cure  for  external  pains,  when  applied  to 
•the  parts  affefted. 

r  »  *  S'-  Mhi/.'  .  ,  /  -  .  9 

Inoculation  is  common  among  the  Garrow s ;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  only  of  late  years,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  among  them  by  Joynarain,  Zemindar  of 
Sheerpour 9  through  the  interference  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  feme  of  the  hill  traders,  who  having  been  in 
the  hills  at  a  time  when  the  Garrows  were  afflicted 
with  this  fatal  diforder,  and  dying  without  being  able 
to  affiff  themfelves,  perfuaded  the  chiefs  to  fend  a  de¬ 
putation  to  the  Zemlnddry  and  he  fent  them  his  family 
do&or,  who  is  reprefented  to  have  been  very  capable, 
and,  by  his  flu  11,  introduced  inoculation  among  the 
Garrows ;  and  this  induced  them  to  provide  themlelves 
yearly  with  an  inoculator,  whom  they  reward  in  the 
mofl  liberal  manner,  and  take  as  much  care  of,  while 
he  refldes  among  them,  as  if  he  were  their  father, 
f  he  inoculator  is  obliged  to  obtain  from  the  Zsmindar> 
a  Junnudy  permitting  him  to  go  into  the  hills,  and  for 
which  he  pays  a  very  handfome  fee  ;  but  the  Zemin- 
Vol.  Ill,  D  ddr 
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dar  is  very  cautious  whom  he  permits  to  go  into  the 
hills  to  officiate  on  thefe  occafions. 

Among  the  Garrows ,  a  madnefs  exifts,  which  they 
call  transformation  into  a  tiger,  from  the  perfon  who 
is  afflicted  with  this  malady  walking  about  like  that 
animal,  ffiunning  all  fociety.  It  is  faid,  that,  on  their 
being  firft  feized  with  this  complaint,  they  tear  their 
hair,  and  rings  from  their  ears,  with  fuch  force  as  to 
break  the  lobe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  a 
medicine  applied  to  the  forehead:  but  I  endeavoured 
to  procure  fome  of  the  medicine  thus  ufed,  without 
effeft:  I  imagine  it  rather  to  be  created  by  frequent 
intoxications,  as  the  malady  goes  off  in  the  courfe  of 
a  week  or  a  fortnight:  during  the  time  the  perfon  is 
in  this  flate,  it  is  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  is  made 
to  eat  or  drink.  I  queftioned  a  man,  who  had  thus 
been  affli&ed,  as  to  the  manner  of  his  being  feized, 
and  he  told  me  he  only  felt  a  giddinefs  without  any 
pain,  and  that  afterwards  he  did  not  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him. 

The  language  of  the  Garrows  is  a  little  mixed  with 
the  Bengali:  a  few  words  of  it  I  annex.  I  had  made 
a  tolerable  colle&ion  for  a  vocabulary,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  I  loft  it,  by  one  of  my  boats  finking  in  the 
Berham^ooter. 


drink, 

ring, bo. 

eat. 

cha,fuch. 

bathe. 

ha, boo, ah. 

wafh, 

fu,fuck. 

fight. 

den,juck. 

wounds 

ma,juck» 

come^ 


the  g arrow  hills. 
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come, 

ra,ba,fuck. 

g°> 

ree. 

call, 

gum3ma. 

fleep. 

fee,fucke 

run, 

ca,tan,juck. 

bring. 

rap,pa. 

fit. 

a,jcn,juck* 

a  man. 

mun,die. 

a  woman. 

mee?che,da,rung 

a  child. 

1  VW 

dooee. 

head. 

fee,kook. 

face, 

moo,kam. 

nofe, 

ging. 

mouth. 

chu,chuh 

eye. 

mok,roon. 

ear, 

ner,chiL 

hair. 

ke,nih 

hand, 

jauck. 

finger, 

jauck,fee. 

back, 

bick,ma» 

foot. 

ja,chucka 

fire, 

/  waul. 

water. 

chee. 

houfe, 

nuck* 

tree, 

ber. 

rice, 

my,runa 

cotton. 

caule. 

fiog, 

watte  k* 

cow, 

ma,fhu. 

D  2 


wine* 
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wine. 


fait, 


plenty, 
good, 
fword, 
fhield, 
grafs,  , 


cloth, 

dog, 


pa,ta,ka. 

foom. 

ba,ra 

aa, chuck. 

gun,mauck 

num,mah. 

dig,ree. 

too,pee* 

cau,pun. 


At  the  foot  of  the  hills  refide  a  caff;  of  people  called 
Hcijins ;  their  cuftoms  nearly  referable  the  Garrows:  in 
religious  matters  they  partake  more  of  the  Hindus ,  as 
they  will  not  kill  a  cow.  Their  habitations  are  built 
like  the  houfes  of  the  ryotts  in  general,  but  are  better 
made,  inclofed  with  a  court-yard,  kept  remarkably 
neat  and  clean; -the  railing  made  of  bamboos  fplit, 
flatted,  and  joined  together.  The  ftreets  of  their  vil¬ 
lages  equal  the  neatnefs  of  their  houfes.  The  men 
are  of  a  dark  complexion,  well  made,  and  flout:  their 
face  nearly  refembles  the  G arrow,  though  rather  of  a 
milder  look:  their  drefs  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
head  peafants  in  Bengal,  confiding  of  a  Dootee,  Egpau -■ 
tab,  and  Pugree,  or  waid-cloth,  mantle,  andturband., 

The  women  are  remarkably  neat  and  clean :  their 
drefs  confifls  of  one  cloth,  made  to  go  near  twice 
round  the  body,  and  to  hang  in  folds  down  to  the 
ankle,  covers  their  breads,  and  paffes  under  their 
arms,  and  the  ends  are  tucked  in  as  the  waid-cloth 
of  the  natives  of  Bengal:  their  hair  is  ,  tied  on  the 
crown;  and  they  have  ear-rings  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Garrow  women,  but  no  neck  ornament. 


THE  G  ARROW  HII.LS. 
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Th  is  is  the  Tam  of  the  ohfervations  which  my  fhort 
flay  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  G arrow  Hills  enabled 
me  to  make  on  their  manners  and  cufloms.  I  have 
written  feparately,  an  account  of  my  journey  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  different  paffes  where  their 
trade  is  carried  on,  from  which  feme  further  inform¬ 
ation  may  be  derived  of  their  conduct  and  charafler: 
but  I  am  confcious  that  ray  remarks  deferibe  them 
but  imperfe&ly;  and  found  my  only  hope  of  their 
proving  acceptable,  on  the  people  to  whom  they  re¬ 
late  having  hitherto  been  wholly  unnoticed:  they 
may  alfo  perhaps  lead  to  more  accurate  inquiries  here¬ 
after* 


vein  .hi!' 

'  •  1. ;  y  \r<  ' 
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TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  Now  have  the  pleafure  to  inclofe 
a  copy,  written  with  a  ftylus  on  five  palmyra-leaves,, 
of  the  engraving  on  copper-plates  preferved  in  the 
great  Pagoda  of  Conjevaram .  The  language  is  the  De ~ 
vavdrii;  and  the  chara&er,  Devandgart .  Two  perfons 
only  at  this  place  can  read  and  expound  them.  They 
contain  an  account  of  the  divifion  of  lands.  Sc c.  in; 
this  country.  Thus  have  I  taken  the  liberty  to  trou¬ 
ble  you  with  matters,  which  may,  or  may  not,  prove; 
of  confequence:  they  who  are  able  to  judge  of  them 
muff  determine.  Should  any  good  arife  from  thefe 
communications,  my  merit  will  be  only  that  of  the 
have  who  digs  from  a  mine  the  rough  diamond,  which 
others,  of  fuperior  fkill  and  capacity,  cut  and  polilh; 
into  its  full  luftre  and  value. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  moll  obedient  humble  fervant, 
Conjevaram,  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD. 

-  •-  .  1  -  .  4.  : 

April  7,  1791. 
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1  -  III. 

A  ROYAL  GRANT  OF  LAND 

IN  CARNATA; 

COMMUNICATED  by  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD,  Esq» 

*  *  ..  '  + 

And  tranjlated  from  the  Sanfcrlt  by  the  Prejident. 

Profperity  attend  you ! 

Adoration  to  Gane'sa! 

STANZAS. 

i.  A  DORED  be  the  God  Sambhu,  on  whom  the 
city  of  the  three  worlds  relied  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  as  on  its  main  pillar,  and  whofe  lofty  head  is 
adorned  with  a  crefcent,  that  kiffes  it,  refembling  the 
point  of  a  waving  Chdmaral 

N  0  TE. 

The  comparifon  is  taken  from  the  image  of  an  Indian  Prince,  fanned 
by  an  officer,  who  {lands  behind  him,  with  the  tail  of  a  Chamara ,  er  wild 
cow  ,  the  hairs  of  which  are  ex<juifitely  fine,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  tint. 
Sambhu  is  Maha'deva. 

2.  May  the  tufk  of  that  boar,  whole  form  was  af~ 
fumed  in  fport  by  Heri,  when  the  raifed  earth  was 
his  gorgeous  umbrella  with  Hemddri ,  (or  the  Golden 
Mountain,)  for  the  ornament  of  its  top,  be  a  ftaff  to 
keep  you  fecure! 

NO  TE. 

Vishnu,  in  his  third  incarnation,  is  allegorically  reprefented  as  a 
boar,  the  fymbol  of  {Length,  fupporting  our  globe  on  his  tuftc,  which 
is  here  compared  to  the  ftaff  of  a  Ch’hatra ,  or  Indian  umbrella.  The 
Ch’hatras  of  rich  men  have  an  ornament  of  gold  on  their  fummits,  called 
a  Caldfa ,  to  which  the  royal  bard,  who  wrote  the  grant,  compares  the 
mountain  Sumeru,  or  the  North  Pole. 

3,  May  the  luminous  body  of  that  god,  who, 
though  formed  like  an  elephant,  was  born  of  Pa'rva- 
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ti\  and  is  revered  even  by  Heri,  propitioufly  difpel 
the  gloom  of  misfortune! 

NOTE . 

The  bodies  of  the  Hindu  gods  are  fuppofed  to  be  an  ethereal  Jub- 
Jlance  refembling  light;  and  Gane'sa,  or  the  Divine  Wifdom  perfoni- 
fied,  is  reprefented  with  the  head  of  an  elephant:  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  mountain  Himalaya .  This  couplet  is  in  the  ftyle  called 
yamacai  where  fome  of  the  words  have  different  meanings ;  but  are  appli¬ 
cable,  in  all  of  them,  to  the  reft  of  the  fentence:  thus  Agaja ,  or  mountain- 
born ,  may  fignify  the  goddefs  Pa'rvati7;  but  it  alfo  means  not  a  female 
elephant  j  and  Heri,  or  Vishnu,  maybe  tranflated  a  lion.  of  which 
elephants  are  the  natural  prey. 

4.  There  is  a  luminary,  which  rofe,  like  frefh  but¬ 
ter,  from  the  ocean  of  milk  churned  by  the  gods,  and 
feattered  the  gloom  from  around  it. 


NOTE. 

After  the  ufual  ftanzas,  called  mangald,  or  aufpicious ,  we  are  prefented 
with  the  pedigree  of  the  donor,  beginning  with  the  Moon,  who,  in  the  fe- 
cond  incarnation  of  V 1  s  h  n  u,  was  produced  from  the  fea  of  milk.  A  com- 
parifon  of  the  moon  to  butter ,  muft  feem  ridiculous  to  Europeans  ;  but  they 
fhould  confider,  that  every  thing  which  the  cow  produces,  is  held  facred 
by  the  Hindus  j  and  the  fimiie  is  confident  with  the  allegory  of  a  milky  ocean 
churned  by  the  deities. 


5.  The  offspring  of  that  luminary  was  Budha,  or 
the  Wife,  with  reafon  fo  named,  from  his  unequalled 
a£ts  of  devotion,  and  eminent  virtues.  The  fon  of 
Budha  was  Puru'ravas,  by  the  force  of  whofe  arm 
the  lives  of  his  foes  were  deftroyed.  His  fon  was 
A'yus:  his,  Nahusha:  his,  the  hero  Yaya'ti,  famed 
through  the  world  in  battle :  and  from  him,  by  his 
happy  confort,  De'vaya'ni',  came  Tu'rvasu,  equal 
to  a  god, 

NOTE. 

This  pedigree  is  conformable  to  the  Pur  anas.  Budha  was  probably 
an  old  philofopher  and  legiflator,  highly  revered,  while  he  lived,  and 
fuppofed,  after  his  death,  to  preftde  over  the  planet  Mercury;  while 
his  father  (if  that  be  not  an  aftronomical  fable)  was  conceived  to  be  regent 
of  the  Moon:  he  gives  his  name,  like  the  Woden  of  the  north,  to  the 
jfourth  day  of  the  week.  The  original  epithet  of  the  laft  king,  named  in 
this  yerfe,  is  Vafunibha ,  or  equal  to  a  V aju ;  but  the  jingle  of  fyllables, 
which  the  Indian  poet  meant  as  a  beauty,  is  avoided  in  the  tranflation. 
A  Vafu  is  one  of  the  eight  divinities,  who  form  a  gana,  or  afleinkiage,  of 
gods ;  and  there  are  nine  of  thofe  ganas , 
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6.  In  Iris  family  was  born  De'vaci'ja'ni;  and  in 
his,  Timma,  a  fovereign  celebrated  among  thofe  of 
equal  defcent,  like  Vrishni  among  the  children  of 
Yadu. 

NOTE . 

If  Tulavinda  be  the  true  reading  in  the  fecond  hemiftich,  it  mull  be 
the  name  of  a  kingdom :  but  we  muff  beware  of  geographical  errors, 
left  the  names  of  countpies  which  never  exifled  fhould  find  their  way 
into  maps.  Yadu  was  another  fbn  of  Yaya'ti;  and  Crishna 
defcended  from  him  through  Vrishni,  whence  the  fhepherd  god  is 
named  Yadava ,  and  V arjhncya. 


7.  From  him  fprang  Bhuccama/ja/nt,  a  ruler,  who* 
eherifhed  the  world;  a  gem  on  the  head  of  kings,  not 
fpreading  terror  around,  but  gleaming  with  undimL 
niihed  brightnefs. 

8.  He  lived  with  delight;  and  De'vaci'nandana, 
the  king  who  gave  felicity  to  mankind,  fprang  from 
him,  like  the  God  of  Love  from  the  fon  of  De'vaci'. 

NOTE . 

Ca/made  Va,  or  the  God  of  Love,  was  horn  in  one  of  his  incar¬ 
nations  as  the  fon  of  Crishna,  whofe  real  parents  were  De/vaci/  and 
Vasude/  va:  in  that  birth  Ca^ma  took  the  name  of  Pradyumna, 
and  was  father  of  Aniruddha,  whofe  adventures  with  Usha^  are 
the  fubjeft  of  a  beautiful  tale,  and  a  very  interefting  drama, 

9.  In  many  places,  of  which  Rdmefwara  was  the 
firft,  renowned  for  various  exertions  of  virtue,  he  dif- 
tributed,  as  the  law  ordains,  with  a  joyful  heart,  again 
and  again,  a  variety  of  gifts  around  the  fhrines  of  the 
deities;  attaining  fuch  fame  on  earth,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  three  worlds  expanded  it  in  triumphant 
fongs. 

.NO  TE. 

Ramefwara ,  near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Indian  continent,  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  and  fanflity  frpm  the  /event h  incarnation  of  Vishnu 

in 
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in  the  form  of  Ra;ma.  This  ninth  couplet  is  written  in  a  fingular 
metre,  with  rhimes  in  the  middle  of  each  divifion : 

Vividha  fucritod  dame  rame  fwara  pramuc’he  muhur, 
Muditahridaya  jl'hane  JVhane  vyadhatta  yat’ha  vidhi 
Vibudhaperito  nana  dana  niyah  bhuvi  fhodafa, 

Tribhuvanajanod  gitam  fp’hitam  yafah  punaruddhayan. 

If  fnane  be  the  correT  reading,  it  means  a  facred  bathing-place  : 
and  if  fhodafa  be  properly  written  at  the  end  of  the  third  line,  it  may 
imply,  that  the  royal  donations  were  made  to fixteen  temples;  or  that  the 
principal  donations  were  fxteen. 

10.  He  (hone  forth  confpicuoudy,  having  rapidly 
bound  the  Caveri ,  by  raifing  a  bridge  over  that  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  tumultuous  waters;  and  having,  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  arm,  made  JYvagra'ha  captive  in 
battle,  he  appointed  that  kingdom,  of  which  the  name 
begins  with  Sriranga ,  as  the  feudal  territory  of  his 
prifoner,  but  fubjeH  to  his  own  dominions  paramount; 
he  was  praifed,  even  to  the  end  of  his  career,  by  the 
three  peopled  worlds,  who  heard  the  whole  extent  of 
his.  fame. 

NOTE. 

Ji'vagra;ha  feems  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  prince  wbofe  do¬ 
minions  lay  beyond  the  Caveri :  the  word  means  the  Seizer  of  Life. 
Among  the  many  epithets  of  the  god  Siva,  we  find  Ranga;  and 
Sriranga-pattan ,  or  a  city  dedicated  to  him,  is  the  eapital  of  Mahefwar , 
fo  called  from  another  name  of  the  deity.  Thofe  appellations  are  in  feme 
meafure  preferved  to  this  day :  hut  the  ancient  name  of  Travancore  was 
Mallara. 

I 

11.  Having  conquered  the  regions  of  Chera,  Chola 
and  Panjya,  fubdued  the  king  Madhurivallabha, 
whofe  chief  ornament  was  his  loftinefs  of  mind,  taken 
V  i'rvo'dagra  prifoner,  vanquifhed  the  king  Gaja- 
peti,  or  Lord  of  Elephants,  and  other  fovereigns,  he 
became  univerfally  celebrated  from  the  northern! 
banks  of  Ganga  to  Lancet ,  (the  equinoctial  point, )  from  i 
the  verge  of  the  firft,  or  eaftern,  to  that  of  the  laft5l 
or  weftern  mountain,  and  placed  his  awful  beheft,  like 

'  a  chaplet; 
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a  chaplet  of  flowers,  over  the  heads  of  the  mightieft 
potentates. 

NOTE. 

Two  Brahmens ,  who  perufed  this  couplet,  propofed  to  read  Tandy  a9 
of  which  they  had  before  heard,  in  head  of  Panjya,  which  appears  m 
the  tranfcript,  Had  Madhura  been  written  inftead  of  Madhuri ,  there 
could  have  been  little  doubt,  that  it  meant  one  of  the  fouthern  kingdoms z 
one  of  my  Pandits  thinks,  that  it  means  Madura.  ' 


12.  From  that  chief  of  lion-like  men,  by  two  queens, 
Tipwa/ji/  and  Nagara',  as  from  Dasarat’ha  by  the 
divine  Causalya'  and  Sumitra\ 

13.  Sprang  two  valiant,  yet  modeft,  heroes,  like  the 
two  princes  Ra'ma  and  Lacshmana,  named  Viran- 
ri  sin  hen  dr  a  and  Crishnaraya,  both  lords  of  the 
earth. 

14.  The  famed  Viranrisinha,  having  taken  his 
feat  in  Vijayanagar ,  on  a  throne  blazing  with  gems, 
far  furpaffed  in  glory  and  policy,  the  ancient  kings 
Nriga,  Nala,  Nahusha,  and,  confequently,  all  other 
monarchs  on  earth:  from  the  fouthern  bridge  to 
Sumeru ,  the  mountain  beautifully  extended  on  this 
globe,  and  from  the  eaftern  to  the  fartheft  extremity 
of  the  weftern  hills,  he  dwelled  in  the  hearts  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  governed  his  realms  with  mild  fway. 

NOTE. 

All  the  kings  named  in  the  three  preceding  flanzas,  are  celebrated 
m  the  heroick  poems  of  India  j  and  Vijayanagar ,  or  the  City  of  ConqueJi 
is  very  generally  known.  The  epithet  avanifutanutah,  which,  if  it  be 
‘•l12 fifth  cMc,  agrees  with  Sumeru ,  may  agree,  in  the  firjl  cafe,  with  the 
hero,  and  fignify  applauded  by  ike  fon  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  by  Manga- 
la,  or  the  planet  Mars,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  third  day  of  the 
Indian  and  Gothick  weeks.  Trivedi  Servo'ru  contends,  that  it 
means,  praijed  by  the  Jons  of  the  earthy  or  by  all  men  born  on  it. 


15;  He  offered  many  prefects  in  the  Golden  Court, 
in  the  temple  of  the  three-eyed  God,  in  the  city  of 
him  whom  CaTahastT  owns  as  her  lord,  on  the 
mountain  Vencata ,  in  CdncJfii ,  on  the  two  mountains  of 
Sri  and  Sona 3  in  the  great  fhrine  of  Herihera,  at 
2  S  agar  a - 
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Sagarajangama,  Sriranga,  Cumbhacona ,  Niverti ,  and 
Mahanandi ,  that  place  of  pilgrimage,  by  which  the 
gloom  of  fin  is  difpelled. 

1 6.  At  Gbcarna ,  at  Ra'ma’s  Bridge,  and  in  number- 

lefs  places  famed  in  this  world  for  their  virtue,  the 

waters  of  the  fea  wTere  dried  by  the  dull  fcattered 

from  the  hoofs  of  his  galloping  fteeds;  and  the  earth 

herfelf  was  oppreffed  and  difturbed  by  the  god,  who 

grafps  the  thunder-bolt,  and  who  felt  pain  from  the 

obftruftion  of  the  ocean,  until  multiplied  force  was 

reftored  to  the  world  by  the  abundant  fireams  of  his 

* 

immenfe  liberality, 

NOTE . 

The  holy  places,  enumerated  in  thefe  two  ftanzas,  are  all  well 
known  to  the  Pandits ,  except  Niverti  :  the  correftnefs  of  the  reading 
may,  therefore,  be  fufpefred.  Hdbala ,  which  my  Ndgari  writer  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  the  name  of  a  river ,  and  which  one  of  my  three  Pandits 
knows  to  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  appears  on  the  palm-leaf;  but  Sd- 
gara  is  written  above  it.  If  two  diftmfl  places  are  intended,  we  find 
Jixteen  in  all,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  ftanza.  The  firft  meridian  of  the 
Hindus  palfes  through  the  city  of  Uj jay  ini,  of  which  we  know  the  pofi- 
tion;  but  as  Lanca ,  therefore,  falls  to  the  weft  of  Sildn ,  which  Rai¬ 
ma’s  Bridge  feems  to  mark  as  the  kingdom  of  Ra/van,  the  Indians 
believe  that  the  ifland  had  formerly  a  much  larger  extent :  and  it  has 
been  aflerted,  that  appearances  between  Sildn  and  the  Maldives  in 
fome  degree  jullify  that  belief.  Maidive  is,  mod  probably,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Malay  adtoipa,  from  the  promontory  of  Malaya  on  the  continent 
of  India . 

In  the  following  verfes,  which  I  received  from  a  venerable  aftrono- 
mer,  Cane  hi  alfo  appears  in  the  firft  meridian ;  and  Ujjaini  feems  diftinct 
from  Abanti ,  though  fome  authors  infill,  that  they  are  one  and  the  fame 
city. 

Bhumedhya  rec’ha  canacaanlanca 
medhyaft’hadefah  cila  vatfagulmau, 

Canchi,  farah  fannihitam,  curunam 
cfhetram  tat’ha  pajjanica  pyabantg 
Sitachalafchojjayini  che  deva 
cany  a  che  rohitaca  gargaratau. 

The  places  in  the  meridian  line  between  the  Golden  Mount  and 
Lanca,  are  Vatfa ,  Gulma ,  Cdinchi ,  Sannihitafarah,  Curucjhetrah ,  Pajja- 
vied,  Abanti,  Sitdchala,  Ujjayini,  Dcvacanya ,  Rohitaca,  GargardtP 

ij.  The 
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17.  The  gifts,  which  he  fpread  around,  were  1.  A 
Brahmdnda ,  or  mundane  egg;  2.  A  circle  of  the 
univerfe;  3.  A  vafe  representing  the  five  elements; 
4.  A  cow  formed  of  gems;  5.  A  figure  of  the  feven 
feas;  6.  Two  fprigs  from  the  tree  of  ages;  7.  A 
golden  Ca'madhe'nu,  or  celeftial  cow;  8.  A  terref- 
trial  fphere  made  of  gold;  9.  A  chariot  and  horfes 
of  the  precious  metais;  10.  A  man’s  weight  of  gold; 
ii,  A  thoufand  images  of  Cows;  12.  A  golden 
horfe;  13*  An  image  of  Brahma";  14.  A  golden 
car;  15.  A  plough  of  gold,  complete  in  its  five  parts; 
16*  A  car  drawn  by  elephants  of  the  fame  metal. 

NO  TE. 

If  all  this  be  not  a  wild  poetical  exaggeration,  and  if  fuch  prefents 
were  often  made  by  the  Hindu  Princes,  the  Mogh.ols ,  who  foon  after 
conquered  molt  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  mult  haye  plundered  the 
Hindu  temples  of  immenfe  treafures. 

18.  He  was  eminently  wife,  and  ruled  with  undi- 
rninifhed  magnificence;  and  when  he  afcended,  with 
the  cordial  acquiefcence  of  In  dr  a,  to  a  celeftial  man- 
fion,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  king, 
who  refembled,  in  his  great  qualities,  that  ruler  of  the 
firmament; 

19.  Then  the  king  Crishnara;ya,  with  irrefiftihle 
power,  bore  the  round  earth  on  his  arm  like  a  bracelet 
of  gems. 

NOTE . 

This  Prince,  the  donor  of  the  land,  was  probably  the  younger  brother 
of  V  i'ranrisinha,  who  died,  it  feems,  without  male  ilfue. 

20.  The  gods  had  apprehenfions,  in  the  beginning 
of  time,  that  the  glory  of  fo  great  a  monarch  would 
rapidly  diffufe  one  vaft  blaze  over  the  univerfe,  and 
leave  them  without  marks  of  diftinfilion :  thence  it 
was,  that  Pura'ri  a  (fumed  a  third  eye  in  his  fore¬ 
head; 
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head;  Pedma'csha,  four  arms;  Atmabku',  four 
faces;  that  Ca;liv  held  a  cimeter  in  her  hand;  Ra'ma, 
a  lotos-flower;  and  Va;n P,  a  lyre. 

NOTE. 

The  fix  names  in  the  text  are  appellations  of  the  gods  Maha^e^va, 
Vi  shnu,  Brahma',  and  the  goddefies  Durga',  Lacshmi',  Seres- 
wativ:  they  fignify,  in  order  as  they  occur,  the  foe  of  Pura  or 
Tripura ,  the  Lotos-eyed,  the  Self-exifling,  Female  Time,  the  Delightful, 
and  Speech. 

21.  In  the  midft  of  his  affembled  foes,  he  darts  a 
confuming  fire  kindled  by  his  wrath.  Oh  !  what  faid 
I ?  He  dries  up  the  feries  of  feven  oceans  with  the 
duff  and  fand  of  the  whole  earth  trampled  on  by  the 
cavalry  of  his  numerous  armies,  and  prefently  forms 
a  new  range  of  feas,  blazing  with  his  meafurelefs 
glory,  by  the  unbounded  ftreams  of  thofe  noble  gifts, 
among  which  the  firft  were  a  mundane  egg,  and  a 
golden  figure  of  Meru . 

22.  u  May  you  long  enjoy  entire  here  below,  the 
cc  felicity  and  wealth  bellowed  on  you  by  me!”  Thus 
bleffing  mankind,  and  well  knowing  the  general  ob- 
Ilacles  to  an  afcent  in  the  car  of  the  fun  towards  the 
manfion  of  the  gods,  he  diflributed  in  all  regions  of 
the  world,  thofe  obelifks  which  confer  celebrity,  and 
on  which  encomiaflick  verfes  are  engraven  by  the 
Goddefs  of  Abundance  herfelf,  that  they  might  be¬ 
come  the  laflies  of  whips,  to  quicken  the  horfes  of  the 
mountains. 

NOTE. 

The  extravagant  imagery  in  this  couplet  is  connefted  with  the  old 
Indian  cuftom  of  raifing  pillars  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great 
events,  and  with  the  belief  of  the  Hindus ,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men 
pafs  through  the  fun  to  their  feat  of  happinefs.  Although  the  Columns 
of  Vidory ,  as  they  are  called,  were  monuments  of  kingly  pride,  or  of 
courtly  adulation,  yet  the  poet  infmuates,  that  the  donor  intended  to 
facilitate  a  palfage  to  heaven  for  thofe  whom  he  had  enriched  on  earth  ; 
and  the  mountains  are  animated,  to  become  the  horfes  of  the  fun’s  car,  and 
to  be  laflied  by  the  royal  obelifks. 


Other 
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Other  columns  were  ere&ed,  perhaps,  as  Gnomons ;  and  others,  poffi- 
bly,  to  reprefent  the  phallus  of  Is  war  a:  but  thofe  called  Jayaftambkas , 
or  Pillars  of  ViSlory ,  fome  of  which  remain  to  this  day  with  metrical 
infcriptions,  are  mod  frequently  mentioned  by  (the  ancient  poets  of 
India. 

23.  He  proceeded  continually,  as  the  law  pre- 
fcribes,  for  the  attainment  of  greatnefs  and  profperity, 
to  all  terreftrial  feats  of  the  gods  and  places  of 
pilgrimage,  the  firft  of  which  were  Candoi ,  Srifaila% 
Mount  Sona>  Canacajabha ,  or  the  Golden  Court,  and 
Vencatadri ;  where  he  difpenfed  many  offerings,  as  a 
man's  weight  of  gold,  and  the  like,  together  with 
all  the  fmaller  oblations^  which  are  fpecified  in  the 
A!gama. 

NO  TE. 

The  Afgama  is  a  myfterious  book,  or  fet  of  books,  part  of  which  has 
been  communicated  to  me  by  a  Sannydsi  of  MaVhurd:  it  is  fo  named, 
bccaufe  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  Siva,  as  the  Vedas 
proceeded  leverally  from  the  four  mouths  of  Brahma'.  The  fame  word 
means  aifo  the  Veda. 

24.  When  he  is  enraged,  he  becomes  a  rod  to  pu~ 
mih  guilty  fovereigns:  when  he  affumes  the  arm  of 
Se'sha,  he  affs  as  the  chief  preferver  of  this  globe: 
he  fmiles  with  a  placid  cheek,  when  juft  princes  ad- 
drefs  him;  but  rages  in  battle,  when  he  relieves  op- 
preffed  nations  who  afk  his  protection* 

NOTE. 

Se'sha  is  the  king  of  Serpents,  the  couch  of  Vishnu,  and  the 
fyrnbol  of  Eternity.  The  meafure  of  this  rhimed  couplet  is  daclyiick,  and 
each  of  its  four  divifions  begins  and  ends  with  a  fimilar  found ;  as, 

Rojha  critah  pretipart’hlva  danda 
Tdjha  cridart’hilhu  yo  rana  chanda. 

% 

25.  juftly  is  he  ftyled  Rdjddhirdja ,  fince  he  is  the 
iupreme  ruler  of  rulers,  offering  a  mild  check  to  the 
princes  of  Muru ,  but  filling  other  kings  with  terror. 


NOTE. 
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NOTE, 

The  phrafe  rayaraganda  occurs  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding' 
ftanza.  Raya  means  a  king,  not  in  Sanfcrit,  but  in  a  popular  idiom  % 
and  the  whole  phrafe  may  be  a  title  in  the  vulgar  dialefl  of  Carnata. 
It  is  here  preceded  by  Muru ,  which  we  (hall  find  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  grant,  and  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  name  of  a  country. 
Not  one  of  the.  three  Pandits ,  who  were  confulted  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  Muru  and  Raganda ,  could  throw  any  light  on  them  5  except  that 
.Miiru  is  a  territory,  of  which  the  derivative  is  Maurava. 

2 6.  He  is  a  deliverer  of  thofe  Hindu  princes  who 
aft  like  beneficent  genii,  but  a  deftroyer  of  thofe 
who  rage  like  fierce  tigers:  thence  he  receives  due 
praifes,  with  the  title  Virapratapa>  or  the  glory  of  he* 
roes,  and  other  fplendid  epithets. 

V  •  wk’k  -.a  •  y  JgBjjs,  .  ’  V;  ,  .  . . 

NOTE. 

The  word  Hindu  is  applied  likewife  in  a  verfe  of  CaT  Ida’s  to  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  but  the  Pandits  infill,  that  it  it 
not  Sanfcrit.  Since  the  find  letter  of  it  appears  to  be  radical,  it  cannot 
be  derived  from  Indu,  or  the  moon ;  but,  fince  a  fibilant  is  often 
changed  into  an  afpirate,  it  has  been  thought  a  variation  of  Sindhu ,  or 
Indus.  To  that  etymology,  however,  we  may  objeft,  that  the  laft  con- 
fonant  alfo  mult  be  changed ;  and  that  Sindhu  is  the  name  of  a  river,  not 
of  a  people. 

27.  He  is  revered  by  the  kings  of  Anga ,  Benga , 
Calinga ,  and  others,  who  exclaim,  u  Look  on  us3 

mighty  potentate  !  Live,  and  conquer  !” 

NOTE. 

Anga  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Carna ,  including  the  diftri£l  of 
Bkagalapura.  To  the  eaft  of  Gaura ,  01  the  Land  of  Sugar ,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  Bengal ,  lies  Benga ,  properly  fo  named.  Calinga ,  ,| 
a  word  known  to  the  Greeks ,  is  the  country  watered  by  the  Gddaveri. 

28.  Exalted  with  praifes  by  the  wife,  the  king 

Crishnara'ya  fits  on  a  throne  of  gems  in  Vijaya- 
nagar>  furpaffing,  in  the  praftice  of  moral  virtue, 
Nriga,  and  other  monarchs :  from  the  center  of  the 
eaflern  to  that' of  the  weftern  mountain,  and  from  He~ 
madri  to  the  fouthern  bridge,  he  fhines  with  trail  feen- 
dent  glory,  difpenfing  riches  and  felicity  through  the 
world,  29.  One 
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29.  One  thoufand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
years  of  the  Sacdbda ,  or  era  eftablifhed  in  memory  of 
SaliVa'hana,  being  elapfed; 

30.  In  the  year  Vyaya ,  in  the  month  of  Pujhya, 
when  the  fun  was  entering  Macara ,  in  the  dark  fort¬ 
night,  on  the  day  of  Bhrigu,  and  on  that  venerable 
tifku  t^ie  tent^  of  the  moon  ; 

31.  Under  the  conftellation  Vtfdc'hd>  at  a  time  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  fortune,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
% ungab  ah  dr  d)  near  the  temple  of  the  God  with  three 
eyes ; 

NO  TE. 

The  date  of  the  grant  follows  the  genealogy  of  the  donor,  and  pre¬ 
cedes  that  of  the  donee;  after  which  comes  a  defcription  of  the  land 
granted,  and  the  religious  tenure  by  which  it  was  to  be  held.  The 
Sacdbda  began  in  Y.  C.  78,  and  the  grant  was  made  in  Y.  Ck  1526, 
the  very  year  in  which  Babur  took  poffeffion  of  Delhi;  or  264  years 
ago.:  for,  by  the  almanack  of  Navadioipa ,  the  firft  of  Vaifac'h ,  1712 
Y.  S.  anfwers  to  the  1  ith  April,  1790  Y.  C.  The  cycle  of  fixty  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fets  of  twenty  years,  each  fet  being  facred  to  one  of  the  three 
divine  attributes;  and  Vyaya  is  the  20th  year  of  the  cycle,  or  the  laffc 
in  the  part  allotted  to  B  rah  MAh  Macar  is  the  fign  of  Capricorn  ;  and 
Pufhya ,  the  8th  lunar  inanlion.  Bhrigu  was  the  father  of  Sucra, 
who  prefiaes  over  the  planet  Venus ,  and  is  properly  named  Bha^gava; 
but  the  day  of  B.hrigu  means  Friday. 

32.  That  temple  where  priefts,  who  have  aimed  at 
piety  towards  Iswara  as  their  only  grandeur,  and 
who  fhine  only  with  the  fame  of  eminent  holiriefs,  fix 

their  heart  on  tf\e  godhead  alone; 

■  '  '  .  ,a  ,  >  1’ '  ‘  ,v  a  1.T 

•  .«•  \  ■  »  A-.:  •  ,'4  .  V  j  V  ,  j  •  •  .  « 

33.  Him,  who  is  an  ornament  of  Agastya’s  race, 
andwhofe  peculiar  fludies  are  the  SaPhds^  or  branches, 
of  the  Tajurveda ;  whofe  father  was  diftinguifhed  on 
earth  in  this  age  of  Cali ,  or  contention,  by  the  fur- 
name  of  Ra'y a; 

1  v  5  ■.  f’f  •  r\ 

34.  Born  in  the  family  of  TaAiva,  Sri'  Aillapa 
Bhatta,  furnamed  Sdnc9hyandyaca ,  or  chief  teacher 

VoLt  III.  E  of 
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of  the  Sanchya  philo fophy,  (thus  men  openly  declare 
his  name,  his  race,  and  his  virtue;) 

35.  Him,  the  king,  has  appointed  the  difpenfer  of 
ne&areous  food  even  here  below,  to  thofe  pious  ftu- 
dents,  and,  in  like  manner,  his  fons  and  fons’  fens,  to 
an  age  without  end. 

NOTE . 

Agastya  was  an  ancient  fage,  now  believed  to  prefide  over  the  dar 
Canopus . 

3 6.  The  land  called  Srijayacunda  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  diftrifl  of  Choia ,  that  named  Meyiicbta  in 
the  principality  of  Chandragiri ;  that  known  in  AmU- 
ndri  by  the  name  of  Malaca . 

NO  TE . 

The  couplets,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  land,  are  fo  indiftinftly 
written,  that  the  grammatical  conftru&ion  of  them  can  hardly  be  traced. 
The  firft  letter  of  Mcyitcota  may  belong  to  the  preceding  word ;  and  an  en¬ 
tire  hemiftich  feems  in  this  place  to  be  omitted. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  this  whole  grant  is  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  Ya'gyawalcya,  in  whofe  work  we  find  the  following 
verfes : 

D  at  to  a  bhumin  nibandhan  va  critzua  Icc’kyantu  cdrayet , 
dgdmibhadranripati  perijnydnaya  parVhiwab  ; 

Pateva  tdinrapatte  va  fzoamudrdperichihnitan 
abhilec’hydtmano  vanfydndtmdnanchemahipetih:  -  \  ’  '  i 

Fret igra h aper  im a  nan  ddnach’ hedopazuernanan , 
fwahajlacdlafampannam  Jafanan  carayetjl’kiran. 

6  Let  a  king,  having  given  land,  or  affigned  revenue,  eaufe  his  gift 
e  to  be  written,  for  the  information  of  good  princes,  who  will  fucceed 
6  him,  either  on  prepared  cloth,  or  on  a  plate  of  copper,  fealed  above1 
*  with  his  own  fignet:  having  defcribed  his  anceflors  and  himfelf,  the’ 
6  dimenfions  or  quantity  of  the  gift,  with  its  metes  and  bounds,  if  it 
4  be  land,  and  fet  his  own  hand  to  it,  and  fpecified  the  time,  let  him 
6  Tender  his  donation  firm.* 

37.  Landl 
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37.  Land,  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Ptrumdperu^  Cdjo - 
maca ,  and  fo  forth,  and  the  two  villages  Cbndru  and 
Cbhila ;  -r’  1 

-4  ,  y-‘ 

•  ff*  i  i  *  «  t  i  f  ■  H  •  i  v  7 

g8.  Placed  to  the  fouth  of  P alapurujha  and 
and  to  the  weft  of  the  town  called  Parundar ; 

39.  To  the  north  of  Berupu  and  Purapded,  includ¬ 
ing  the  town  which  has  the  name  of  SivabhaElapura% 
or  that  of  Siva’s  adorers, 

40.  With  another  propitious  name,  derived  from 
the  four  facred  hearths  ( Chaturvsdi)  of  the  delightful 
Chela ;  together  with  the  charming  town  of  Govinda* 
pari  j 

ft.  *  .  „  ,  \ " 

41.  Where  eleven  Brahmens  are  to  water  one  Am- 
ra  tree,  and  to  worfhipthe  God  Rixdra  by  day  and  by 
night,  after  the  prefcribed  a£ts  of  devotion; 

42.  And  the  fmaller  town,  called  Chat  tup  dcti>  ever 
abundant  in  grain,  inhabited  by  men  eminently  learn¬ 
ed,  in  the  great  principality  of  Paraviru  ; 

43.  A  place  to  be  honoured  by  all,  marked  on  all 
fides  by  four  diftinfl  boundaries;  furrounded  with  ri- 
vulets,  formed  by  good  genii,  the  pebbles  of  which  are 
like  gems  carefully  depofited  : 

44«  Viewed  with  delight  by  the  diftant  eye,  fit  to  be 
enjoyed  by  deities;  graced  with  trees  exquifitely  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  having  the  advantage  alfo  of  pends,  wells,  and 
pools  of  water  with  raifed  banks ;  c 

’tE-*  V  «/'  4  i’’r  ^  ' 

45«  Frequented  by  officiating  priefts  and  attend¬ 
ants,  with  fubdued  paffions  and  benevolent  hearts ; 
by  deities  of  different  claffes,  and  by  travellers  who 
Know  the  Veda}  and  converfe  with  copioufnefs ; 

M  r;:  s- .  E  2  '  46,  All 
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46.  All  the  land  before  mentioned  has  the  great 
prince  Crishnade'va,  worthy  of  reverence  from  the 
wife,  given  with  ferene  joy,  having  firft  diffufed  a 
ftream  of  gold,  filver,  and  gems. 

47.  Such  was  the  decree  of  Crishnara'ya,  to 
whom  belongs  the  whole  earth  celebrated  by  the  royal 
bards;  that  bountiful  king,  who  is  the  fource  of  all 
the  wealth  poffeffed  by  the  bards  of  Muru . 

48.  By  the  command  of  the  great  Raya  Crishna- 
de'va,  the  prefident  of  his  council  proclaimed  this 
donation  to  Mrira,  or  Iswara;  and  his  command 
is  here  engraved  on  plates  of  copper. 

49.  The  artift  Sri  Vi'rana’cha'rya,  the  fon  of 
M allan  a,  wrote  on  copper  this  grant  of  the  great 
prince  Crishnade'va. 

50.  As  between  a  gift  of  land,  and  the  confirmation 
of  it  by  the  fuccelfors  of  the  donor,  the  confirmation 
is  more  meritorious  than  the  gift :  by  the  gift,  a  king 
attains  a  feat  in  heaven ;  by  the  confirmation,  a  feat 
from  which  he  can  never  fall. 

51.  The  confirmation  of  a  gift  by  another  prince,, 

has  twice  the  merit  of  a  gift  by  himfelf;  but  the  re- 
fumption  of  land  granted  by  another,  makes  even  bis: 
own  gift  fruitlefs.  , 

52.  He  who  refumes  land  given  either  by  himfelf 
or  by  another,,  becomes  a  worm  in  ordure,  for  fuc.cef- 
five  births,  through  a  period  of  fixty  thoufand  years. 

53.  Land  granted  for  virtuous  purpofes,  is  in  this 
world  the  only  lifter  of  kings;  and  confequently 
mull  not  be  enjoyed  by  them,  nor  taken  by  them  ir 
marriage. 

,  yti  •  54.  “  Thiis 
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54,  u  This  is  the  univerfal  bridge  of  virtue  for 
u  princes,  and  muft  be  repaired  by  you  from  time  to 
time.”  Thus  doth  Ra'machandra  exhort,  again 
and  again,  the  fovereigns  of  the  earth,  both  thofe  who 
now  live,  and  thofe  who  are  to  reign  hereafter, 

SRI'  VIRU'PA'CSHA  ! 

OR, 

THE  GOD  WITH  THREE  EYES! 


ON 


% 


*  , 
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IV. 

ON  THE 

MUSICAL  MODES  of  the  HINDUS : 

;  Wrt  iten  in  1784,  and Jince  much  enlarged . 

By  the  PRESIDENT. 

MUSICK  belongs,  as  a  Science ,  to  an  interefti ng 
part  of  natural  philofophy,  which,  by  mathema¬ 
tical  deductions  from  conftant  phenomena,  explains 
the  caufes  and  properties  of  found,  limits  the  number 
of  mixed  or  harmonick  founds  to  a  certain  feries, 
which  perpetually  recurs,  and  fixes  the  ratio  which 
they  bear  to  each  other,  or  to  one  leading  term;  but, 
conlidered  as  an  Art ,  it  combines  the  founds  which 
philofophy  diftinguifhes,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  gratify 
our  ears,  or  affeCt  our  imaginations;  or,  by  uniting 
both  objeCts,  to  captivate  the  fancy,  while  it  pleafes  the 
ferife;  and,  fpeaking,  as  it  were,  the  language  of 
beautiful  nature,  to  raife  correfpondent  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer:  it  then,  and  then  only, 
becomes  what  we  call  a  fine  art0  allied  very  nearly  to 
verfe,  painting,  and  rhetorick ;  but  fubordinate  in  its 
function  to  pa  the  tick  poetry,  and  inferior  in  its  power 
to  genuine  eloquence. 

Thus  it  is  the  province  of  the  philofopher  to  difeover 
the  true  direction  and  divergence  of  found,  propagated 
by  the  fucceffive  compreflions  andexpanfions  of  air,  as 
the  vibrating  body  advances  and  recedes  ;  to  fhow 
why  founds  themfelves  may  excite  a  tremulous  motion 
in  particular  bodies,  as  in  the  known  experiment  of 
inftrurnents  tuned  in  unifon  ;  to  demonftrate  the  law 
by  which  all  the  particles  of  air,  when  it  undulates 
with  great  quickness,  are  continually  accelerated  and 
retarded;  to  compare  the  number  of  pulfes  in  agitated 
air,,  with  that  of  the  vibrations  which  caufe  them;  to 
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compute  the  velocity  and  intervals  of  thofe  pulfes  in 
atmofpheres  of  different  denfity  and  elafticity;  to  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  he  can,  for  the  affe&ions  which  rail” 
fick  produces  ;  and,  generally,  to  inveftigate  thecaufes 
of  the  many  wonderful  appearances  which  it  exhibits: 
but  the  artist ,  without  confidering,  and  even  without 
knowing,  any  of  the  fublime  theorems  in  the  philofo- 
phy  of  found,  may  attain  his  end  by  a  happy  feleftion 
of  melodies  and  accents  adapted  to  paftionate  verfe,  and 
of  times  conformable  to  regular  metre ;  and,  above  all, 
by  modulation,  or  the  choice  and  variation  of  thofe 
modes ,  as  they  are  called,  of  which,  as  they  are  con¬ 
trived  and  arranged -by  the  Hindus,  it  is  my  dehgn,  and 
fhall  be  my  endeavour,  to  give  you  a  general  notion, 
with  all  the  perfpicuity  that  the  fubjed  will  admit. 

Although  we  mu  ft  aflign  the  firft  rank,  tranfcend- 
ently,  and  beyond  all  comparifon,  to  that  powerful  rau- 
fick,  which  may  be  denominated  the  lifter  of  Poetry 
and  Eloquence,  yet  the  lower  art  of  pleahng  the  fenfe, 
by  afucceftion  of  agreeable  founds,  not  only  has  me¬ 
rit,  and  even  charms,  but  may,  I  perfuade  myfeif,  be 
applied,  on  a  variety  of  occafions,  to  falutary  purpofes. 
Whether,  indeed,  the  fenfation  of  hearing  be  caufed, 
as  many  fufpeB:,  by  the  vibrations  of  an  elaftic  ether 
flowing  over  the  auditory  nerves,  and  propelled  along 
their  foiid  capillaments,  or  whether  the  fibres  of  our 
nerves,  which  feem  indefinitely  divifible,  have,  like  the 
.firings  of  a  lute,  peculiar  vibrations,  proportioned  to 
their  length  and  degree  of  tenfion,  we  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  to  decide;  but  we  are  very  fure  that  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem  is  aftefted  in  a  Angular  manner 
by  combinations  of  found,  and  that  melody  alone  will 
often  relieve  the  mind,  when  it  is  oppreffed  by  intenfe 
application  to  bufmefs  or  ftudy.  The  old  mufician, 
who  rather  figuratively,  we  may  fuppofe,  than  with 
philofophical  ferioufnefs,  declared  the  Joul  itjelf  to  he 
nothing  hut  harmony,  provoked  the  f plight  1  y  remark  of 
Cicero,  that  he  drew  his  philojophy  from  the  art  which 
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he  prcfejjed ;  but  if,  without  departing  from  his  own  art, 
he  had  merely  deferibed  the  human  frame  as  the  nobleft 
and  fweeteft  of  mufical  inftruments,  endued  with  a  na¬ 
tural  difpofition  to  refonance  and  fympathy,  alternately 
affe&ing,  andaffe&ed  by,  the  foul  which  pervades  it,  his* 
defcription  might,  perhaps,  have  been  phyfically  juft, 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  haftily  ridiculed. 
That  any  medical  purpofe  may  be  fully  anfwered  by 
mufick,  I  dare  not  affert;  but  after  food,  when  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  digeftion  and  abforption  give  fo  much  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  veffels,  that  a  temporary  ftate  of  men¬ 
tal  repofe  muft  be  found,  efpecially  in  hot  climates, 
effential  to  health,  it  feems  reafonable  to  believe,  that  a 
few  agreeable  airs,  either  heard  or  played  without  effort, 
muft  have  all  the  good  effefis  of  fleep,  and  none  of  its 
difadvantag  zs-,  putting  the  foul  in  tune ,  as  Milton  fays, 
for  any  fuhfequent  exertion  ;  an  experiment  which  has 
often  been  fuccefsfuliy  made  by  myfelf,  and  which  any 
one,  who  pleafes,  may  eafily  repeat.  Of  what  I  am 
going  to  add,  I  cannot  give  equal  evidence ;  but  hardly 
know  how  to  difbelieve  the  teftimony  of  men,  who 
had  no  fyftem  of  their  own  to  fupport,  and  could  have 
no  intereft  in  deceiving  me.  Firft,  I  have  been  affured 
by  a  credible  eye-witnefs,  that  two  wild  antelopes  ufed 
often  to  come  from  their  woods  to  the  place  where  a 
more  favage  beaft,  Sira'juddaulah,  entertained  him- 
felf  with  concerts,  and  that  they  liftened  to  the  ftrains 
with  an  appearance  of  pleafure,  till  the  monfter,  in 
whole  foul  there  was  no  mufick,  (hot  one  of  them  to 
difpiay  his  archery  :  fecondly,  a  learned  native  of  this 
country  told  me,  that  he  had  frequently  feen  the  molt 
venomous  and  malignant  fnakes  leave  their  holes, 
upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  fuppofed, 
gave  them  peculiar  delight:  and  thirdly,  an  intelligent 
Perfian,  who  repeated  his  ftory  again  and  again, 
and  permitted  me  to  wrrite  it  down  from  his  lips, 
declared,  that  he  had  more  than  once  been  pre¬ 
lent,  when  a  celebrated  lutanift,  Mirza  Mohammed, 
lurnamed  Bulbul,  was  playing  to  a  large  com¬ 
pany 
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pany  in  a  grove  near  Shiraz ,  where  he  diftincily  faw 
the  nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  mufician,  fome- 
times  warbling  on  the  trees,  fometimes  fluttering  from 
branch  to  branch,  as  if  they  wifhed  to  approach  the 
inftrument  whence  the  melody  proceeded,  and  at 
length  dropping  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  extafy, 
from  which  they  were  foon  raifed,  he  affured  me,  by  a 
change  of  the  mode. 

The  aftonifhing  effefts  afcribed  to  mufick  by  the  old 
Greeks y  and,  in  our  days,  by  the  Chinejey  Perfiansy  and 
Indians ,  have  probably  been  exaggerated  and  embel- 
jiflied;  nor,  if  fuch  effe&s  had  been  really  produced, 
could  they  be  imputed,  I  think,  to  the  mere  influence 
of  founds,  however  combined  or  modified :  it  may, 
therefore,  be  fufpe&ed,  (not  that  the  accounts  are 
wholly  fiftitious,  but)  that  fuch  wonders  were  performed 
by  mufick  in  its  largefi:  fenfe,  as  it  is  now  described  by 
the  UinduSy  that  is,  by  the  union  of  voicesy  inftrumentSy 
and  aftion-,  for  fuch  is  the  complex  idea  conveyed  by 
the  word  Sangita ,  the  fimple  meaning  of  which  *is  no 
more  than  Jymphony  :  but  moft  of  the  Indian  books  on 
this  art,  confilt  accordingly  of  three  parts,  gdna,  vddya 9 
nrityay  or  Jongy  percujfion ,  and  dancing ;  the  firft  of 
which  compriles  the  meafures  of  poetry,  the  fecond 
extends  to  inftrumental  mufick  of  all  forts,  and  the 
third  includes  the  whole  compafs  of  theatrical  repre- 
penfation.  Now  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  fuch 
an  alliance,  with  the  potent  auxiliaries  of  diftinB:  arti¬ 
culation,  graceful  gefture,  and  well-adapted  fcenery, 
mull  have  a  ftrong  general  effeft,  and  may,  from  par¬ 
ticular  aflociations,  operate  fo  forcibly  on  very  fenfi- 
ble  minds,  as  to  excite  copious  tears,  change  the  colour 
and  countenance,  heat  or  chill  the  blood,  make  the 
heart  palpitate  with  violence,  or  even  compel  tlie 
hearer  to  ftart  from  his  feat  with  the  look,  fpeech, 
and  a&ions,  of  a  man  in  a  phrenfy.  The  effedl 
jnuft  be  yet  ftronger,  if  the  fubjeft  be  religious ,  as  that. 
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of  the  old  Indian  dramas*  both  great  and  fmall,  (I 
mean  both  regular  plays  in  many  afils,  and  Shorter  dra- 
matick  pieces  on  divine  love,)  feems,  in  general,  to  have 
been.  In  this  way  only  can  we  attempt  to  account  for 
the  indubitable  effects  of  the  great  airs,  and  impaffioned 
recitative ,  in  the  modern  Italian  dramas,  where  three 
beautiful  arts,  like  the  Graces  united  in  a  dance,  are  toge¬ 
ther  exhibited  in  aftate  of  excellence  which  the  ancient 
world  could  not  have  furpaffed,  and  probably  could 
not  have  equalled.  An  heroick  opera  of  Metastasio, 
fet  by  Pergolesi,  or  by  feme  artift  of  his  incompara¬ 
ble  fchool,  and  reprefented  at  Naples ,  difplays  at  once 
the  perfection  of  human  genius,  awakens  all  the  affec¬ 
tions,  and  captivates  the  imagination  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  through  all  the  fenfes. 

When  fugh  aids  as  a  perfe6t  theatre  would  afford, 
are  not  accefiible,  the  power  of  mufick  mult  in  pro¬ 
portion  be  lefs;  but  it  will  ever  be  very  confiderable, 
if  the  words  of  the  Tong  be  fine  in  themfelves,  and  not 
only  weii  tranflated  into  the  language  of  melody,  with 
a  complete  union  of  mufical  and  rhetorical  accents, 
but  clearly  pronounced  by  an  accornplifhed  finger,  who 
feels  what  he  fmgs ;  and  fully  underfiood  by  a  hearer, 
who  has  paffions  to  be  moved  ;  efpecially  if  the  com- 
pofer  has  availed  himfelf,  in  his  tranjlation ,  (for  fuch 
may  his  compofition  very  jufily  be  called,)  of  all  thofe 
advantages  with  which  Nature,  ever  fedulous  to  pro¬ 
mote  our  innocent  gratifications,  abundantly  fupplies 
him.  The  firfi  of  thofe  natural  advantages  is  the  va¬ 
riety  of  modes ,  ox  manners,  in  which  the  jeven  harmo- 
nick  founds  are  perceived,  to  move  in  fucceffion,  as 
each  of  them  takes  the  lead,  and  confequently  bears  a 
new  relation  to  the  fix  others.  Next  to  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  feven  founds  perpetually  circulating  in  a  geo¬ 
metrical  progreffion,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
firings,  or  the  number  of  their  vibrations,  every  ear 
muft  be  fenfible,  that  two  of  the  feven  intervals  in 
the  complete  feries,  or  ocla-ve,  whether  we  confider 
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it  as  placed  in  a  circular  form,  or  in  a  right  line  with 
the  firft  found  repeated,  are  much  lhorter  than  the  five 
other  intervals :  and  on  thefe  two  phenomena,  the 
modes  of  the  Hindus  (who  feem  ignorant  of  our  com¬ 
plicated  harmony)  are  principally  conftru&ed.  The 
longer  intervals  we  fhall  call  tones ,  and  the  lhorter  (in 
compliance  withcuftom )Jemitones,  without  mentioning 
their  exact  ratios;  and  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  'places 
of  the  femitones  admit  j 'even  variations  relative  to  one 
fundamental  found,  there  are  as  many  modes  which 
may  be  called  primary,  but  we  mult  not  confound 
them  with  our  modern  modes,  which  refult  from  the 
fyftem  of  accords  now  eftablifhed  in  Europe:  they 
may  rather  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Roman 
Church,  where  fome  valuable  remnants  of  old  Grecian 
mufick  are  preferved  in  the  fweet,  majeftick,  fimple 
and  affe&ing  {trains  of  the  Plain  Song,  Now,  lince 
each  of  the  tones  may  be  divided,  we  find  twelve  fe¬ 
mitones  in  the  whole  feries ;  and  lince  each  femitone 
may,  in  its  turn,  become  the  leader  of  a  feries  formed 
after  the  model  of  every  primary  mode,  we  ha  ve/even 
times  twelve ,  or  eighty-four ,  modes  in  all,  of  which  fe~ 
venty-feven  may  be  named  Jecondary ;  and  we  Ihall  fee 
accordingly,  that  the  Ferfians ,  and  the  Hindus,  (at  leall 
in  their  molt  popular  fyltem,)  have  exactly  eighty-four 
modes,  though  diltinguilhed  by  different  appellations, 
and  arranged  in  different  claffes :  but  lince  many  of 
them  are  unpleafing  to  the  ear,  others  difficult  in  exe¬ 
cution,  and  few  fufficie.ntly  marked  by  a  character  of 
fentiment  and  exprelfion,  which  the  higher  mufick  al¬ 
ways  requires,  the  genius  of  the  Indians  has  enabled 
them  to  retain  the  number  of  modes  which  nature  feems 
to  have  indicated,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  own,  by  a  happy  and  beautiful  contri¬ 
vance,  Why  any  one  feries  of  founds,  the  ratios  of 
which  are  afcertained  by  obfervation,  and  exprelfible 
by  figures,  fhould  have  a  peculiar  effefit  on  the  organ 
of  hearing,  and,  by  the  auditory  nerves,  on  the  mind, 
will  then  only  be  known  by  mortals,  when  they  lhali 
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know  why  each  of  the  feven  colours  in  the  rainbow, 
where  a  proportion,  analogous  to  that  of  muficai 
founds,  moft  wonderfully  prevails,  has  a  certain  fpe- 
cifick  effebt  on  our  eyes;  why  the  fhades  of  green  and 
blue,  for  inftance,  are  foft  and  foothing;  while  thofe 
of  red  and  yellow,  diflrefs  and  dazzle  the  fight:  but, 
without  ft  riving  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  let  us 
be  fatished  with  knowing,  that  fame  of  the  modes  have 
diftinft  perceptible  properties,  ctnd  may  be  applied  to 
the  expreffion  of  various  mental  emotions;  a  fabt 
which  ought  well  to  be  confidered  by  thofe  performers 
who  would  reduce  them  all  to  a  dull  uniformity,  and 
faerifice  the  true  beauties  of  their  art  to  an  injudicious 
temperament. 

The  ancient  Greeks ,  among  whom  this  delightful  art 
was  long  in  the  hands  of  poets  and  of  mathematicians, 
w?ho  had  much  lefs  to  do  with  it,  afcribe  almoft  all  its 
magick  to  the  diverfity  of  their  Modes ,  but  have  left 
us  little  more  than  the  names  of  them,  without  fuch 
difcriminations  as  might  have  enabled  us  to  compare 
them  with  our  own,  and  apply  them  to  practice.  Their 
writers  addreffed  themfelves  to  Greeks ,  who  could  not 
but  know  their  national  mufick;  and  moft  of  thofe 
writers  were  profeffed  men  of  fcience,  who  thought 
more  of  calculating  ratios  than  of  inventing  melody; 
fo  that  whenever  we  fpeak  of  the  foft  Eolian  mode,  of 
the  tender  Lydian ,  the  voluptuous  lonick the  manly 
Dorian »  or  the  animating  Phrygian ,  we  ufe  merephrafes, 
I  believe,  without  clear  ideas.  For  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  mufick  of  Greece ,  let  me  refer  thofe, 
who  have  no  inclination  to  read  the  dry  works  of  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  to  a  little  trafcl  of  the  learned  Wal¬ 
lis,  which  he  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Harmo- 
nicks  .of  Ptolemy;  to  the  Di&onary  of  Molick  by 
Rosseau,  whole  pen,  formed  to  elucidate  all  the 
arts,  had  the  property  of  fpreading  light  before  it  on 
the  darkelt  fubjebts,  as  if  he  had  wrritten  with  phofpho- 
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rus  on  the  (ides  of  a  cavern;  and,  laftly,  to  the  differ- 
tation  of  Dr.  Burney,  who  palling  (lightly  over  all 
that  is  obfcure,  explains  with  perfpicuity,  whatever 
is  explicable,  and  gives  dignity  to  the  chara&er  of  a 
modern  mulician,  by  uniting  it  with  that  of  a  fcholar 
and  a  philofopher. 

The  unexampled  felicity  of  our  nation,  who  diffufe 
the  bleffings  of  a  mild  government  over  the  fineft  part 
of  India ,  would  enable  us  to  attain  a  perfefl  knowr- 
ledge  of  the  oriental  mufick,  which  is  known  and 
prablifed  in  thefe  Britijh  dominions  not  by  mercenary 
performers  only,  but  even  by  Mujelmans  and  Hindus 
of  eminent  rank  and  learning.  A  native  of  Cashdn> 
lately  refident  at  Murfhedabdd ,  had  a  complete  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Perfan  theory  and  prablice:  and  the  bed 
artifts  in  Hindufian  would  cheerfully  attend  our  con¬ 
certs.  We  have  an  eafy  accefs  to  approved  Ajiaiick 
treatifes  on  mufical  compofition,  and  need  not  lament 
with  C  hardin,  that  he  neglected  to  procure  at  Isfahan , 
the  explanation  of  a  (mail  traB  on  that  fubjefl  which 
he  carried  to  Europe:  we  may  here  examine  the  beft 
inftruments  of  Afia ,  and  may  be  mailers  of  them,  if  we 
pleafe;  or  at  leaf!  may  compare  them  with  ours;  the 
concurrent  labours,  or  rather  amufements,  of  feveral 
in  our  own  body,  may  facilitate  the  attainment  of  cor¬ 
real  ideas  on  a  fubjeft  fo  delightfully  interefting:  and 
a  free  communication,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  re- 
fpective  difcoveries,  would  condubl  them  more  furely 
and  fpeedily,  as  well  as  more  agreeably,  to  their  de- 
fired  end.  Such  would  be  the  advantages  of  union, 
or,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  art  before  us,  of  bar - 
morions  accord ,  in  all  our  purfuits,  and,  above  all,  in 
that  of  knowledge. 

On  Perfian  mufick,  which  is  not  the  fubjeB:  of  this 
paper,  it  would  be  improper  to  enlarge;  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  it  is  explained  in  a  celebrated  collection  of  trails 
on  pure  and  mixed  mathematicks,  entitled  Durratu'ltaj , 

*  and 
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and  compofed  by  a  very  learned  man,  fo  generally 
called  Allami  Shifazi,  or  the  Great  Philofopher  of  Shi - 
raz,  that  his  proper  name  is  almoft  forgotten :  but 
as  the  modern  Perfians  had  accefs,  I  believe,  to  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  harmonicks,  their  mathematical  writers  on 
mufick  treat  it  rather  as  a  fcience  than  as  an  art,  and 
fecm,  like  the  Greeks ,  to  be  more  intent  on  fplitting 
tones  into  quarters  and  eighth  parts,  of  which  they 
compute  the  ratios  to  fhew  their  arithmetick,  than 
on  difplaying  the  principles  of  modulation  as  it  may 
affeQ:  the  paffions.  I  apply  the  fame  obfervation  to  a 
fhort,  but  mafterly,'  trad  of  the  famed  Abu'si'na')  and 
fufpeft  that  it  is  applicable  to  an  elegant  effay  in  Per- 
Jian ,  called  Shamju'ldjwdt ,  -of  which  I  have  not  had 
courage  to  read  more  than  the  preface.  It  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fubjoin  on  this  head,  that  the  Perfians  diftri- 
bute  their  eighty-four  modes,  according  to  an  idea  of 
locality,  into  twelve  rooms ,  twenty-four  recejfes ,  and 
forty-eight  angles  or  corners ,  In  the  beautiful  tale 

known  by  the  title  of  the  Four  Dervifies ,  originally 
written  in  Perfia  with  great  purity  and  elegance,  we 
find  the  defcription  of  a  concert,  where  four  fingers, 
with  as  many  different  inftruments,  are  reprefented 
6i  modulating  in  twelve  makdms>  ox  per  dabs  t  twenty-four 
u Jhibahs,  and  forty-eight  gujhahs ,  and  beginning  a 
u  mirthful  fong  of  Ha'fiz,  on  vernal  delight,  in  the 
w  pet  dab  named  raft,  or  direff.”  All  the  twelve 
per  dabs ,  with  their  appropriated  jhobahs ,  are  enumerat¬ 
ed  by  AmPn,  a  writer  and  mufician  of  Hinduftdn ,  who 
mentions  an  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  only  /even 
primary  modes  were  in  ufe  before  the  reign  of  Par- 
vPz,  whofe  mufical  entertainments  are  magnificently 
defcribed  by  the  incomparable  Niza'mi  :  the  modes 
are  chiefly  denominated,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hindus ,  from  different  regions  or  towns ;  as,  among 
the  perdabs ,  we  fee  Hijdz ,  Irak ,  Isfahan ;  and,  among 
the  jhobahs ,  or  fecondary  modes,  Zdbul ,  Nifhbpur,  and 
the  like.  In  a  Sanfcrit  book,  which  Ihail  foon  be  par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly  mentioned,  I  find  the  fcale  of  a  mode,  named 
Hzjeja ,  fpecified  in  the  following  verfe: 


Mdnsagraha  sa  nyajo' c'hilo  hijejafiu  Jaydhne. 


The  name  of  this  mode  is  not  Indian  \  and,  if  I  am 
right  in  believing  it  a  corruption  of  Hijdz ,  which  could 
hardly  be  written  otherwife  in  the  Ndgari  letters,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  it  was  imported  from  Perfia  :  we 
have  difcovered  then  a  Perfian  or  Arabian  mode  with 
this  diapafon, 

D,  E,  F®,  G*,  A,  B,  C*  D; 


where  the  firft  femitone  appears  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  notes,  and  the  fecond  between  the  feventh 
and  eighth ;  as  in  the  natural  fcale  Fa>fol ,  ut ,  res 

mi,  fa:  but  the  C®,  and  G®,  or  ga  and  ni  of  the  Indian 
author,  are  varioufly  changed ;  and  probably  the  feries 
may  be  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  (though 
certainly  there  is  a  diverfity)  from  our  major  mode  of 
D.  This  melody  muft  neceffarily  end  with  the  fifth 
note  from  the  tonick,  and  begin  with  the  tonick  itfelf; 
and  it  would  be  a  grofs  violation  of  mufical  decorum 
in  India ,  to  fing  it  at  any  time,  except  at  the  dole  of 
day.  Thefe  rules  are  comprized  in  the  verfe  above 
cited;  but  the  fpecies  of  oftave  is  arranged  according 
to  Mr  Fowke’s  remarks  on  the  Vina  compared  with 
the  fixed  Swaragrdma ,  or  gamut,  of  all  the  Hindu  mu* 
ficians. 

4. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  Indian  fyftem,  which  is  mi¬ 
nutely  explained  in  a  great  number  of  Sanfcrit  books, 
by  authors  who  leave  arithmetick  and  geometry  to 
their  aftjronomers,  and  properly  difcourfe  on  mufick  as 
an  art  confined  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination.  The 
Pandits  of  this  province  unanimoufly  prefer  the  Dd- 
tnodara  to  any  of  the  popular  Sangitas ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  good  copy  of  it5  and  am  per- 
"  fectly 
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fedlly  fatisfied  with  the  Ndrayan ,  which  I  received  from 
Benares ,  and  in  which  the  Ddmodar  is  frequently  quot¬ 
ed.  The  Perfian  book,  entitled  a  Prejent  from  India, 
was  compofed,  under  the  patronage  of  Aazem  Sha'h, 
by  the  very  diligent  and  ingenious  Mirza  Khan,  and 
contains  a  minute  account  of  Hindu  literature  in  all, 
or  moll,  of  its  branches:  he  profeffes  to  have  extradl- 
ed  his  elaborate  chapter  on  mufick,  with  the  affiftance 
of  Pandits ,  from  the  Ragdrnava ,  or  Sea  of  Paffionsj: 
the  Rdgaderpana ,  or  Mirror  of  Modes;  the  Sabhdvinoda , 
or  Delight  of  Affemblies;  and  fome  other  approved 
treatifes  in  Sanfcrit.  The  Sangitaderpan ,  which  he  al¬ 
io  names  among  his  authorities,  has  been  tranflated 
Into  Perfian;  but  my  experience  juftifies  me  in  pro¬ 
noun  cing,  that  the  Moghols  have  no  idea  of  accurate 
tranflation ,  and  give  that  name  to  a  mixture  of  glofs  and 
text,  with  a  flimfy  paraphrafe  of  them  both;  that  they 
are  wholly  unable,  yet  always  pretend,  to  write  San - 
Jcrit  words  in  Arabick  letters;  that  a  man,  who  knows 
the  Hindus  only  from'  Perfian  books,  does  not  know 
the  Hindus ;  and  that  an  European ,  who  follows  the 
muddy  rivuiets  of  Mufelman  writers  on  India ,  inftead 
of  drinking  from  the  pure  fountain  of  Hindu  learning, 
will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  mifleading  himfelf  and 
others.  From  the  juft  feverity  of  this  cenfure,  I  ex¬ 
cept  neither  Abu’lfazl,  nor  his  brother  Faizis,  nor 
Mohs  an  1  Fa'ni',  nor  Mirza  Khan  himfelf;  and  I 
fpeak  of  ail  four  after  an  attentive  perufal  of  their 
works.  A  trad!  on  mufick  in  the  idiom  of  Mat'hurd , 
with  feveral  eflays  in  pure  Hinduftdni ,  lately  paffed 
through  my  hands;  and  I  poftefs  a  diftertation  on  the 
lame  art  in  the  foft  dialed!  of  Punjab ,  or  Panchanada , 
where  the  national  melody  has,  I  am  told,  a  peculiar 
and  ftriking  charadter;  but  I  am  very  little  acquainted 
with  thofe  dialedls,  and  perfuade  myfelf,  that  nothing 
has  been  written  in  them,  which  may  not  be  found 
more  copioufly  and  beautifully  expreffed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  as  the  Hindus  perpetually  call  it,  of  the  Gods ;  that 
is  of  their  ancient  bards,  philofophers,  and  legiflators. 
Vql.  III.  F  The 
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The  mod  valuable  work,  that  I  have  feen,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  mofl.  valuable  that  exids,  on  the  fubjeft  of 
Indian  mufick,  is  named  Rdgavibbdha ,  or,  Tlhe  Doffrine 
of  Muftcal  Modes  i  and  it  ought  here  to  be  mentioned 
very  particularly,  becaufe  none  of  the  Pandits ,  in  our 
provinces,  nor  any  of  thofe  from  Cdfi ,  or  Cajhmrr ,  to 
whom  I  have  fhown  it,  appear  to  have  known  that  it 
was  extant;  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  treafure  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  art,  which  the  zeal  of  Colonel  Po¬ 
ri  er  has  brought  into  light,  and  perhaps  has  preferved 
from  dedru&ion.  He  had  purchafed,  among  other 
curiofities,  a  volume  containing  a  number  of  feparate 
effays  on  mufick,  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  idioms:  befides  tra6ls  in  Arabicky  Hindi ,  and 
Perfian ,  it  included  a  fhort  effay  in  Latin ,  by  .Alste- 
dius,  with  an  interlineary  Perfian  tranflation,  in  which 
the  paffages  quoted  from  Lucretius  and  Virgil 
made  a  fmgular  appearance  :  but  the  brightefl  gem  in 
the  firing  was  the  Rdgavibbdha ,  which  the  Colonel  per¬ 
mitted  my  Nagari  writer  to  tranfcribe,  and  the  tranferipi 
was  diligently  collated  with  the  original  by  my  Pandit 
and  myfelf.  It  feerns  a  very  ancient  compofition,  but 
is  lefs  old  unquedionably  than  the  Ratnaedra  by  Sa'rn- 
ga  De'va,  which  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  it, 
and  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Burrow  procured  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Heridwar:  the  name  of  the  author  was  So'ma, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  pra&ical  mufician,  as 
well  as  a  great  fcholar,  and  an  elegant  poet;  for  the 
whole  book,  without  excepting  the  drains  noted  in 
letters,  which  fill  the  fifth  and  lafl  chapter  of  it,  con- 
fids  of  maderly  couplets  in  the  melodious  metre  called 
A'ryd:  the  firft ,  third  and  fourth  chapters  explain  the 
doHrine  of  mufical  founds,  their  divifion  and  fuccef- 
fion,  the  variations  of  fcales  by  temperament,  and  the 
enumeration  of  modes  on  a  fydem  totally  different 
from  thofe  which  will  prefently  be  mentioned;  and 
the  fecond  chapter  contains  a  minute  defcription  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Vitids ,  with  rules  for  playing  on  them.  This 
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book  alone  would  enable  me,  were  X  matter  of  my 
time,  to  compofe  a  treatife  on  the  muhck  of  India , 
with  affiftance,  in  the  practical  part,  from  an  European 
profeffor,  and  a  native  player  on  the  Vina ;  but  I  have 
leifure  only  to  prefent  you  with  an  ettay;  and  even 
that,  X  am  confcious,  mutt  be  very  fuperficial :  it  may 
be  fometimes,  but,  I  truft,  not  often,  erroneous;  and 
X  have  fpared  no  pains  to  fecure  myfelf  from  error. 


In  the  literature  of  the  Hindus ,  all  nature  is  animat¬ 
ed  and  perfonified;  every  fine  art  is  declared  to  have 
been  revealed  from  heaven;  and  all  knowledge,  di-* 
vine  and  human,  is  traced  to  its  fource  in  the  Vedas  ; 
among  which  the  Sdmaveda  was  intended  to  be  Jungt 
whence  the  reader  or  finger  of  it  is  called  Udgdtri ,  or 
Sdmaga :  in  Colonel  Polier’s  copy  of  it,  the  drains 
are  noted  in  figures,  which  it  may  not  be  impoffihle 
to  decypher.  On  account  of  this  dittinftion,  fay  the 
Brahmens ,  the  Supreme  Prejerving  Power ,  in  the  form  of 
Crishna,  having  enumerated  in  the  Gita ,  various  or¬ 
ders  of  beings,  to  the  chief  of  which  he  compares 
himfelf,  pronounces,  that,  “  among  the  Vedas,  he  was 
the  Saman.”  From  that  Veda  was  accordingly  de¬ 
rived  the  Upaveda  of  the  Gandharhas ,  or  muficians  in 
Indra’s  heaven;  fo  that  the  divine  art  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  our  fpecies  by  Brahma'  himfelf,  or  by  his 
aidive power  Sereswati',  the  Goddefs  of  Speech:  and 
their  mythological  fon  Na'red,  who  was,  in  truth,  a n 
ancient  lawgiver  and  aftronomer,  invented  the  Vind% 
called  alfo  Cach'hapi ,  or  Peftudo :  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  which  may  be  added  to  the  other  proofs  of  a  re- 
femblance  between  that  Indian  God  and  the  Mercury 
of  the  Latians .  Among  infpired  mortals,  the  hr  It  mu- 
fician  is'  believed  to  have  been  the  fage  Bherat,  who 
was  the  inventor,  they  fay,  of  Ndtacs ,  or  dramas,  re-* 
prefented  with  fongs  and  dances,  and  author  of  a  rnufi- 
cal  fyttem  which  bears  his  name,  Jf  we  can  rely  oh 
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Mirza  Khan,  there  are  four  principal  Matas ,  or  fyf- 
tems,  the  fir  ft  of  which  is  afcribed  to  Iswara,  or  Osi¬ 
ris;  the  fecond  to  Bherat;  the  third  to  Hanumat, 
or  Pa'van,  the  Pan  of  India ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fori 
of  Pavana,  the  regent  of  air;  and  the  fourth  to  Cal- 
lina't’h,  a  Rtjhi-i  or  Indian  philofopher,  eminently 
{killed  in  mufick,  theoretical  and  pra&ical:  all  four 
are  mentioned  by  So'ma;  and  it  is  the  third  of  them, 
which  muft  be  very  ancient,  and  feems  to  have  been 
extremely  popular,  that  I  propofe  to  explain  after  a 
few  introductory  remarks;  but  I  may  here  obferve 
with  So'ma,  who  exhibits  a  fyftem  of  his  own,  and 
with  the  author  of  the  Ndrdyany  who  mentions  a  great 
many  others,  that  almoft  every  kingdom  and  province 
had  a  peculiar  ftyle  of  melody,  and  very  different 
names  for  the  modes,  as  well  as  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment  and  enumeration  of  them. 

The  two  phenomena  which  have  already  been  ftated 
as  the  foundation  of  mufical  modes,  could  not  long 
have  efcaped  the  attention  of  the  Hindus ;  and  their 
flexible  language  readily  fupplied  them  with  names 
for  the  feven  Swaras,  or  founds,  which  they  difpofe  in 
the  following  order;  Jhddja>  pronounced  Jharja ,  rijh- 
abha>  gdndhara%  madhyama>  panchama>  dhaivatay  nijhd - 
da:  but  the  firft  of  them  is  emphatically  named Jwara , 
or  the  Joundy  from  the  important  office  which  it  bears 
in  the  fcale;  and  hence,  by  taking  the  feven  initial 
letters ,  or  fyllables,  of  thofe  words,  they  contrived  a 
notation  for  their  airs,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex¬ 
hibited  a  gamut,  at  leaft  as  convenient  as  that  of 
Guido:  they  call  it  Jwaragrdma ,  or Jeptacay  and  ex- 
prefs  it  in  this  form : 

Sa,  ri ,  ga>  ma,  pa,  dha ,  ni; 

three  of  which  fyllables  are,  by  a  fingular  concurrence, 
exactly  the  fame5  though  not  all  in  the  fame  places, 

with 
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with  three  of  thofe  invented  by  David  Mostare,  as 
a  fubliitute  for  the  troublefome  gamut  ufed  in  his  time, 
and  which  he  arranges  thus ; 

* 

Bo ,  ces  di,  ga»  lo>  ma>  ni . 


As  to  the  notation  of  melody,  fince  every  Indian  con* 
Tenant  includes,  by  its  nature,  the  fhort  vowel  a,  five 
of  the  founds  are  denoted  by  Tingle  confonants,  and 
the  two  others  have  different  fhort  vowels  taken  from 
their  full  names:  by  fubflituting  long  vowels,  the  time 
of  each  note  is  doubled,  and  other  marks  are  ufed  for 
a  farther  elongation  of  them:  the  o&aves  above  and 
Below  the  mean  fcale,  the  connection  and  acceleration 
of  notes,  the  graces  of  execution,  or  manners  of  fin¬ 
gering  the  inftrument,  are  expreffed  very  clearly  by 
fmall  circles  and  ellipfes,  by  little  chains,  by  curves, 
by  ftraight  lines,  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  and  by 
crefcents,  all  in  various  pofitions:  the  dole  of  a  drain 
is  diifinguifhed  by  a  lotos- flower;  but  the  time  and 
meafure  are  determined  by  the  profody  of  the  verfe, 
and  by  the  comparative  length  of  each  fy liable,  with 
which  every  note,  or  alfemblage  of  notes,  refpeffively 
correfponds.  If  I  underhand  the  native  muficians, 
they  have  not  only  the  chromatick ,  but  even  the  fe* 
cond,  or  new,  enharmonick ,  genus;  for  they  unani- 
moufly  reckon  twenty-two  srutis ,  or  quarters  and 
thirds  of  a  tone,  in  their  obfave:  they  do  not  pretend 
that  thofe  minute  intervals  are  mathematically  equal, 
but  confider  them  as  equal  in  praflice,  and  allot  them 
to  the  feveral  notes  in  the  following  order:  to Ja>  ma , 
and  four ;  to  ri  and  dha ,  three ;  to  ga  and  ni9  two; 
giving  very  fmooth  and  fignificant  names  to  each  sruli . 
Their  original  fcale,  therefore,  {lands  thus: 
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The  femitones,  accordingly*  are  placed  as  in  oiirdk- 
tonick  fcale :  the  intervals  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  and  between  the  firft  and  fecond,  are  major  tones ; 
but  that  between  the  fifth  and  fixth,  which  is  minor  in 
our  fcale*  appears  to  be  major  in  theirs;  and  the  two 
fcales  are  made  to  coincide  by  taking  a  sruti  from  pa, 
and  adding  it  to  dha ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Indian 
artifts,  by  raifing  Servaretna  to  the  clafs  of  Santa  and 
her  lifters;  for  every  sruti  they  confider  as  a  little 
nymph;  and  the  nymphs  of  Panchama,  or  the  fifth 
note,  are  Malirii ,  Chapala ,  Lola,  and  Servaretna  ;  while 
Santa  and  her  two  fillers  regularly  belong  to  Hhaivatat 
fuch  at  lead  is  the  fyftem  of  Co'hala,  one  of  the  an¬ 
cient  bards,  who  has  left  a  treatife  on  mufick* 

So'ma  feems  to  admit,  that  a  quarter  or  third  of 
a  tone  cannot  be  feparately  and  diftinflly  heard  from 
the  Vina;  but  he  takes  for  granted,  that  its  effeft  is 
very  perceptible  in  their  arrangement  of  modes;  and 
their  fixth,  I  imagine,  is  almoft  univerfally  diminifh- 
ed  by  one  Sruti ;  for  he  only  mentions  two  modes,  in 
which  all  the  feven  notes  are  unaltered.  I  tried  in  vain 
to  difcover  any  difference  in  practice  between  the  In¬ 
dian  fcale  and  that  of  our  own;  but,  knowing  my  ear 
to  be  very  infufhciently  exercifed,  I  requefted  a  Ger¬ 
man  profeffor  of  mufick  to  accompany  with  his  violin 
a  Hindu  lutanift,  who  fung  by  note  fome  popular  airs 
on  the  loves  of  Crisiina  and  Ra'dhaT  he  allured 
me,  that  the  fcales  were  the  fame:  and  Mr,  Shore 
afterwards  informed  me,  that,  when  the  voice  of  a 
native  finger  was  in  tune  with  his  harpfichord,  he 
found  the  Hindu  feries  of  feven  notes  to  afcend,  like 
ours,  by  a  fharp  third. 

For  the  conflruflion  and  charafler  of  the  Vina,  I 
muft  refer  you  to  the  very  accurate  and  valuable  pa¬ 
per  of  Mr.  Fowke  in  the  Firft  Volume  of  your  Tranf- 
aflions;  and  I  now  exhibit  a  fcale  of  its  finger-board, 

which 
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which  I  received  from  him  with  the  drawing  of  the  in- 
ffrument,  and  on  the  corre&nefs  of  which  you  may 
confidently  depend  :  the  regular  Indian  gamut  anfwers, 

I  believe  pretty  nearly,  to  our  major  mode; 

Ut,  re,  mi ,  fa,  fol,  la,  ft,  ut  : 

'  ,  ’  ,  . '  i .  e  • 

and  when  the  fame  fyllables  are  applied  to  the  notes 
which  compofe  our  minor  mode,  they  are  diftinguifhed 
by  epithets  expreffing  the  change  which  they  fuffer. 
It  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  before  we  come  to  the 
Ragas ,  or  modes  of  the  Hindus ,  that  the  twenty-one 
murch'hanas,  which  Mr,  Shore’s  native  mufician  con¬ 
founded  with  the  two-and-twenty  srutis ,  appear  to  be 
no  more  than  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon  multiplied  by 
three ,  according  to  the  difference  of  pitch  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  three  obtaves. 

Ruga ,  which  I  tranflate  a  mode ,  properly  fignifies  a 
poffwn  or  affefdion  of  the  mind;  each  mode  being  in¬ 
tended,  according  to  Bherat’s  definition  of  it,  to 
move  one  or  another  of  our  fimple  or  mixed  affec¬ 
tions;  and  we  learn  accordingly,  from  the  Ndrayan , 
that,  in  the  days  of  Crishna,  there  wer z  Jixteen  thou- 
fand  modes,  each  of  the  Gopis  at  Mafhurd  chufing  to 
fing  in  one  of  them,  in  order  to  captivate  the  heart  of 
their  paftoral  god.  The  very  learned  Sq'ma,  who 
mixes  no  mythology  with  his  accurate  fyfiem  of  Ragas , 
enumerates  nine  hundred  and  fixty  poffible  variations  by 
the  means  of  temperament;  but  felebis  from  them,  as 
applicable  to  prablice,  only  twenty-three  primary 
modes,  from  which  he  deduces  many  others :  though 
he  allows  that,  by  a  diverfity  of  ornament,  and  by  va¬ 
rious  contrivances,  the  Ragas  might,  like  the  waves  of 
the  fea,  be  multiplied  to  an  infinite  number.  We  have 
already  obferved,  that  eighty-four  modes ,  or  manners , 
might  naturally  be  formed,  by  giving  the  lead  to  each 
of  our  twelve  founds ,  and  varying,  in  feven  different 

i  ways, 
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ways,  the  pofition  of  the  femitones;  but,  fince  many 
of  thofe  modes  would  be  infufferable  in  praCtice,  and 
fome  would  have  no  character  fufficiently  marked,  the 
Indians  appear  to  have  retained  with  predilection,  the 
number  indicated  by  nature,  and  to  have  enforced  their 
fyftem  by  two  powerful  aids,  the  ajfociation  of  ideas 5 
and  the  mutilation  of  the  regular  fcales . 

Whether  it  had  occurred  to  the  Hindu  muficians,  that 
the  velocity  or  flownefs  of  founds  mud  depend,  in  a 
certain  ratio,  upon  the  rarefaction  and  condenfation  of 
the  air,  fo  that  their  motion  muft  be  quicker  in  Cum¬ 
mer  than  in  fpring  or  autumn,  and  much  quicker  than 
in  winter,  I  cannot  affure  myfelf;  but  am  perfuaded, 
that  their  primary  modes,  in  the  fyftem  afcribed  to 
PaVana,  were  firft.  arranged  according  to  the  number 
of  Indian  feafons. 

The  year  is  diflributed  by  the  Hindus  into  fix  Titus, 
or  feafons,  each  confiding  of  two  months;  and  the  firft 
feafon,  according  to  the  Amarcofha ,  began  with  Mar - 
gas'irsba ,  near  the  time  of  the  winter  folftice,  to  which 
month  accordingly  we  fee  Crishna  compared  in  the 
Gita  ;  but  the  old  lunar  year  began,  I  believe,  with 
Afwina ,  or  near  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  in  the  firft  manfion  :  hence  the 
mufical  feafon,  which  takes  the  lead,  includes  the 
months  of  Afwin  and  Car  tic,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Sarad ,  correfponding  with  part  of  our  autumn  :  the 
next  in  order  are  Ilemanta  and  Sisira ,  derived  from 
words  which  fignify  froft  and  dew :  then  come  Vafanta , 
or  fpring,  called  alfo  Surahhi ,  or  fragrant,  and  Pujhpa- 
f am  ay  a,  or  the  flower  time;  Grifhma ,  or  heat ;  and 
Vcrjhd ,  or  the  feafon  of  rain.  By  appropriating  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mode  to  each  of  the  different  feafons,  the  artifts 
of  India  connected  certain  {trains  with  certain  ideas, 
and  were  able  to  recal  the  memory  of  autumnal  mer¬ 
riment  at  the  clofe  of  the  harveft,  or  of  feparation 
z  ,  .  and 
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and  melancholy  (very  different  from  our  ideas  at  CaU 
cutta)  during  the  cold  months;  of  reviving  hilarity  on 
the  appearance  of  bloffoms;  and  complete  vernal  de¬ 
light  in  the  month  of  Madbu ,  or  honey,  of  languor  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  heats,  and  of  refrefhment  by  the  firfl  rains, 
which  caufe  in  this  climate  a  fecond  fpring.  Yet  far¬ 
ther:  fince  the  lunar  year,  by  which  feftivals  and  fti- 
perflitious  duties  are  conftantly  regulated,  proceeds 
concurrently  with  the  folar  year,  to  which  the  feafons 
are  neceffanly  referred,  devotion  conies  alfo  to  the  aid 
of  mufick,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature,  which  are  alle¬ 
gorically  worfhipped  as  gods  and  gocldelfes  on  their  fe¬ 
deral  holidays,  contribute  to  the  influence  of  fong  on 
minds  naturally  fufceptible  of  religious  emotions. 
Hence  it  was,  I  imagine,  that  Pa'van,  or  the  inventor 
of  his  mufical  fyflem,  reduced  the  number  of  original 
modes  from  /even  to  fix  ;  but  even  this  was  not  enough 
for  his  purpofe  ;  and  he  hadrecourfe  to  th efve  princi¬ 
pal  divifions  of  the  day,  which  are  the  morning ,  noon , 
and  evening,  called  trifandhya,  with  two  intervals  be¬ 
tween  them,  or  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  :  by  adding 
two  divifions,  or  intervals,  of  the  night,  and  by  leav¬ 
ing  one  fpecies  of  melody  without  any  fuch  reflri&ion, 
Soma  reckons  eight  variations  in  refpect  of  time  ;  and 
the  fyflem  of  Pa'van  retains  that  number  alfo  in  the 
fecond  order  of  derivative  modes.  Every  branch  of 
knowledge  in  this  country  has  been  embellifhed  by 
poetical  fables;  and  the  inventive  talents  of  the  Greeks 
never  fuggefted  a  more  charming  allegory  than  the 
lovely  families  of  the  fix  Rdgas ,  named,  in  the  order 
of  feafons  above  exhibited,  Bhairava,  Ma'lava, 
SrPra'ga,  Hindo'la  or  Vasanta,  Di'paca,  and 
Meg  ha  ;  each  of  whom  is  a  Genius,  or  Demigod, 
wedded  to  five  Rdginis ,  or  Nymphs,  and  father  of 
eight  little  Genii,  called  his  Putras,  or  Sons.  The  fancy 
of  Shakespear,  and  the  pencil  of  Alrano,  might  have 
been  finely  employed  in  giving  fpeech  and  form  to  this 
affemblage  of  new  aerial  beings,  who  people  the  fairy¬ 
land 
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land  of  Indian  imagination ;  nor  have  the  Hindu  poets 
and  painters  loft  the  advantages  with  which  fo  beauti¬ 
ful  a  subject  prefented  them.  A  whole  chapter  of  the 
JHdrdyan  contains  defcriptions  of  the  Rdgas  and  their 
conforts,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  Ddmbdar ,  the  Ca - 
lancura ,  the  Retnamdld ,  the  Chandricd ,  and  a  metrical 
trad  on  mufick  afcribed  to  the  God  Na'red  himfelf, 
from  which,  as  among  fo  many  beauties,  a  particular 
feledion  would  be  very  perplexing,  I  prefent  you  with 
the  firft  that  occurs,  and  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
think  the  Sanjcrit  language  equal  to  Italian  in  foftnefs 
and  elegance : 

Lila  viharena  vanantarale, 

Chinvan  prafunani  vadnu  fahayah, 

Vilafi  velodita  divya  murtih 
Snrdga  efha  prat’hitah  prit’hivyam. 

gc  The  demigod  Sri'ra'ga,  famed  over  all  this  earth, 
fweetly  fports  with  his  nymphs,  gathering  frelh  blof- 
66  foms  in  the  boforn  of  yon  grove;  and  his  divine  ii- 
66  neaments  are  diftinguiftied  through  his  graceful  vef- 
85  ture.” 

Thefe  and  fimilar  images,  but  wonderfully  diverfi- 
fied,  are  expreffed  in  a  variety  of  meafures,  and  re- 
prefented  by  delicate  pencils  in  the  Rdgamdlds ,  which 
all  of  us  have  examined,  and  among  which  the  moft 
beautiful  are  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  R.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Hay.  A  noble  work  might  be  compofed  by  any 
mufician  and  fcholar,  who  enjoyed  leifure,  and  difre- 
garded  expenfe,  if  he  would  exhibit  a  perfeft  fyftem  of 
Indian  mufick  from  Sanjcrit  authorities,  with  the  old 
melodies  of  So'ma  applied  to  the  fongs  of  J  ayadeVa, 
embellifhed  with  defcriptions  of  all  the  modes  accu¬ 
rately  tranflated,  and  with  Mr.  Hay’s  Rdgamdlu ,  de¬ 
lineated  and  engraved  by  the  fcholars of  Cipriani  and 
Bartolozzi. 


Let 
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Let  us  proceed  to  the  fecond  artifice  of  the  Hindu 
muficians,  in  giving  their  modes  a  diftinCt  character, 
and  a  very  agreeable  diverfity  of  expreffion.  A  curi¬ 
ous  paffage  from  Plutarch’s  Treatife  on  Mufick  is 
tranflated  and  explained  by  Dr.  Burney,  and  ftands 
as  the  text  of  the  mo  ft  interefting  chapter  in  his  difi- 
fertation  :  fince  I  cannot  procure  the  original,  I  exhi¬ 
bit  a  paraphrafe  of  his  tranflation,  on  the  correCtnefs 
of  which  I  can  rely  :  but  I  have  avoided,  as  much  as 
poffible,  the  technical  words  of  the  Greeks ,  which  it 
might  be  neceffary  to  explain  at  fome  length.  44  We 
44  are  informed,  (fays  Plutarch,)  by  Aristoxenus, 

44  that  muficians  afcribe  to  Olympus  of  Myfia ,  the 

45  invention  of  enharmonhk  melody,  and  conjecture* 

44  that,  when  he  was  playing  diatonicaliy  on  his  flute, 
44  and  frequently  paffed  from  the  higheft  of  four  founds 
44  to  the  lowed  but  one,  or  eonverfely,  flapping  over 
.*4  the  fecond  in  defcent,  or  the  third  in  afcent,  of  that 
4C  feries,  he  perceived  a  Angular  beauty  of  expreffion, 
44  which  induced  him  to  difpofe  the  whole  feries 
44  of  feven  or  eight  founds  by  fimilar  flaps,  and 
44  to  frame  by  the  fame  analogy  his  Dorian  mode, 
4£  omitting  every  found  peculiar  to  the  diatonick 
44  and  chromatick  melodies  then  in  ufe,  but  with- 
44  out  adding  any  that  have  fince  been  made  effen* 
44  tial  to  the  new  enharmonick  :  in  this  genus,  they 
44  fay,  he  compofed  the  Nome,  or  ftrain,  called  Spon- 
44  dean,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  in  temples  at  the  time  of 
44  religious  libations.  Thole,  it  feems,  were  the  firft 
44  enharmonick  melodies;  and  are  ftill  retained  by 
44  fome,  who  play  on  the  flute  in  the  antique  ftyle, 
44  without  any  divifion  of  afemitone;  for  it  was  after 
44  the  age  of  Olympus,  that  the  quarter  of  a  tone  was 
44  admitted  into  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  modes ;  and 
44  it  was  he,  therefore,  who,  by  introducing  an  exqui- 
64  lite  melody  before  unknown  in  Greece ,  became  the 
44  author  and  parent  of  the  molt  beautiful  and  affeCt- 
u  ing  mufick.”  i 
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This  method  then  of  adding  to  the  chara&er  and 
effed  of  a  mode  by  diminifhing  the  number  of  its  pri¬ 
mitive  founds,  was  introduced  by  a  Greek  of  the 
Lower  Jfia>  who  flourifhed,  according  to  the  learned 
and  accurate  writer  of  the  travels  of  Anacharsis, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  before 
Christ;  but  it  mult  have  been  older  {till  among  the 
Hindus ,  if  the  fyftem,  to  which  I  now  return,  was  ac¬ 
tually  invented  in  the  age  of  Ra'ma. 

Since  it  appears  from  the  N dray  an ,  that  thirty -fix 
modes  are  in  general  ufe,  and  the  relt  very  rarely  ap¬ 
plied  to  pradice,  I  fhall  exhibit  only  the  fcales  of  the 
fix  Rdgas  and  thirty  Rdginis ,  according  to  So'ma,  the 
authors  quoted  in  the Ndrayan,  and  the  books  explained 
by  Pandits  to  Mirza  Khan;  on  whofe  credit  I  mull 
rely  for  that  of  Cacuhhd ,  which  I  cannot  find  in  my 
Sanfcrit  treatifes  on  mufick  :  had  1  depended  on  him 
for  information  of  greater  confequence,  he  would  have 
led  me  into  a  very  ferious  miltake;  for  he  afiferts, 
what  I  now  find  erroneous,  that  the  graha  is  the  firft 
note  of  every  mode,  with  which  every  fong,  that  is 
compofed  in  it,  mult  invariably  begin  and  end .  Three 
diftinguifhed  founds  in  each  mode  are  called  graha , 
nydfa ,  ansa ;  and  the  writer  of  the  Hardy  an  defines  them 
in  the  two  following  couplets: 

Graha  fwarah  fa  ityudo  yo  gitadau  farriarpitah, 

•  Nydfa  fwaraftu  fa  prodo  yo  git adi  famapticah: 

Yo  vyadivyanjaco  gane,  yafya  ferve’  nugaminah, 

Yafya  fervatra  bahulyam  vady  anfso  pi  nripotamah. 

The  note,  called  graha ,  is  placed  at  the  beginning, 
u  and  that  named  nydfa ,  at  the  end,  of  a  fong:  that 
44  note  which  difplays  the  peculiar  melody,  and  to 
44  which  all  the  others  are  fubordinate,  that  which  is 
44  always  of  the  gratefi;  ufe,  is  like  a  fovereign,  though 
44  a  mere  ansa:  or  portion.* 

«  By 
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C£  By  the  word  vddi,  (fays  the  commentator,)  he  means 
€e  the  note  which  announces  and  afcertains  the  Rdga, 
u  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  parent  and 
u  origin  of  the  grab  a ,  and  nydja this  clearly  fhows, 
I  think,  that  the  ansa  muft  be  the  tonick  :  and  we  fhall 
find  that  the  two  other  notes  are  generally  its  third  and 
fifth,  or  the  mediant  and  the  dominant.  In  the  poem 
entitled  Mdgha  there  is  a  mulical  fimiie,  which  may 
illuftrate  and  confirm  our  idea  : 

,  * 

Analpatwat  pradhanatwad  ansafyevetarafwarah, 
Vijigilhornripatayah  prayanti  pericharatam. 

cc  From  the  greatnefs,  from  the  tranfcendent  qualities, 
of  that  Hero  eager  for  conqueft,  other  kings  march 
£S  in  fubordination  to  him,  as  other  notes  are  fubordi- 
^  nate  to  the  ansa 

If  the  ansa  be  the  tonick,  or  modal  note,  of  the 
Hindus 5  we  may  confidently  exhibit  the  fcales  of  the 
Indian  modes  according  to  Soma,  denoting  by  an  af« 
terifk  the  omiflion  of  a  note  : 


Bhairava  : 

~  dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

ri,  ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

Vardti : 

fa, 

ri, 

g*> 

ma,  pa, 

dha, 

nu 

Medhyamadi : 

ma, 

pa, 

■# 

9 

ni,  fa, 

* 

9 

ga. 

Bhairavi : 

fa, 

ri. 

g** 

ma,  pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Saindhavi : 

fa, 

ri. 

* 

9 

ma,  pa, 

dha , 

# 

« 

Bengali : 

Ja> 

g*i 

ma,  pa, 

dha, 

ni , 

Malaya  : 

ni , 

fa, 

ga,  ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

Todi : 

\ 

ma, 

pa, 

dha,  ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

Gaudi :  < 

ni. 

fa. 

n, 

*9  nra, 

pa, 

# 

• 

Gonddcri ; 

fa, 

ri, 

g*i 

ma,  pa, 

% 

9 

ni. 

Suft'havafi : 

w 

not  in  Soma. 

Caculhd  : 

not  in  Soma. 

Srira'ga  ; 
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Srira'ga  : 

r  ni. 

fa, 

ri,  ga ,  ma, 

pa, 

dha 

Malavasri: 

fa, 

5 

ga,  ma,  pa, 

* 

, 

ni . 

Maravt : 
JDbanydf'l :  * 

g*9 

ma, 

pa,  *,  ni. 

fa, 

# 

• 

la, 

* 

9 

ga,  ma,  pa, 

* 

9 

ni . 

Vajanfi : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga,  ma,  *, 

dha, 

ni. 

AJaveri : 

_  ma, 

pa, 

dha,  ni,  fa, 

ga- 

Hindo'la  : 

ma, 

9 

dha,  ni,  fa, 

* 

9 

ga. 

Ramacri ; 

fa, 

/b 

ga,  ma,  pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Desdcjh'i : 

g<h 

ma 

,  pa,  dha,  *, 

fa, 

ri. 

Relit  a : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga,  ma,  *, 

dha, 

ni. 

Veldvati : 

dba , 

ni, 

fa,  *,  ^  ga, 

ma, 

9 

Patamanjari : 

V, 

not  in  Sqma. 

Dipaca  : 

not  in  Soma* 

Resit 

r  ri, 

* 

, 

ma. 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa* 

Cdmbcdi: 

fa, 

ri, 

ga9 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

# 

• 

Nett  a :  -* 

fa, 

n;, 

g?9 

ma, 

pa, 

dha , 

Cedar i : 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

g*9 

ma. 

pa, 

dha 

Carnati : 

L 

fa, 

* 

, 

ma, 

pa, 

# 

» 

Me;cha  : 

not  in  Soma. 

♦ 

r 

spaced: 

r  fa, 

n, 

g*9 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Mel  lari ; 

dha, 

* 

5 

fa, 

ri. 

# 

, 

ma, 

pa. 

Gurjari: 

ri, 

ma, 

# 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

Bhupali : 

* 

, 

pa, 

dJo  cZ 

* 

, 

fa, 

ri. 

Defacri : 

ri, 

ga, 

ma 5 

'pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

It  is  impoffible  that  I  fhould  have  erred  much,  if 
at  all,  in  the  preceding  table,  becaufe  the  regularity 
of  the  Sanjcrit  metre  has  in  general  enabled  me  to 
correct  the  manufcript ;  but  I  have  fome  doubt  as  to 
Veluvali ,  of  which  pa  is  declared  to  be  the  ansa ,  or 

tonick. 
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tonick;  though  it  is  faid  in  the  fame  line,  that  both  pa 
and  ri  may  be  omitted:  I,  therefore,  have  fuppofed 
dha  to  be  the  true  reading,  both  Mirza  Khan  and  the 
Ndrayan  exhibiting  that  note  as  the  leader  of  the 
mode.  The  notes  printed  in  Italick  letters  are  vari- 
oufly  changed  by  temperament,  or  by  fhakes,  and  other 
graces;  but,  even  if  I  were  able  to  give  you  in  words 
a  diftinft  notion  of  thofe  changes,  the  account  of 
each  mode  would  be  infufferably  tedious,  and  fcarce 
intelligible,  without  the  affiflance  of  a  mafterly  per¬ 
former  on  the  Indian  lyre.  According  to  the  beft 
authorities  adduced  in  the  Ndrayan ,  the  thirty-fix 
modes  are,  in  feme  provinces,  arranged  in  thefe 
forms : 


Bhairava: 

f 

dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

g*  3 

ma, 

pa. 

Varati : 

fa, 

ri. 

ga9 

ma. 

9 

dha, 

ni. 

Medhyamddi 

\ 

ni. 

fa, 

# 

3 

ga3 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

Bhairavl : 

fa,  ' 

* 

5 

ga3 

ma, 

9 

dha, 

ni. 

Saindhavi : 

pa, 

dha 

,  ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga9 

mae 

Bengali : 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

ma. 

Pas 

dha. 

ni. 

Ma'lava: 

ma. 

# 

3 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

’i 

ri, 

ga« 

Todi : 

ma. 

dha. 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

Gaddi : 

j 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga3 

ma. 

# 

3 

dha* 

Gondacri : 

fa, 

3 

ga? 

ma, 

pa, 

# 

9 

ni. 

Sufi  h  avail: 

dha, 

ni, 

A 

ri, 

ga9 

ma. 

$ 

Cacuhhd : 

not  m  the  Nardyan. 

Srira'ga  : 

fa. 

ri, 

* 

ga* 

ma. 

fay 

dha. 

ni. 

Mdlavafri : 

fa, 

ri. 

ga? 

ma. 

pa. 

dha 

nh 

Mdravi : 

< 

fa, 

3 

ga, 

ma. 

pa, 

dha: 

i  ni* 

Dhanydsi : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma , 

Pa, 

dha. 

• 

>  ni. 

Vafanfi : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga* 

ma. 

Pa» 

dha. 

ni* 

A'/dveri ; 

W 

ri, 

ga* 

raa. 

Pa» 

dl.a 

,  ni. 

fa* 

t  .  >  > 

Bindola  ; 
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Hindola: 

f  fa, 

ga? 

ma, 

dha,  ni. 

Ramacfi : 

i  >. 

ri.  oa, 

'  5  o  5 

ma, 

pa, 

dha,  ni. 

Eefdcjh'i :  J  ga, 

ma,  pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa,  *. 

Lelitd : 

A 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

*,  ni. 

Velavali : 

dha, 

ni,  fa. 

ri, 

ma,  pa. 

Patamanjari : 

.  pa3 

dhay  ni, 

fa, 

riy 

gay  ma. 

Dipaca: 


omitted. 


Desi : 
CambocTi : 
Nett  a : 
Cedar i : 
Carndti: 


f  * 

ni, 
fa? 
-  fa, 


fa,  ri,  ga,  ma,  par  dha. 

ri,  ga,  ma,  pa,  .  dha,  nu 

ri ,  ga,  ma,  pa,  dha,  ni. 

omitted. 

fa,  ri,  ga,  ma,  pa,  dha. 


Me'gha  : 
$*ac  cd : 
Melldri: 
Gurjari : 
B hvp all : 
Difacrl : 


f  dha,  ni,  fa,  ri,  ga,  ma,  pai 

(a  mixed  mode.) 
dha,  ni,  *,  ri,  ga,  ma, 

omitted  in  the  Ndrdyan. 
fa,  ri,  ga,  *,  pa,  dha.  *. 

_  ni,  fa,  *,  ga,  ma,  pa,  * 


Among  the  fcales  juft  enumerated,  we  may  fafely  fix 
on  that  of  Sri'ra'ga  for  our  own  major  mode,  fince  its 
form  and  chara&er  are  thus  defcribed  in  a  Sanfcrit 
couplet: 


Jatinyafagrahagramanseshu  fhadjd’  ipapanchamah , 
Sringaravirayorjheyah  Srirago  gitacovidaih. 


cc  Muficians  know  Sn'rdga  to  have  fa  for  its  princl- 
<fi  pal  note,  and  the  firft  of  itsfcale,  with  ^<2  diminifhed, 
and  to  be  ufed  for  exprefling  heroick  love  and  va- 
“  lour.”  Now  the  diminution  of  pa  by  o  nosruti  gives 
us  the  modern  European  fcale. 
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ut,  re,  mi ,  fa,  fol ,  la,  ft,  ut ; 

4'-*  '  •  «  *  '  .  V  "  'i, 

with  a  minor  tone,  or,  as  the  Indians  would  exprefs 
it,  with  three  srutis ,  between  the  fifth  and  fixth 
notes. 

On  the  formulas  exhibited  bv  Mirza  Khan  I  have 

j 

lefs  reliance;  but,  fince  he  profeffes  to  give  them  from 
Sanfcrit  authorities,  it  feemed  proper  to  tranfcribe 
them : 

f  .  t.L  5  '  ■*'  l  *  .  '  K  •  f  •  ‘  !  .  '  V  '1: 


Bhairava: 

^*dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

# 

9 

ga  9 

ma, 

Varati : 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha,  ni* 

Medhyamddi : 
Bhairam . 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga¬ 

ma, 

Pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

Saindhavi: 

fa, 

» 

n, 

. g a, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha,  ni* 

Bengali : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa? 

dha,  ni* 

Malava: 

f fa,  - 

<9 

ri? 

g3> 

r" 

ma. 

pas, 

dha, 

ni. 

To  Si : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Gaudi : 

fa, 

* 

5 

ga, 

ma. 

9 

dha. 

nic 

Gondacfi : 

ni, 

fa. 

% 

9 

ga? 

ma. 

pa, 

* 

Suft'hdvati : 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

« 

Cacubhd : 

jlha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

* 

0 

Srira'ga  : 

ffa. 

ri, 

ga? 

ma. 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Mdiavafri : 

fa? 

ri, 

ga? 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni* 

Maravi : 
Dbanyds i  • 

fa. 

* 

9 

pa, 

ga? 

ma. 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

ri, 

ga? 

* 

* 

Vajanfi : 

fa. 

ri, 

ga? 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

A' f avert : 

dha. 

ni, 

fa, 

* 

9 

* 

5 

ma. 

pa. 

Vol.  Ill,  G  .  Ill  NDOLAS 
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Hindo'la: 

rfa, 

* 

9 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

*, 

Ill* 

Ramacfi : 

fa. 

# 

9 

ga, 

ma. 

pa, 

* 

9 

ni- 

Desdcjhl: 
Lelitd:  ^ 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni5 

fa, 

* 

• 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

* 

9 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

• 

Velavdll : 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

P  atamanjan : 

J>a, 

dha. 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga9 

ma. 

Dipaca; 

ffa, 

n. 

ga,  ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Desi : 

ri, 

ga, 

ma,  *, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

Cambodi : 

J 

dha, 

ni, 

fa,  ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa« 

Nett  a : 

fa, 

m, 

dha,  pa, 

ma, 

ga. 

ri. 

Cedar/. : 

ni, 

fa, 

*,  ga. 

ma, 

pa , 

© 

Carndti : 

lnb 

fa, 

ri,  ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

Ml'gha: 

'"dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

n, 

ga, 

* 

9 

* 

# 

Paced: 

fa, 

ri, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

M ell  art  :■ 

dha, 

ni, 

*, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

* 

• 

Gurjari : 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

Bhi/paPi: 

fa, 

ga, 

ma, 

dha, 

ni, 

pa, 

ri. 

Dejacri : 

Ja, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

Pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

It  may  reafonably  be  fufpe&ed,  that  the  Moghol 
writer  could  not  have  fliown  the  diftin&ion,  which 
m uft  neceiiarily  have  been  made,  between  the' differ¬ 
ent  modes,  to  which  he  affigns  the  fame  formula;  and, 
as  to  his  inverfions  of  the  notes  in  fome  of  the  Ragi- 
7irst  I  can  only  fay,  that  no  fuch  changes  appear  in 
the  Sanfcrit  books  which  I  have  infpeBed.  I  leave 
our  fcholars  and  muficians  to  find,  among  the  feales 
here  exhibited,  the  Dorian  mode  of  Olympus;  but  it 
cannot  efcape  notice,  that  the  Chinefe  fcale,  C,  D,  E,  % 
G,  A,  *,  correfponds  very  nearly  with  ga,  ma,pa,  *,  ni9 
*,  of  the  Mar  a  vi  of  So/ma  We  have  long  known 
m  Bengal ,  from  the  information  of  a  Scotch  gentleman 
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[killed  in  mufick,  that  the  wild  but  charming  melo¬ 
dies  of  the  ancient  Highlanders  were  formed  by  a 
fimilar  mutilation  of  the  natural  fcale.  By  fuch  mu¬ 
tilations,  and  by  various  alterations  of  the  notes  in 
tuning  the  Vina^  the  number  of  modes  might  be  aug¬ 
mented  indefinitely;  and  Callina't’ha  admits  ninety 
into  his  fyftem,  allowing^  nymphs,  inftead  of five ,  to 
each  of  his  mufical  deities ;  for  Dipaca ,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  coniidered  as  a  loft  mode,  (though  Mirza 
K  han  exhibits  the  notes  of  it,)  he  fubftitutes  Pancha - 
ma:  for  Hindola,  he  gives  us  Vajanta^  or  the  Spring; 
and  for  Mdlava^Natanardyan,  or  CnRisHNAthe  Dancer; 
all  with  fcales  rather  different  from  thofe  of  Pa'van. 
The  fyftem  of  Iswara,  which  may  have  had  fome  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  old  Egyptian  mufick  invented  or  improv¬ 
ed  by  Osiris,  nearly  refembles  that  of  Han u mat  ; 
but  the  names  and  fcales  are  a  little  varied:  in  all  the 
fyftems,  the  names  of  the  modes  are  figniiicant,  and 
fome  of  them  as  fanciful  as  thofe  of  the  fairies  in  the 
Midfummer  Night’s  Dream.  Forty-eight  new  modes 
were  added  by  Bherat,  who  marries  a  nymph,  thence 
called  Bhdryd ,  to  each  Putra ,  or  Son,  of  a  Raga ;  thus 
admitting,  in  his  mufical  fchool,  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  manners  of  arranging  the  feries  of  notes. 

Had  the  Indian  empire  continued  in  full  energy  for 
the  laft  two  thoufand  years,  religion  would,  no  doubt, 
have  given  permanence  to  fyftems  of  mufick  invent-* 
ed,  as  the  Hindus  believe,  by  their  Gods,  and  adapted 
to  myftical  poetry:  but  fuch  have  been  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  their  government  fince  the  time  of  A  lex  an  - 
der,  that  although  the  Sanjcrit  books  have  preferved 
the  theory  of  their  mufical  compofidon,  the  pra£lice 
of  it  feems  almoft  wholly  loft  (as  all  the  Pandits  and 
Rajas  confefs)  in  Gaur  and  Magarha>  or  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar .  When  I  firft  read  the 
iongs  of  Jayade'va,  who  has  prefixed  to  each  of 
them  the  name  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  anciently 

G  %  *  fung. 
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panied  with  the  original  notes:  I  felefted  the  mode 
of  Vafanta ,  becaufe  it  was  adopted  by  Jayade'va 
himfelf  to  the  mod  beautiful  of  his  odes,  and  becaufe 
the  number  of  notes  in  Soma  compared  with  that  of 
the  fyllables  in  the  San/crit  danza,  may  lead  us  to 
guefs,  that  the  drain  itfelf  was  applied  by  the  mufician 
to  the  very  words  of  the  poet.  The  words  are 

Lalita  Iavanga  lata  perisilana  comala  malaya  farmre, 

Madhucara  nicara  carambita  cocila  cujita  cunja  cutire 
Viharad  heririha  iarafa  vafante 

Nrityati  yuvati  janena  faman  fac’hi  virahi  janafya  durante. 

While  the  foft  gale  of  Malaya  wafts  perfume 
64  from  the  beautiful  clove-plant,  and  the  recefs  of 
u  each  flowery  arbour  fweetly  refounds  with  the 
46  drains  of  the  Cocila  mingled  with  the  murmurs  of 
“  the  honey-making  fwarms,  Heri  dances,  O  lovely 
friend,  with  a  company  of  damfels  in  this  vernal 
feafon:  a  feafon  full  of  delights,  but  painful  to  fe- 
parated  lovers.” 

I  have  noted  Soma’s  air  in  the  major  mode  of  A, 
or/#,  which,  from  its  gaiety  and  brilliancy,  well  ex- 
prefles  the  general  hilarity  of  the  fong ;  but  the  fen- 
timent  of  tender  pain,  even  in  a  feafon  of  delights, 
from  the  remembrance  of  pleafures  no  longer  attain¬ 
able,  would  require  in  our  mufick  a  change  to  the 
minor  mode;  and  the  air  might  be  difpofed  in  the 
form  of  a  rondeau,  ending  with  the  fecond  line,  or 
even  with  the  third,  where  the  fenfe  is  equally  full,  if 
it  fhould  be  thought  proper  to  exprefs  by  another 
modulation,  that  imitative  melody  which  the  poet  has 
manifedly  attempted:  the  meafure  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  air  fhould  be  gay,  or  even  quick,  in  exadl  propor¬ 
tion  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  drain  in  the  mode  of  Hindola, 
beginning  and  ending  with  the  fifth  note /#,  but  want- 
;  1  ing 


•• 


s 


l 


I 


\ 
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ing  pa>  and  ri3  or  the  fecond  and  fixth :  I  could  eafily 
have  found  words  for  it  in  the  Gitagovinda ,  but  the 
united  charms  of  poetry  and  mufick  would  lead  me 
too  far;  and  I  mult  now  with  relu&ance  bid  farewei 
to  a  fubje6l?  which  I  defpair  of  having  leifure  to 
re  fume. 


AN  OLD  INDIAN  AIR . 


i£r  S=P=p=  -  S=f=pq bp-jtj 

dssrtJsSil 

la  h  ta  la  van  ga  la  ta  pe  ri  si  la  na 

-pdq-3^ 

co  ma  i 

-p-.-'C- 

a  ma 

!.— ji 

la  ya  sa 

l - — 

0  ci  la 

05*  “c  *-a  s  p 

mi  re  mad  hu  ca  ra  ni  ca  ra  ca  r 

—  -— -LiBfc 

am  bi  t 

a  c 

-jr*  ft 

fP— 

» 

S' 

»  , 

r — p— — p~— 1 

%  * 

g— — — *~r— r— , 

r 

I  1*  .  J  f*  - 

l  r  u  r  p.  4 

is - n  l.  : 

ar~F  ir:  F  

cu  ji  ta  cun  ja  cu  ti  re  vi  ha  ra  ti  he  ri  ri  ha 


sa  ra  sa  va  sail  te  nrit  ya  ti  yu  va  ti  ja  ne  na  sa  mamsachi 


vi  ra  hi  ja  nasyadu  ran  te. 


sa  ri  ga  ma  pa  dha  na  sa 


t 
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A  LETTER 

From  Lieutenant  BROWNE  to  the  PRESIDENT. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  courfe  of  reading  hi  (lory,  it  is 
a  reflexion,  which  mult,  I  think,  have  occurred  to 
every  one,  that  if  the  a&ors  in  the  moft  .material 
events  could  have  forefeen  the  importance  which  thofe 
events  would  have  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity,  they  would 
certainly  have  preferved  fuch  detailed  and  circumftan- 
tial  relations  of  them,  as  would  have  prevented  the 
general  darknefs  and  uncertainty  which  we  now  ex¬ 
perience  and  lament:  but  it  has  probably  feldom  hap¬ 
pened,  that  their  genius,  or  leifure  from  more  important 
concerns,  has  admitted  of  this;  and  thus  we  are  from 
neceffity  often  compelled  to  reft  fatisfied  with  imperfect 
traditions,  repeated  (or,  which  is  worfe,  arbitrarily) 
by  fubfequent  hiftorians. 

With  what  avidity  fiiould  we  now  perufe  an  ac¬ 
count  written  by  any  of  the  principal  perfons  prefent 
at  the  battle  of  HaJUngs,  of  Lincoln ,  of  Lewes ,  of 
Evejham,  of  Crejfy ,  of  Agincourt>  of  Low  tony  or  of 
Bojworth !  but  in  thofe  days  a  general  or  ftatefman 
was  as  unfkilful  with  his  pen  as  he  was  expert  with 
his  fword;  and  the  monks,  who  were  almoft  the  only 
writers,  were  feldom  participators  of  fuch  aftive 
fcenes. 

Confidering  this,  as  well  as  the  importance  which 
the  wars  and  politics  of  Hindojlan  have  now  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  opinions  of  European  hiftorians,  I  cannot 
avoid  believing,  that  the  great  events  of  this  country 
will  hereafter  be  fought  for  with  as  much  diligence, 

as 
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as  thofe  of  the  early  part  of  European  hiftory  are  at 
prefen t:  if  I  am  not  miftaken  in  this,  the  Battle  of 
PaniDut  will  be  among  thofe  events  which  will  claim 
the  greateft  attention,  both  as  a  military  aBion,  and 
as  an  era  from  which  the  reduBion  of  the  Mahrnita 
power  may  be  fixed,  who  otherwife  would  probably 
have  long  ago  reduced  the  whole  of  Hindoftan  to  their 
obedience. 

It  appeared  to  me  in  this  light  at  a  time  when  a 
very  particular  and  authentick  narrative  of  that  aBion 
came  into  my  poffefiion;  and,  as  the  plainnefs  of  the 
original  led  me  to  believe  myfelf  competent  to  the 
talk,  I  was  induced  to  undertake  the  tranfiating  it  into 
Englijhy  that  the  difficulty  of  reading  it  in  the  Perftan 
might  not  prevent  its  being  as  generally  known  as  its 
hiPtoricai  importance  merits. 

•  ;  -  '  '\.  1  ■  '  1  .  '  !  ’  f  i  '  '  t  ■  w  ,  J  i  »  '  ■. 

>  .  |  ,  r  v  i-  '  ’ 

It  is  alrnoft  fuperfluous  to  tell  you,  dear  Sir,  who 
are  fo  well  verfed  in  Jfiatick  hiftory,  that  this  battle 
was  fought  in  the  month  of  January,  1761,  between 
the  united  forces  of  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs  on  one 
fide,  commanded  by  Sedasheo,  (commonly  called  the 
Bhow,)  and  the  combined  armies  of  the  Durranies , 
RohillaSy  and  Hindoftany  MuJJulmanSy  on  the  other, 
'under  the  command  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durrany;  few 
battles  have  been  more  bloody,  or  decifive  of  greater 
events;  for,  had  the  Mahrattas  been  conquerors,  they 
would  have  put  a  final  period  to  the  Mujfulman  domi¬ 
nion  in  Hindoftany  and  eftablifhed  their  own  in  its 
place;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  power  of  the  Mahrat¬ 
tas  received  a  iliock,  from  which  it  has  never  entirely' 
recovered;  and  the  Durrany  Shaii,  having  returned 
precipitately  to  his  own  dominions,  left  the  difunited 
RohillaSy  and  Hindoftany  MuftftulmanSy  to  carry  on, 
as  they  could,  their  diftraBed  government,  under  a 
wretched  pageant  of  royalty,  and  a  divided  and  un¬ 
principled  nobility. 

The 
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The  writer  of  this  narrative,  Casi  Raj  Pundit, 
was  a  Muttafeddy  in  the  fervice  of  the  late  Vizier, 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah  ;  and  being  by  birth  a  native  of 
th e  Decern^  acquainted  with  the  Mabratta  language,  and 
having  fome  friends  in  the  fervice  of  the  Bhow,  he 
became  the  channel  of  feveral  overtures  for  peace, 
which  the  Bhow  endeavoured  to  .negociate  through 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah :  this,  together  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  clearnefs  of  his  narrative,  makes  it  much 
more  interefting  than  any  other  which  I  have  feen. 
The  tranflation  is,  however,  far  from  literal,  as  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  the  ftyle  as  plain  and  unadorned 
as  poflible. 

Such  as  it  is,  permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  offer  it  to  you, 
and  to  leave  it  to  your  difpofal :  if  I  am  fo  happy  as 
to  know  that  it  receives  your  approbation,  as  likely 
to  prove  ufeful  in  elucidating  the  hiftory  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  fufficiently  rewarded  for  the 
time  it  has  taken  up.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the 
greateft  efteem  and  refpeft, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful 


/ 

Dinap  ore, 

February  i,  1791* 


and  obedient  Servant, 

JAMES  BROWNE. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PANIPUT, 

AND  OF  THE  EVENTS  LEADING  TO  IT, 

Written  in  Perftan  by  Casi  Raja  Pundit,  who  was 

prejent  at  the  Battle . 

BALA  ROW,  Pundit  Pradhan,  who  fat  on  the 
Mufnud  of  government  in  the  Decan,  was  confi- 
dered  by  the  chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  Hindojlan  as  a 
man  of  wifdom,  circumfpe&ion,  and  good  fortune: 
but  he  naturally  loved  his  eafe  and  pleafure,  which 
did  not  however  lofe  him  the  refpect  and  attachment 
of  his  people. 

As  long  as  harmony  prevailed  in  his  family,  he  left 
the  entire  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  government 
to  Sedasheo*  Row  Bhow,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to 
pleafure. 

Sedasheo,  from  his  earlieft  years,  had  ftudied 
every  branch  of  the  art  of  government,  the  regulation 
of  the  finances  and  the  army,  and  the  conduQ;  of  all 
publick  affairs,  under  tfie  inftrubiion  of  Ramchundra 
Baba  Sindhvi ,  the  greateff  Tfatefman  of  the  age;  and 
from  the  firft  watch  of  the  day  till  the  middle  of  the 
night,  applied  to  the  publick  bufinefs.  By  his  great 
experience,  addrefs,  and  ability,  he  brought  men  over 
to  his  opinion,  to  a  co-operation  in  his  meafures,  and 
a  perfect  reliance  upon  his  wifdom  and  ability.  Se¬ 
veral  important  affairs,  both  in  the  Decan  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  had  been  brought  to  a  conclufion  by  his  means; 
and  at  length  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  com¬ 
pleting 
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pleting  the  conquefl  of  Hindoftany  under  the  fupreme 
command  of  Raghunaut  Row.  Mulhar  Row  Hul- 
kur,  Junkoogee  Sindia,  and  feveral  other  chiefs, 
were  ordered  to  a£l  under  him  with  very  powerful 
forces.  They  accordingly  marched  into  Hindoftan,  and 
with  little  difficulty  reduced  every  place  to  their  obe¬ 
dience,  until  they  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La - 
hore  and  Shahdowla:  here  they  were  oppofed  by  }ehan 
Khan,  and  the  other  cammanders  left  in  thofe  diftricts 
by  Ahmed  Shah  Durr  any,  whom  they  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  repafs  the  Attock.  They  kept  poffeffion 
of  that  country  for  fome  time,  but  the  army  beginning 
to  fall  conhderably  in  arrears,  Raghunaut  Row 
thought  it  advifeabie  to  return  to  the  Decan. 

Upon  the  return  of  Raghunaut  Row,  the  accounts 
of  his  expedition  being  infpebted  by  the  Bhow,  it  was 
found  that  a  debt  of  eighty-eight  lacs  of  rupees  was 
due  to  the  army,  fo  much  had  the  expences  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  exceed  all  the  colleftions  of  tribute,  pjhcujhy 
& c.  The  Bhow,  who  was  in  every  refpedl  iupenor 
to  Raghunaut,  reproached  him  feverely  lor  this,  and 
afked  him  if  that  was  his  good  management,  to  bring 
home  debts  inftead  of  an  increafe  of  wealth  to  the  trea- 
fury  of  the  date;  which  Raghunaut  Row  replied  to, 
by  advifing  him  to  try  his  own  fkill  next  time,  and  fee 
what  advantage  he  could  make  of  it.  Bala  Row,  how¬ 
ever,  interfered,  and  reconciled  them  in  fome  degree, 
by  excufing  Raghunaut  Row  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience. 

Next  year  the  fcheme  of  reducing  Hindoftan  being 
renewed,  and  the  command  again  offered  to  Raghu¬ 
naut  Row;  he  declined  it,  faying,  u  Let  thofe  have 
“  the  command  who  are  well-wilhers  to  the  date, 
and  who  will  confult  the  public  advantaged’  This 
fpeech  gave  great  offence  to  the  Bhow;  and,  on  many 
confiderations,  he  offered  himlelf  to  take  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  expedition;  taking  with  him  Biswas 
Row,  the  elded  fon  of  Bala  Row,  then  '  feventeen 
years  of  age,  as  the  nominal  commander  in  chief,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Mahrattas* .  The 
army  under  his  command  was  very  numerous,  and 
they  fet  out  on  their  expedition  without  delay ;  but, 
as  foon  as  they  had  paffed  the  Nerbuddaf ,  the  Bhow 
began  to  exercife  his  authority  in  a  new  and  offenfive 
manner,  and  both  in  fettling  the  accounts  of  the  army 
and  revenue,  and  in  all  public  bufinefs,  he  {flowed  a 
capricious  and  felf-conceited  conduct.  He  totally 
excluded  from  his  council  Mulhar  Row,  and  all  the 
other  chiefs  who  were  experienced  in  the  affairs  of 
Hindoftan ,  and  who  had  credit  and  influence  with  the 
principal  people  in  that  country,  and  carried  on  every 
thing  by  his  own  opinion  alone. 

When  he  came  to  Seronga ,  he  difpatched  Vakeels 
with  prefents  to  all  the  principal  chiefs  in  Hindoftan * 
inviting  them  to  an  alliance  and  co-operation  with 
him,  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  Hindo¬ 
ftan,  Among  the  reft,  a  Vakeel  came  with  the  above 
propofal  to  the  Navab  Shujah-ul-Dowlah,  bringing 
with  him  a  prefent  of  fine  cloths  and  jewels  to  a  con- 
fiderable  amount;  and  informing  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  whenever  the  Bhow  fhould  arrive  near 
him,  he  would  difpatch  Naroo  Shunker  to  conduct 
Shujah-ul-Dowlah  to  him,  Shujah-ul-Dowlah 
anfwered  him  in  the  language  of  profeffion,  but  de¬ 
termined  in  his  own  mind  to  keep  himfelf  difengaged 
from  both  parties,  and  to  be  a  fpeCtator  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  conteft  till  his  future  conduCt  fhould  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  event,  when  he  defigned  to  join  the 
vigors. 

Ahmed 

%  ■  t 
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Ahmed  Shah  Durrany,  after  the  defeat  of  Dat- 
tea  [ee  Putul  Sindia,  cantoned  his  army  in  the 
diftri£t  of  Anuf/hair ,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ; 
and  Dattea  Jee  Putul  himfelf  having  been  killed  in 
an  action  with  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  the  latter  was 
apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  the  refentment  of 
the  MahrattaSy  and  therefore  united  himfelf  clofely 
with  the  Durrany  Siiah,  who  was  himfelf  excited  to 
invade  Hindojlan  by  a  with  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  his 
General  Jehan  Khan  the  preceding  year,  but  {till  by 
the  folicitations  of  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  who  agreed 
to  bear  the  extra  charges  of  the  Shah’s  army,  and, 
being  himfelf  a  man  of  great  military  reputation,  as 
well  as  an  able  politician,  had  perfuaded  all  the  Rohil- 
la  chiefs,  and  the  Patans  oS.  Ferokhabad^  to  join  the 
D  urrany.Shah. 

The  Bhow,  befides  his  own  Decany  troops,  had 
brought  with  him  all  the  auxiliaries  that  he  could 
collect  in  Malwa,  Janfye,  See .  under  the  command 
of  the  feveral  Aumilsf  fuch  as  Naroo  Shunker and 
others;  and,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  river  Chum - 
buly  he  fent  a  confidential  perfon  to  Raja  Surja 
Mul,  chief  of  the  Jauts ,  propofing  a  conference, 
and  that  Surja  Mul  fhould  enter  into  alliance  with 
him.  Surja  Mul  fent  him  word  in  reply,  that  his 
negotiations  with  the  Mahrattas  had  always  been 
condu&ed  through  the  mediation  of  Mulhar  Row 
and  the  Sindeas,  and  that  if  thev  chofe  to  interfere 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  he  was  ready  to  wait  on  the 
Bhow.  The  Bhow  from  neceflity  afked  thofe  chiefs 
to  affilt  him  in  this  matter,  which  they  having  con¬ 
tented  to,  as  icon  as  the  army  of  the  Mahrattas  ap¬ 
proached  to  Agra,  Surja  Mul  paid  his  refpe&s  to 
the  Bhow;  and  the  converfation  turning  on  the  mod 
advifable  mode  of  conducing  the  war,  Surja  Mul 
faid,  “  You  are  the  matter  of  Hindoftan,  pofl'efled  of 
u  all  things;  I  am  but  a  Zemindar,  yet  will  give  my 
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a  advice  according  to  the  extent  of  my  comprehen- 
fion  and  knowledge.  In  the  firft  place,  the  families 
u  of  the  chiefs  and  foldiers,  the  large  train  of  bag- 
u  gage,  and  the  heavy  artillery,  will  be  great  impedi- 
“  ments  to  carrying  on  the  kind  of  war  which  you 
have  now  in  hand.  Your  troops  are  more  light  and 
“  expeditiousthanthofeof  Hindoftan;  butthe Durranies 
u  are  {till  more  expeditious  than  you.  It  is  therefore 
u  advifable  to  take  the  field  againft  them  quite  uincum- 
55  bered,  and  to  leave  the  fuperfluous  baggage  and  fol- 
lowers  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Chumbul ,  under  the 
prote&ion  of  Jan/ye  or  Gualiar;  which  places  are 
u  under  your  authority. 

a  Or,  I  will  put  you  in  poffeffion  of  one  of  the 
i(  large  forts  in  my  country,  Heig  or  Combeir ,  or 
u  Burtpoor ,  in  which  you  may  lodge  the  baggage  and 
a  followers;  and  I  will  join  you  with  all  my  forces. 

In  this  arrangement,  you  will  have  the  advantage 
46  of  a  free  communication  with  a  friendly  country 
46  behind  you,  and  need  be  under  no  apprehenfions 
46  refpe&ing  fupplies  to  your  army ;  and  there  is 
44  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  enemy  will  not  be  able 
44  to  advance  fo  far,  but  will  by  this  plan  of  opera- 
44  tions  be  obliged  to  difperfe,  without  effeSing  any 
44  thing.”  ■ 

Mulhar  Row,  and  the  other  chiefs,  approved  of 
this  advice,  and  obferved,  u  that  trains  of  artillery 
44  were  fuitable  to  the  royal  armies,  but  that  the 
44  Mahratta  mode  of  war  was  predatory;  and  their 
44  belt  way  was  to  follow  the  method  to  which  they 
44  had  been  accuftomed;  that  Hindoftan  was  not  their 
44  hereditary  poffeffion  ;  arid,  if  they  could  not  fucceed 
44  in  reducing  it,  it  would  be  no  difgrace  to  them  to 
44  retreat  again.  That  the  advice  of  Surja  Mul  was 
46  excellent;  and  that  the  plan  which  he  propofed^ 
44  wouid  certainly  compel  the  enemy  to  retreat,  as  they 
3  /  64  had 
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44  had  no  fixed  pofteftion  in  the  country.  That  their 
44  object  for  the  prefent,  therefore,  fhould  be  to  gain 
44  time  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  when  the 
44  T>ur  ranks  would  certainly  return  to  their  own 
44  country.” 

Notwithftanding  that  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs  were 
unanimous  in  recommending  this  plan,  the  Bho'w, 
relying  on  the  ftrength  of  his  army,  and  his  own  cou¬ 
rage  and  ability,  would  not  liften  to  it,  but  faid,  44  that 
44  his  inferiors  had  acquired  military  reputation  by 
44  their  actions  in  that  country;  and  it  never  fhould 
44  be  reproached  to  him,  that  he,  who  was  the  fupe- 
44  rior,  had  gained  nothing  but  the  difgrace  of  afting 
44  defenfively.”  And  he  reproached  Mulhar  Row 
with  having  outlived  his  aflivity  and  his  underftanding: 
at  the  fame  time  faying,  44  that  Surja  Mul  was  only  a 
44  Zemindar ;  that  his  advice  was  fuitable  enough  to  his 
44  rank  and  capacity,  but  not  worth  the  confideration 
44  of  men  fo  much  his  fuperiors.” 

Men  of  wifdom  and  experience  were  furprized  at 
this  arrogance  and  obflinacy  in  a  man  who  always 
formerly  had  Ihown  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  circum- 
fpe&ion  as  the  Show  had  done  till  this  expedition ; 
and  concluded,  that  fate  had  ordained  the  mifear- 
riage  of  their  enterprife.  Every  one  became  difgufted 
by  his  harfh  and  offenfive  fpeeches;  and  they  faid 
among  themfelves,  44  It  is  better  that  this  Brahman 
44  fhould  once  meet  with  a  defeat,  or  elfe  what  weight 
44  and  confideration  fhall  we  be  allowed?” 

The  Bhow  polled  a  body  of  troops  to  prevent  Sur¬ 
ja  Mul  from  leaving  the  camp  :  this  alarmed  him  ve- 
by  much,  but,  as  all  the  chiefs  were  of  one  opinion,* 
Muliiar  Row  and  the  reft  advifed  him  not  to  be  hafty, 
but  to  a61  as  circumftances  fliould  dire£l;  and,  for  the 
prefent,  to  remain  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  Bhow. 

After 
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After  this,  the  Bhow  marched  from  Agra  to  Dehly , 
and  at  once  laid  fiege  to  the  royal  caftle,  where  Ya- 
coob  aly  Khan  (who  was  nephew  to  the  Durr  any 
Vizier ,  Shah  vulli  Khan)  commanded,  and  fum- 
moned  him  to  furrender  the  caftle,  after  the  batteries 
had  played  fome  days*  Yacoob  aly  Khan  finding 
that  refiftance  was  vain,  by  the  advice  of  Shah  vulli 
Khan,  capitulated  through  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs^ 
mediation,  and  delivered  the  caftle  up  to  the  Bhow, 
who  entered  it  with  Biswas  Row,  and  feized  upon  a 
great  part  of  the  royal  effefls  that  he  found  there :  ef- 
pecially  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  of  audience, 
which  was  of  filver,  and  made  at  an  immenfe  expenfe, 
was  pulled  down,  and  coined  into  feventeen  lacks  of 
rupees.  Many  other  aflions  of  the  fame  kind  were 
done;  and  it-  was  generally  reported  to  be  the  Show’s 
deftgn  to  get  rid  of  fuch  of  the  principal  Hindoftany 
chiefs  as  ftood  in  his  way;  and,  after  the  Durrany 
Shah  ftiould  return  to  his  own  country,  to  place  Bis¬ 
was  Row  upon  the  throne  of  Dehly.  This  intelligence 
was  brought  to  the  Naval ?  Shu j a-u l-Dowlah,  and 
it  is  on  his  authority  that  I  relate  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rains  fet  in,  and  the  Bhow 
cantoned  his  army  in  Dehly ,  and  for  twelve  cofs  round 
it,  refiding  himfelf  in  the  caftle;  while  Ahmed  Shah 
D  urrany  remained  in  cantonments  near  Anufshair . 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah  gave  him  exaft  information  of 
every  thing  that  pafled;  upon  which  intelligence  the 
Shaii  told  him,  ^  that,  as  Shuja-ul-Dowlah  was  a 
chief  of  great  weight  and  power,  and  vizier  of  Hin- 
£e  doftan*>  it  was  of  the  greateft  importance  to  fecure 
him  to  their  intereft,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  join 
u  them;  for  that,  fhould  he  be  gained  by  the  Mah~ 
s-  rattasy  the  worft  confequences  muft  arife  from  it. 
54  That  it  was  not  neceflary  that  he  fhould  bring  a 
^  large  army  with  him;  his  coming  even  with  a  few 
would  very  confiderably  ftrengtherj  their  caufe. 
Vol.  Ill/  U  «  Thai 
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That  on  a  former  oceafion,  when  he  (Ahmed  Shah) 
4t  invaded  Hindoftan ,  Shuja-ul-Dowlahs  father, 
u  Sufder  Jung,  had  oppofed  him,  and  been  the 
“  principal  means  of  his  failure.  That  no  doubt 
46  this  would  make  Shuja-ul-Dowlah  apprehen- 
6;  live  and  fufpicious  of  him,  and  therefore  Nujei-b- 
ul-Dowlaii  mull  endeavour  by  every  means  to 
“  get  the  better  of  that  obftacle,  left  Shuj  a-ul~ 
<£  Dowlah  fhould  join  the  oppoiite  party.  That  this 
was  a  negociatiori  too  nice  and  important  to  be 
conducted  by  Vakeels ,  or  by  letters,  and  that  there- 
fore  X  uj eib-u l-Dowlaii  muft  go  himfelf  with  a 
final  1  efcort,  and  in  perfon  prevail  on  Shuja-ul- 
Dowlah  to  join  them.'5 

Ahmed  Shah  Durrany,  and  his  vizier,  Shah 
vulli  Kiian,  fent  written  treatifes  of  alliance,  and 
the  Koran  {'baled  with  their  feals,  by  Nujeib-ul-Dow- 
1, ah,  who,  taking  his  leave  of  the  Durrany  Shah, 
fet  out  with  an  efcort  of  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  in 
three  days  got  to  Mindy  Gaut ,  on  the  Ganges . 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  fome  time  before  this,  had 
been  encamped  on  his  frontier  near  the  Ganges ,  for 
the  protection  of  his  country,  and,  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  of  Nuj eib-u l-Dowlah’s  fudden  arrival,  he 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  giving  him  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  fh o-wing  him  all  the  honours  which  hofpitali- 
ty  and  politenefs  demanded.  Nujeib-ul^Dowlah 
fhowed  him  the  treaties  propofed  by  the  Durrany 
Shah,  and  gave  him  every  afturance  and  encourage¬ 
ment  poftible,  both  from  the  Durrany  Shah  and 
from  himfelf;  and  explained  to  him  alfo  the  perils  of 
their  own  lituation.  “  For  my  own  part,”  faid  he, 
I  give  over  every  hope  of  fafety,  when  I  refleCl 
r*c  that  the  Bnow  is  my  declared  enemy;  but  it  be- 
hoves  you  alfo  to  take  care  of  yourfelf,  and  to  fe- 
66  cure  an  ally  in  one  of  the  parties  :  and,  as  you  know 
the  Bhow  bears  a  mortal,  hatred  to  all  Mktfulmans , 
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^  whenever  he  has  the  power  to  fhow  his  enmity*  nei- 
ther  you  nor  I,  nor  any  other  Mujfulmdn ,  will 
efcape.  Though,  after  all*  the  deftiny  of  Goa 
5*  will  be  fulfilled,  yet  we  ought  alfo  to  exercife  our 
55  own  faculties  to  their  utrnoff.  From  my  friendfhip 
to  you,  I  have  come  this  diftance  to  explain  things 
66  to  you,  though  averfe  from  all  unneceffary  trouble,. 
Now  confider  and  determine.  The  Begum  ,  your 
C6  mother,  is  capable  of  advifing  us  both:  confult  her 
cs  upon  the  occafron,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  your  farm- 
ly,  and  determine  on  what  you  fhall  think  beft.” 

After  considering  the  matter  for  two  or  three  days* 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah  concluded,  that  it  would  be  very 
unfafe  and  improper  to  join  th e  Mabrattas :  and  to  de¬ 
cline  the  proffered  friendfhip  of  the  other  party,  would 
be  impolitick,  efpecially  after  their  deputing  a  man  of 
Nujeib-ul-Bowlah’s  rank  to  him;  and  would  never 
he  forgiven  either  by  the  Siiah,  or  the  Rohilla  chiefs* 
Yet  the  danger  appeared  very  great,  whether  the  vic¬ 
tory  fhould  fall  to  the  Mabrattas,  or  to  the  Durr  antes* 
He  at  length,  however,  determined  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  and  to  join  the  Durr  any 
Shah.  He  accordingly  difpatched  his  women  to 
Lucknow ,  appointed  Raja  Beni  Behader  Naib  Sulab 
during  his  abfence,  and,  fetting  out  with  Nujeib- 
ul-D  owlah,  and  arriving  at  the  Durrany  camp  near 
Anufshair ,  was  prefented  to  Ahme#  Shah  Durrany, 
who  treated  him  with  the  greateft  confideration  and 
honour,  told  him  that  he  confidered  him  as  one  of  his 
own  children ;  that  he  waited  for  his  arrival,  and 
now  would  (hew  him  the  punifhment  of  the  Mabrattas , 
with  many  proofs  of  his  friendfhip.  He  at  the  fame 
time  proclaimed  it  through  his  own  camp,  that  nc? 
Durrany ;  fhould  prefume  to  commit  any  violence  of 
irregularity  in  Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s  camp:  that  any 
one  who  did,  fhould  be  put  to  immediate  death ;  add¬ 
ing,  that  Shuja*ul-Do\vlah  was  the  fon  of  Sufdem 
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Jung,  the  gueft  of  Ahmed  Shah’s  family ;  and  that 
he  confidered  him  as  dear  as  his  own  child.  The 
grand  vizier  Shah  vulli  Khan,  who  was  a  man  in 
the  higheft  eileem  and  refpeft  with  all  ranks,  called 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah  his  fon  alfo,  and  treated  him  with 
the  higheft  diftinftion. 

As  the  common  foldiers  among  Durranies  are  ftuh- 
born  and  difobedient,  notwithftanding  the  Shah’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  they  committed  fome  irregularities  in  Shu- 
ja-ul-Dowlah’s  camp:  the  Shah,  hearing  of  this, 
had  two  hundred  of  them  feized  upon,  and,  having 
had  their  nofes  bored  through  with  arrows,  and  firings 
paffed  through  the  holes,  they  were  led  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  like  camels,  to  Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  to  be  put 
to  death  or  pardoned,  as  he  fbould  think  proper.  7  He 
accordingly  had  them  releafed;  and  from  that  time 
none  of  the  Durrany  foldiers  made  the  leaf!:  difturbance 
in  Shuja-ul-Dowlaii’s  camp. 

Soon  after  this,  though  the  rains  were  frill  at  their 
height,  the  Shah  marched  from  Anufshair ,  and  can¬ 
toned  his  army  at  Shahdera ,  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna , 
oppofite  to  the  city  of  Dehly.  Many  pofts  of  the  Mab- 
ratta  'army  were  within  fight;  but  the  river  was  too 
deep  and  rapid  to  be  paffed. 

The  Bhow  fent  Bqwany  Shunker  Pundit,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Aurungabad ,  and  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  ex¬ 
perience,  with  fome  overtures  to  Shuja-ul-Dowlah; 
telling  him  that  there  was  no  ground  for  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  Mahrattas  and  his  Excellency’s  family;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  formerly  given  great  fupport 
and  afliftance  to  Sufder  Jung,  Shuja-ul-Dchvlah’s 
father.  Why  then  did  the  Navab  join  their  enemies? 
That  their  not  having  long  lince  defired  him  to  join 
them  in  perfon,  was  folely  owing  to  their  unwilling- 
nefs  to  give  him  inconvenience,  That  now  it  was 

by 
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by  all  means  neceffary  for  him  to  join  them,  or  at 
leaft  to  feparate  himfelf  from  the  other  party,  and  to 
fend  fome  perfon  of  charaHer  and  rank,  on  his  part, 
to  refide  within  the  camp. 

Accordingly  the  Naval  fent  Raja  Debydut,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Dehly ,  who  was  in  his  fervice;  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  (whofe  father  had  been  the  royal  treasurer 
during  the  adminiftration  of  the  Syeds  ;  and  he  him¬ 
felf  had  been  one  of  the  houfehold  during  the  reign 
of  Mohammed  Shah,)  to  accompany  Bowany  Shun- 
ker.  The  Naval  alfo  fent  Row  Casy  Raj,  (the  wri¬ 
ter  of  this  narrative,)  who  had  been  in  the  fervice  of 
Sufder  Jung,  and  much  favoured  by  him.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  told  Bowany  Shunker  that  I  (Casy  Raj) 
was  alfo  a  Decany ,  and  introduced  me  to  him  in  his 
own  prefence;  where  we  foon  recognized  our  being 
of  the  fame  call  and  country.  Bowany  Shunker 
wrote  the  Bhow  word  of  my  being  emploved  in  this 
affair;  upon  which  the  Bhow  caufed  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  me  in  the  Decan  language;  but  as  there  was 
fome  deficiency  in  the  form  of  addrefs,  I  did  not  re¬ 
ply  to  it.  The  Bhow  inquired  of  Bowany  Shunker 
why  I  negleffed  to  anfwer  his  letter;  which  being  ex¬ 
plained,  he  was  very  angry  with  his  Munjhy . 

When  Raja  Debydut  got  to  the  Bhow’s  camp,  the 
negotiation  began;  but  the  Bhow  being  diffatisfied 
with  this  agent,  he  fent  Bowany  Shunker  back  to 
tell  Shu j a-ul-Dowlah,  that  Raja  Debydut  was  too 
unguarded  a  man  to  be  entrufted  with  fecrets  of  fuch 
importance :  he  therefore  defired  the  Naval  would 
fend  a  trufty  man  entirely  to  be  relied  on,  and  fend 
word  by  him  precifely  what  fleps  were  to  be  pur- 
fued.  , 

At  the  fame  time  other  overtures  came  from  Mul- 
har  Row,  and  Raja  Surja  Mul,  to  know  what  part 
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they  fhould  ad.-  All  thefe  propofals  the  Navab  com¬ 
municated  exa&ly  to  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  and  the 
grand  vizier;  and  negotiated  with  the  Mahrattas  by 
their  advice, 

Nujeib-ul-Dowlah  threw  every  obftacle  that  he 
could  in  the  way  of‘ peace:  but  the  grand  vizier  told 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  that,  if  a  peace  could  be  brought 
about  through  his  means,  it  would  be  better;  that  he 
was  very  willing  to  forward  it,  and  would  engage  to 
obtain  the  Shah’s  concurrence.  In  fad,  he.  was  at 
this  time  on  but  indifferent  terms  with  Nujeib-ul^ 
Dqwlah, 

At  length  it  was  refolved  to  fend  the  eunuch  Mo^ 
hammed  Yacoob  Khan  with  their  propofals  to  the 
Mahrattas,  and  to  tell  them  from  Shuja-ul-Dowlah, 
that  he  acknowledged  the  friendfhip  which  had  al¬ 
ways  fubfifted  between  them  and  him;  that  however 
it  was-  neither  propernor  pradicable  for  him  to  join 
them,  but  that  on  every  proper  occafion  he  was  ready 
to  manifeft  his  friendfhip,  by  giving  them  the  belt 
intelligence  and  advice ;  and,  iince  they  afked  his 
opinion  in  the  prefent  inflance,  he  would  advife 
them  to  avoid  attempting  any  other  mode  of  carry-r¬ 
ing  on  the  war,  than  the  predatory  and  defultory 
one,  to  which  they  were  accuftomed:  or  that,  if  they 
preferred  peace,  means  fhould  be  devifed  for  obtain^ 
ing  it. 

They  at  the  fame  time  wrote  to  Raja  Surja  Mul, 
advifing  him  to  quit  the  Mahrattas ,  and  return  to  his 
own  country ;  which  advice  coinciding  with  his  own 
opinion,  he  promifed  to  follow  it. 

The  Bhow,  in  anfwer  to  Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  kindnefs  of  his  advice  and  condufl, 
and  promifed  to  pay  attention  to  what  he  had  faid. 

That 
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That  as  to  peace,  he  had  no  caiife  oF  quarrel  with  the 
Durrany  Shah,  who  might  march  back  to  his  own 
country  whenever  he  pleafed;  that  all  the  country  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Attock  fhould  remain  in  the  pbh 
feffion  of  the  Shah,  and  all  on  this  fide  of  it.  fhould 
belong  to  the  chiefs  of  Hindoftan ,  who  might  divide 
and  fettle  it  as  they  could  agree  among  themfelves. 
Or,  if  this  fhould  not  fatisfy  the  Shah,  he  fhould  pof- 
fefs  as  far  as  Lahore.  LafHy,  he  faid,  that,  if  the  Shah 
infilled  on  (till  more,  he  fhould  have  as  far  as  Sir  hind , 
leaving  the  remainder  to  the  chiefs  of  Hindoftan ,  as 
was  faid  before.  With  this  anfwer  Yacoob  Khan 
returned. 

Two  days  after  this,  Surja  Mul,  who  was  en¬ 
camped  at  Bidderpoory  fix  cofs  from  Deify  9  by  the 
advice  of  Mulhar  Row,  and  the  other  difaffected 
chiefs,  under  pretence  of  changing  the  ground  of 
his  encampment,  fent  off  all  his  baggage  and  camp- 
followers  towards  his  own  country,  and,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  they  had  got  ten  cofs  on  their 
way,  he  followed  them  with  his  divi lions  of  troops, 
and  had  got  a  great  diftance,  before  the  Bhow  heard 
of  his  departure.  In  a  day  and  two  nights  he  march¬ 
ed  fifty  cofs,  and  reached  the  flrong  holds  of  his  own 
country. 

The  Bhow  made  no  account  of  his  defe&ion,  only 
faying,  that  fuch  condufl  was  to  be  expended  from 
mere  Zemindars ;  that  his  going  was  of  no  importance, 
but  rather  to  be  rejoiced  at,  fince  he  did  not  quit 
them  at  any  time  when  they  might  have  relied  on  him 
for  material  fervice. 

Mohammed  Yacoob  Khan,  returning  to  camp, 
reported  all  the  Brow’s  overtures;  but,  as  neither 
party  were  fincerely  in  earned,  the  negotiation  went 
on  but  flowly. 


Meantime, 
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Meantime,  the  rains  drawing  near  to  an  end,  the 
Bhow  determined  to  reduce  the  ftrong  poft  of  Kunj - 
poor  a ,  which  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna , 
about  fifty  cofs  above  Dehly ,  at  that  time  occupied  by 
about  io,ooo  Rohillas ,  as  the  poffeffion  of  that  place 
would  fecure  his  paffing  the  river  to  attack  the  Shah. 
He  accordingly  marched  from  Dehly ,  and,  arriving 
at  Kunjpoora ,  affaulted  it  with  fifteen  thoufand  chofen 
men;  and,  after  an  obftinate  refinance,  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  place,  taking  the  governor,  Duleil 
K  han,  and  all  the  garrifon,  prifoners,  and  delivering 
up  the  place  to  plunder.  The  Durrany  Shah  had 
exafl  intelligence  of  all  this  proceeding,  and  was  very 
defirous  of  relieving  Kunjpoora;  but  the  Jumna  was 
yet  impaffible. 

Soon  after  the  rains  broke  up,  and  the  DuJJura  ar¬ 
rived  :  the  Shah  gave  orders,  that  the  day  before  the 
Dujfura ,  all  the  army  fhould  be  affembled  for  mu  Iter; 
which  being  done,  he  reviewed  them  himfelf  from  an 
eminence  in  front  of  the  camp. 

The  Durrany  army  confided  of  twenty-four  Duftas , 
(or  regiments,)  each  containing  twelve  hundred  horfe- 
men.  The  principal  chiefs  in  command  under  the 
Shah,  were  the  grand  vizier  Shah  vulli  Khan, — - 
Jehan  Khan,  —  Shah  Pussund  Khan,  —  Nussnt 
Khan  Beloche, — Berkhordar  Khan,  Vizier  Ul» 
la  Khan  Kizelhajhi ,  —  Morad  Khan,  a  Perfian 
Moghol. — Befides  thefe  principal  chiefs,  there  were 
many  others  of  inferior  rank;  and  of  the  twenty-four 
Dujlas  above-mentioned,  fix  were  of  the  Shah’s  {laves, 
called  Koleran . 

There  were  alfo  two  thoufand  camels,  on  each  of 
which  were  mounted  two  mufketeers,  armed  with 
pieces  of  a  very  large  bore,  called  Zumhurucks ;  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  Jhuternals , 

or 
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or  fwivels,  mounted  on  camels:  this  was  the  ftrength 
of  the  Durr  any  army. 

i 

With  the  Navab  Shuja-ul-Dowlah  there  were  two 
thoufand  horfe,  two  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  of  different  fizes: 

With  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  fix  thoufand  horfe,  and 
twenty  thoufand  Rohilia  foot,  with  great  numbers  of 
rockets : 

With  Doondy  Khan  and  Hafiz  Rahmut  Khan5 
fifteen  thoufand  Rohilia  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe* 
with  fome  pieces  of  cannon : 

And  with  Ahmed  Khan  Bunghas,  one  thoufand 
horfe,  one  thoufand  foot,  with  fome  pieces  of  cannon; 
making  ail  together  forty-one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
horfe,  and  thirty-eight  thoufand  foot,  with  between  fe- 
venty  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon. 


This  I  know  to  have  been  precifely  the  flate  of 
the  Mujfulman  army,  having  made  repeated  and  par¬ 
ticular  inquiries  before  I  fet  it  down,  both  from  the 
dufter  (or  office)  of  mutters,  and  from  thofe  by 
whom  the  daily  provifions  were  diftributed.  But  the 
numbers  of  irregulars  who  accompanied  thefe  troops, 
were  four  times  that  number;  and  their  horfes  and 
arms  were  very  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  regular 
Durr  antes.  In  action,  it  was  their  cuftom  immediately 
after  the  regulars  had  charged  and  broken  the  enemy, 
to  fall  upon  them  fiword-  in  hand,  and  complete  the 
rout.  All  the  Durranies  were  men  of  great  bodily 
ftrength,  and  their  horfes  of  the  Turki  breed;  natu¬ 
rally  vey  hardy,  and  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  conti¬ 
nual  exercife,  .‘A  ••  •  . 
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-  % 
Ahmed  Shah  Durrany  iffued  orders  to  his  army 

to  be  ready  to  march  two  days  after  the  mufter. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Show,  having  reduced  Kunj - 
pcora,  retired  to  Dehly ,  and  ordered  a  mufter  of  his 
army;  when  the  ftrength  of  it  appeared  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  two  thoufand 
horfe,  and  nine  thoufand  fepoys,  with  firelocks,  difci- 
plined  after  the  European  manner;  together  with  forty 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Khafs  Pagah ,  or  houfehoid  troops,  6,000  horfe. 
Mulhar  Row  and  Hulker, 

JuNKOOJEE  S1NDIA5 

Amajee  Guickwar, 

Jeswont  Row,  Powar, 

ShUMSHERE  Behader, 

Belajee  Jadoon, 

Raj  ah  Betul  Shudeo, 

Bulmont  Row,  brother-in-law  to  1 

the  Bhow,  and  his  great  advifer  >  7,000  horfe, 

in  every  thing,  J 

Biswas  Row’s  own  Pagah,  5,000  horfe. 

Antajee  Mankeser,  2,000  horfe. 


5,000  horfe. 
10,000  horfe. 
3,000  horfe. 
2,000  horfe. 
3,000  horfe. 
3,000  horfe. 
3,000  horfe. 


There  were  feveral  other  fmaller  bodies,  which 
cannot  now  be  recollefled:  the  whole  army  amounted 
to  fifty-five  thoufand  horfe,  and  fifteen  thoufand  foot, 
including  Ibrahim  Khan’s  fepoys. 

There  were  alfo  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
rockets  and  Jhuternals  without  number. 


Befides 
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Befides  thefe,  the  Findary  chiefs,  Churgory  and 
H  00 l  Sewar,  had  fifteen  thoufand  Pindaries  under 
their  authority ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  thou¬ 
fand  horfe  with  the  Rhatore  and  Cntchwa  vakeels. 
Thefe,  with  five  or  fix  thoufand  horfe  more,  were 
left  to  guard  Dehly ,  under  command  of  Bo  want 
Shunker. 

Two  days  after  the  Duffara ,  which  was  the  17th  of 
October ,  1760,  Ahmed  Shah  Durrany  marched  from 
his  camp,  ordering  his  baggage  to  follow  the  army; 
and  marching  all  night,  encamped  next  day  at  the 
ford  of  Raugguty  eighteen  cofs  above  Dehly .  He 
fearched  in  vain  for  the  ford,  the  river  being  If  ill  very 
high,  and  feveral  horfemen  attempting  to  pafs,  were 
drowned.  The  Shah  having  failed  and  performed  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  for  two  days,  on  the  third  a  ford 
was  difcovered,  but  it  was  very  narrow,  and  on  each 
fide  the  water  was  fo  deep,  as  to  drown  whoever  went 
the  lead  out  of  the  proper  track. 

The  troops  began  to  pafs  the  ford  on  the  23d  of 
O5lohery  and  the  Shah  himfelf  palfed  as  foon  as  half 
of  his  army  was  on  the  other  fide.  The  whole  army 
was  completely  croifed  in  two  days;  but  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  great  expedition  ufed,  many  people 
loft  their  lives. 

As  foon  as  the  army  had  croifed,  the  Shah  march¬ 
ed  towards  the  enemy,  who  alfo  moved  to  meet  him; 
and  on  the  26th  of  October,  in  the  afternoon,  the  He- 
raw'd  (or  advanced  guard)  of  the  two  armies  met 
each  other  near  Sumalkeh  Seray ,  and  an  afiion  cn filed, 
Jn  which  the  Mahrattas  had  the  disadvantage,  and  re¬ 
treated  at  fun-fet,  with  the  lofs  of  near  two  thoufand 
men,  while  not  more  than  one  thoufand  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  part  of  Ahmed  Shah.  The  Shah’s 
grmy  returned  to  their  camp. 

The 
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The  next  day  Ahmed  Shah  moved  forward  again* 
and  fo  on  for  feveral  days  fucceftively,  conftantly 
{kirmifhing,  but  ftill  gaining  ground  on  the  Mabrattas , 
till  they  came  to  Paniput ,  where  the  Bhow  determin¬ 
ed  to  fix  his  camp,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  in- 
clofed  that,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Paniput>  with  a 
trench  fixty  feet  wide  and  twelve  deep,  with  a  good 
rampart,  on  which  he  mounted  his  cannon.  The 
Shah  encamped  about  four  cofs  from  the  Mahratia 
lines:  and  as  he  had  always,  during  his  march,  fur- 
rounded  his  camp  at  night  with  felled  trees,  To  in  this 
camp,  which  was  to  remain  fixed  for  fome  time,  the 
abattis  was  made  fomething  ftronger,  and  the  chiefs 
encamped  in  the  followidg  order: 

The  Shah  in  the  centre; 

On  his  left,  Shuja-ul-Dowlah; 

On  his  left,  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; 

On  the  right  of  the  Shah,  Hafiz  Rahmut  Khan; 

On  his  right,  Doondy  Khan; 

On  his  right,  Ahmed  Khan  Bungus. 

The  fpace  occupied  by  the  whole  front  was  near 
three  cofs  and  a  half. 

The  Bhow  had  before  given  orders  to  Gobind 
Pundit,  who  had  the  command  and  colleflions  of 
Korah ,  Kurrah>  Etowa ,  Shekoabad \  and  the  reft  of  the 
Doah,  as  well  as  of  Katyee>  and  other  diftri&s  acrofs 
the  Jumna y  as  far  as  Saghur ,  to  colleT  all  the  forces 
he  poflihly  could,  and  to  cut  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  for  proviftons  from  the  rear  of  the  Shah's  army. 
Gobind  Pundit  having  got  together  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  horfe,  advanced  as  far  as  Mirhet>  in  the 
rear  of  the  Shah,  and  fo  effeftually  cut  off  all  fup- 
plies,  that  the  Shah’s  army  was  in  the  greateft  dif- 
trefs  for  proviftons,  coarfe  flour  felling  for  two  ru¬ 
pees  per  feer,  and  the  troops  confequehtly  very  much 

diffatisfied. 
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diffatisfied.  The  Shah,  therefore,  detached  Attai 
K  han,  nephew  to  the  grand  vizier,  with  a  Dufta>  con- 
filling  of  two  thoufand  chofen  horfe,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  day  and  night,  till  he  fhould  come  up 
with  Gobind  Pundit,  and  having  cut  off  his  head, 
to  bring  it  to  the  prefence.  He  fet  out  accordingly, 
being  joined  by  eight  or  ten  thoufand  of  the  irregu¬ 
lars,  and  having  marched  about  forty  cofs  during  the 
night,  at  day  break  they  fell  like  lightning  upon  the 
camp  of  Gobind  Pundit,  where,  having  no  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Dummies’  approach,  they  were  feized 
with  terror  and  amazement,  and  fled  on  all  Tides. 
Gobind  Pundit  himfeif  attempted  to  efcape  upon  a 
Turki  horfe;  but  being  old,  and  not  a  very  expert 
horfeman,  he  was  thrown  off  in  the  purfuit;  and  the 
Durranies  coming  up,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it 
to  camp,  where  it  was  recognized  for  the  head  of 
Gobind  Pundit. 

After  plundering  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  driving 
away  their  fcattered  troops  on  all  iides,  Attai  Khan 
returned  to  the  Shah’s  camp,  the  fourth  day  from 
that  on  which  he  was  detached,  and  prefented  his 
Majefty  with  the  head  of  Gobind  Pundit,  The 
Shah  was  highly  pleafed  with  this  effectual  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  orders,  and  bellowed  a  very  honorable 
Khalat  on  Attai  Khan.  After  this  action,  the  Dur -> 
rany  army  was  conftantly  fupplied  with  pro vi lions. 

The  Bhow  was  much  affected  with  this  news,  efpe- 
cially  as  it  was  accompanied  with  other  events  little 
favourable  to  his  caufe:  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  refolution,  he  never  betrayed  any  defpon- 
dency,  but  made  light  of  all  the  adverfe  circumftances 
which  occurred. 

t  * 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Gobind  Pundit,  the  Show 
lent  two  thoufand  horfe  to  Dehlyy  to  receive  fome 
treafure  from  Nap^oq  Shunrer,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ar* 

my. 
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my.  Thefe  troops  were  inftru&ed  to  march  privately, 
by  night,  and  by  unfrequented  roads,  and  each  man 
to  have  a  bag  of  two  thoufand  rupees  given  him  to 
carry,  as  far  as  the  fum  they  fhould  receive  would  go. 
They  executed  their  orders  completely,  as  far  as  to  the 
lad  march,  on  their  return  to  the  camp;  but,  unluckily 
for  them,  the  night  being  dark,  they  miftook  their 
road,  and  went  ftraight  to  the  Durrany  camp  inftead  of 
their  own.  On  coming  to  the  outpofts,  thinking 
them  thofe  of  their  own  camp,  they  began  to  call  out 
in  the  Mahratta  language,  which  immediately  dif- 
covering  them  to  the  Durranies ,  they  furrounded  the 
MahrattaSy  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  plundered  the  trea- 
fures. 

From  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  their  prefent  camp, 
Ahmed  Shah  Durrany  caufed  a  fmall  red  tent  to  be 
pitched  for  him,  a  cofs  in  front  of  his  camp,  and  he 
came  to  it  every  morning  before  fun-rife;  at  which 
time,  after  performing  his  morning-prayer,  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  horfe,  and  vifited  every  poll  of  the  army,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  fon  Timour  Shah,  and  forty  or  fifty 
horfemen.  He  alfo  reconnoitred  the  camp  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and,  in  a  word,  faw  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes,  riding  ufually  forty  or  fifty  cofs  every  day.  Af¬ 
ter  noon  he  returned  to  the  fmall  tent,  and  fometimes 
dined  there,  fometimes  at  his  own  tents  in  the  lines; 
and  this  was  his  daily  practice. 

At  night  there  was  a  body  of  five  thoufand  horfe  ad¬ 
vanced  as  near  as  conveniently  might  be,  towards  the 
enemy’s  camp,  where  they  remained  all  night  under 
arms:  other  bodies  went  the  rounds  of  the  whole  en¬ 
campment;  and  Ahmed  Siiah  ufed  to  fay  to  the  Hin¬ 
di  oft  any  chiefs,  64  Do  you  fleep,  I  will  take  care  that  no 

harm  befalls  you:”  and  to  fay  the  truth,  his  orders 
were  obeyed  like  deftiny,  no  man  daring  to  hefitate  or 
delay  one  moment  in  executing  them. 
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Every  day  the  troops  and  cannon  on  both  fides  were 
drawn  out,  and  a  diflant  cannonade  with  many  fkir- 
mifli.es  of  horfe  took  place:  towards  the  evening  both 
parties  drew  off  to  their  camps.  This  continued  for 
near  three  months;  during  this  time  there  were  three 
very  fevere,  though  partial  actions. 

The  fir  ft  was  on  the  29th  November ,  1760,  when  a 
body  of  Mahrattas ,  about  fifteen  thoufand  ftrong, 
having  fallen  upon  the  grand  vizier's  poll  on  the  left 
of  the  line,  p re  fled  him  very  hard;  till  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  coming  to  his  affiftance,  the  adlion  became  very 
ob  ft  in  ate:  the  Mahrattas ,  however,  gave  way  about 
fun- fet,  and  were  pur fued  to  their  own  camp  with 
great  (laughter.  Near  four  thoufand  men  were  killed 
on  the  two  Tides  in  this  addon. 

The  fecond  adlion  was  on  the  23d 'of  December , 
1760,  when  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah  having  advanced 
pretty  forward  with  his  divifion,  he  was  attacked 
with  fo  much  vigour  by  Bulmont  Row,  that  his 
troops  gave  way,  and  only  fifty  horfernen  remained 
with  him;  with  which  final  1  number,  however,  he 
kept  his  ground,  till  a  reinforcement  came  to  his  af~ 
fiftance;  the  adlion  was  then  renewed  with  great  fury, 
and  above  three  thoufand  of  Mu jeib-ul-Dowlah’s 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was 
Khalil-ul-Rahman,  uncle  to  Nujeib-ul-Dow¬ 
lah.  In  the  laid  charge,  which  was  at  near  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  Bulmont  Row  was  killed  by  a  muf- 
ket-ball;  upon  which  both  parties  retired  to  their  own 
camps. 

The  third  adlion  was  much  in  the  fame  way;  and 
thus  every  day  were  the  two  armies  employed,  from 
morning  to  nine  or  ten  at.  night,  till  at  length  the 
Hindoftany  chiefs  were  out  of  all  patience,  and  in  treat¬ 
ed  the  Shah  to  put  an  end  to  their  fatigues,  by  com¬ 
ing  at  once  to  a  decifive  adlion;  but  his  conflant 
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anfwer  was,  u  This  is  a  matter  of  war,  with  which  you 
^  are  not  acquainted.  In  other  affairs  do  as  you  pleafe, 
u  but  leave  this  to  me.  Military  operations  mufl  not 
be  precipitated.  You  fhailfeehow  I  will  manage  this 
affair;  and  at  a  proper  opportunity  will  bring  it  to  a 
u  fuccefsful  conclufion.” 

As  the  Darrany  army  was  vigilant  both  by  day  and 
night,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  any  convoys,  there 
began  to  be  a  great  fcarcitv  of  provifions  and  forage  in 
the  Mahratta  camp. 

One  night,  when  about  twenty  thoufand  of  their 
camp-followers  had  gone  out  of  their  lines,  to  gather 
wood  in  a  jungle  at  fome  diftance,  they  happened  to 
fall  in  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  norfe,  under  the 
command  of  Shah  Pussund  Khan,  who  had  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  that  night,  and  who  furrounded  them 
on  all  hdes,  put  the  whole  to  the  fword,  no  perfon 
coming  to  their  affiftance  from  the  Mahratta  camp. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  affair  was  reported  to  the 
Shah,  he  went  out  with  molt  of  his  chiefs  to  the  fcene 
of  the  daughter,  where  dead  bodies  were  piled  up  into 
a  perfect  mountain  !— fo  great  had  been  the  deftruetion 
of  thofe  unhappy  people. 

The  grief  and  terror  which  this  event  (truck  into 
the  Mahrattasy  is  not  to  bedefcrihed;  and  even  the 
Bhow  himfelf  began  to  give  way  to  fear  and  defpon-* 
dence. 

There  was  a  news-writer  of  the  B how’s,  called 
Gonniesh  Pundit,  who  remained  in  the  camp  of  the 
Navab  Shuj a-ul-Dowlah;  but  not  being  of  fuffi- 
cient  importance  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  Navaby  any 
bufinefs  that  he  had  with  the  Durbary  he  tranfacled 
through  my  means.  Through  this  channel  the  Bhow 
often  wrote  letters  to  me,  with  his  own  hand,  defir-* 
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mg  that  I  would  urge  the  Naval?  to  mediate  a  peace, 
for  him,  in  conjunBion  with  the  Grand  Vizier;  that- 
he  was  ready  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions,  if  he  could  V. 
but  preferve  himfelf  and  his  army,  and  would  by  eyer/  "/ 
means  manifeft  his  gratitude  to  the  mediators.  He  alfo 
fent  a  handful  of  faffron  (as  is  a  cuftom  with  the fe  peo¬ 
ple)  and  a  written  engagement  (to  which  he  had  (worn) 
to  abide  by  this  promife;  together  with  a  turban  fet 
with  rich  jewels,  as  an  exchange  for  one  to  be  received 
from  the  Naval?  3  who  alfo  returned  proper  prefents^ 
and  promifed  to  affift  him. 

S 

,  •  '•  -  '•  /  »  ' 

The  Naval?  often  fent  me  to  the  Vizier  upon  this  bu~ 
fmefs.  He  was  alfo  very  well  difpofed  to  liften  to  the 
B how’s  propofals,  and  fpoke  to  the  Shaii  about  it. 

The  Shah  faid,  66  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter;  that  he  came  thither  at  the  felicitation  of  his 
countrymen  the  Rohillas3  and  other  Muffulmans3  to 
relieve,  them  from  their  fear  of  the  Mahratta  yoke; 
that  he  claimed  the  entire  conduti  of  the  war,  but 
left  the  Hindojiany  chiefs  to  carry  on  their  negatia- 
4£  tions  as  they  pleafed  themfelves.” 

All  the  other  chiefs,  Hafiz  Rahmut  Khan,  Boon- 
jdy  Khan,  and  Ahmed  Khan  B ungush,  were  alfo  fa* 
tisfied  to  make  peace  with  the  Show;  but  every  one 
iiipulated  that  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah  mail  alfo  be  fa* 
tisfied  to  do  fo,  otherwife  they  could  not  confent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Naval?  Shuja-ul-Dowlah  fent  me  to 
talk  over  the  matter  with  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  and  to 
obtain  his  confent.  I  therefore  waited  upon  him,  and, 
in  a  long  private  conference,  I  explained  every  thing 
that  had  paffed,  and  urged  every  argument  to  perfuade 
him  to  come  into  the  views  of  the  other  chiefs;  to  which 
he  replied  in  nearly  the  following  words 6C  Shuja- 
u  ul-Dowlah  is  the  fon  of  a  nian  whom  I  look  up 
sAo  as  my  fuperior;  and  I  confder  him  alfo  in  the 
u  fame  light;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  young 
Vol.  III.  I  and 
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44  and  unacquainted  with  the  world:  he  does  not  fee  to 
44  the  bottom  of  things.  This  bufinefs  is  a  deception  : 

44  when  an  enemy  is  weak  and  diftrelfed,  there  is  no 
44  conceffion  that  he  will  not  make,  and,  in  the  way  of 
44  negotiation,  will  fwear  to  any  thing;  but  oaths  are 
44  not  chains,  they  are  only  words.  After  reducing  an 
enemy  to  this  extremity,  if  you  let  him  efcape,  do 
44  you  think  he  will  not  feize  the  firft  opportunity  to 
4*  recover  his  loft  honour  and  power?  At  prefent  we 
44  may  be  laid  to  have  the  whole  Decan  at  our  mercy; 
44  when  can  we  hope  for  another  jun&ure  fo  favour- 
4'4  able  ?  By  one  effort  we  get  this  thorn  out  of  our  Tides 
64  for  ever.— Let  the  Nava b  have  a  little  patience;  I 
44  will  wait  upon  him  myfelf,  and  confult  what  is  heft 
to  be  done.” 

After  this  anfwer,  I  left  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  and 
returned  to  my  matter,  to  whom  I  repeated  all  that 
had  paired,  alluring  him  that  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah 
would  never  be  brought  to  agree  to  any  terms  of  paci¬ 
fication.  ‘ 

As  foon  as  I  had  left  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  though 
it  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  went  immediately 
to  the  Shah,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  patted, 
44  All  the  chiefs  (faid  he)  are  inclined  to  make  peace 
44  with  the  Mahrattas ,  but  I  think  it  by  no  means  ad- 
44  vifeable.  The  Mahrattas  are  the  thorn  of  Hindc - 
44  fian;  if  they  were  out  of  the  way,  this  empire  migh): 
44  be  your  Majefty’s  whenever  you  fhould  pleafe.  Do 
44  as  feerns  fit.  to  yourfelf.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a 
44  foldier  of  fortune,  and  can  make  terms  with  whatever 
44  party  may  prevail.” 

The  Shaii  replied,  44  You  fay  truly:  I  approve  of 
u  your  counfel,  and  will  not  lilten  to  any  thing  in  op- 
44  pofition  to  it.  Shuj a-ul-Dowlah  is  young  and 
44  inexperienced;  and  the  Mahrattas  are  a  crafty  race* 

- .  44  on 
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on  whofe  pretended  penitence  no  reliance  is  to  be 
54  placed.  I  from  the  beginning  made  you  the  ma- 
64  nagerof  this  affair;  aft  as  feems  beft  to  yourfelf:  in 
44  my  fituation  I  mult  hear  every  one,  but  I  will  not 
44  do  any  thing  againft  your  advice*” 

Next  day  NujeiB-ul-Dowlah  came  to  Shuja-ul- 
Dowlah’s  tent,  where  they  confulted  till  late  at  nighty 
but  without  coming  to  any  conclufion. 

By  this  time  the  difire  ffes  in  the  Bhow*$  camp  were 
fo  great,  that  the  troops  plundered  the  town  of  Pani- 
put  for  grain ;  but  fuch  a  fcanty  fupply  gave  no  relief 
to  the  wants  of  fuch  multitudes.  At  length  the  chiefs 
and  foldiers,  in  a  body,  furrounded  the  Show’s  tent, 
and  faid  to  him,  44  It  is  now  two  days  that  we  have  not 
64  had  any  thing  to  eat;  do  not  let  us  perifli  in  this 
44  mifery;  let  us  make  one  fpirited  effort  againft  the 

44  enemy,  and  whatever  is  our  deftiny,  that  will  hap- 

45  pen.”  The  Show  replied,  that  he  was  of  the  fame 
mind,  and  was  ready  to  abide  by  whatever  they  fhould 
refolve  upoii*  At  length  it  was  determined  to  march 
out  of  the  lines  an  hour  before  day-break,  and,  placing 
the  artillery  in  front,  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  They  all  fwore  to  fight  to  the  laft  extremity; 
and  each  perfon  took  a  betel- leaf  in  the  prefence  of  his 
fellows,  in  confirmation  of  this  engagement,  as  is  the 
cuftom  among  the  Hindoos • 

In  this  laft  extremity,  the  Bhow  wrote  me  a  fhort 

note  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  fent  by  one  of  his 

J  ,  ** 

molt  confidential  fervants.  The  words  of  the  note 
were  thefe:— 

* 

44  The  cup  is  now  full  to  the  brim,  and  cannot  hold 
H  another  drop.  If  any  thing  can  be  done,  do  it,  of 

I  %  44  dfe 
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6e  elfe  anfwer  me  plainly  at  once:  hereafter  there 
44  will  be  no  time  for  writing  or  fpeaking.” 

This  note  arrived  about  three  in  the  morning,  at 
which  time  I  was  with  the  Navab.  As  foon  as  I  had 
read  it,  I  informed  his  Excellency  of  its  contents,  and 
called  in  the  man  who  brought  it;  who  told  the  Navab 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  Mahratta  camp.  While 
he  was  doing  this,  the  Navab' s  harcarrahs  brought 
word,  that  the  Mahrattas  were  coming  out  of  their 
lines,  the  artillery  in  front,  and  the  troops  following 
clofe  behind. 

Immediately  on  hearing  this,  his  Excellency  went 
to  the  Shah’s  tent,  and  defired  the  eunuchs  to  wake 
his  Majefty  that  moment,  as  he  had  fome  urgent  bu~ 
fmefs  with  him. 

The  Shah  came  out  direfily,  and  inquired  what 
news:  the  Navab  replied,  that  there  was  no  time  for 
explanation,  but  delired  his  Majefty  to  mount  his 
horfe,  and  order  the  army  to  get  under  arms.  The 
Shah  accordingly  mounted  one  of  his  horfes,  which 
were  always  ready  faddied  at  the  tent-door,  and,  in 
the  drefs  he,  then  had  on,  rode  half  a  cofs  in  front  of 
his  camp,  ordering  the  troops  under  arms  as  he  went 
along. 

He  enquired  of  the  Navab  from  whom  he  had  his 
intelligence;  and,  he  mentioning  my  name,  the  Shah 
immediately  difpatched  one  on  a  poft-camel  to  bring 
me.  After  I  had  made  my  obeifance,  heafked  me  the 
particulars  of  the  news.  I  replied,  that  the  Mahrattas 
had  quitted  their  lines,  and  would  attack  his  army  as 
foon  as  it  fhould  be  light.  Juft  at  this  time  fome  Dur- 
rany  horfemen  pafled  by,  with  their  horfes  loaded  with 
plunder,  which  they  faid  they  had  taken  in  the  Mah¬ 
ratta 
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ratt a  camp;  and  added,  that  th z  Mahrattas  were  run¬ 
ning  away.  The  Shah  looked  at  me,  and  aiked  me 
what  I  laid  to  that?  I  replied,  that  a  very  fhort  time 
would  prove  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  my  report. 
While  I  was  fpeaking,  the  Mahrattas>  having  advanced 
about  a  cofs  and  a  half  from  their  lines,  and  got  their 
cannon  drawn  up  in  a  line,  all  at  once  gave  a  general 
difcharge  of  them. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  Si-iah,  who  was  fitting  upon 
his  horfe,  fmoking  a  Perfian  Kallian>  gave  it  to  his 
fervant,  and,  with  great  calmnefs,  faid  to  the  Navah> 
u  Your  fervant’s  news  is  very  true,  I  fee.”  He  im¬ 
mediately  fent  for  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Shah  Pus- 
su.nd  Khan,  who  came  accordingly :  he  ordered  Shah 
Puss-und  Khan  to  take  poll,  with  his  divifion,  on  the 
left  of  Nujetb-ul-Dowlah,  and  confequently  of  the 
whole  line;  the  Grand  Vizier  to  take  poll  with  his  di¬ 
vifion  in  the  centre  of  the  line;  and  Berkhordar 
Khan,  with  fome  other  chiefs,  with  their  troops,  on 
the  right  of  Hafiz  Rahmut  Khan  ;  and  Ahmed  Khan 
Bun  gush,  confequently  of  the  whole  line.  When 
this  was  done,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  and  other  in- 
ilruments  to  found  to  battle. 

c  -  *  *  *  »  . 

By  this  time  objefls  began  to  be  difcernible;  and 
we  could  perceive  the  colours  of  the  Mahratta  line 
advancing  flowly  and  regularly,  with  their  artillery  in 
front.  The  Shah  rode  along  the  front  of  the  line,  and 
examined  the  order  of  all  the  divifions.  He  then  took 
pod,  where  his  little  tent  was  pitched,  in  front  of  his 
camp,  but  in  the  rear  of  his  prefent  line  of  battle,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  attack  to  begin. 

\  -•t";  <?  y  ‘  % 

The  Mahratta  army  faced  toward  the  eafiward,  and 
their  order  was  as  follows,  reckoning  from  the  left 
flank  of  their  line: 

i  '  $ :  ■  ■.  A'.  Y t  *  *.  / *'<  .  .f  k.  '  v 
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Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee 


\ 


1 


Amajee  Guickwar, 


Shu  Deo  Pateil, 

The  B  how,  with  Biswas  Row  and  the 


houfehold  troops. 


Jeswont  Row  Powar,  ^ 

Shumshere  Behader, 

Mulhar  Row, 

JuNKOQJEE  SlNDIA,  SCC* 

The  whole  artillery,  Jhuternals>  &c.  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  line. 


The  Mujfulman  army  faced  toward  the  weftward, 
and  was  drawn  up  as  follows,  reckoning  alfo  from  the 
left  flank  of  their  line : 

Shah  Pussund  Khan, 


Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, 

Shuja-ue‘Dqwlah, 

The  Grand  Vi%ier  Shaw  vulli  Khan, 
Ahmed  Khan  Bungush, 

Hafiz  Rahmut  Khan, 


Doondy  Khan, 

Amir  Beg  Khan,  and  other  Perfian  Mog¬ 
uls, 

Behkhordar  Khan, 

All  the  artillery  and  rockets  were  in  front  of  the 
line.  Behind  them  were  the  camels,  mounted  by  the 
mufketeers  carrying  Zumburucks ,  fupported  by  a  body 
of  Perfian  mufketeers. 
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The  two  armies  facing  each  other  rather  obliquely, 
the  divifions  of  Berkhordar  Khan,  Amir  Beg,  and 
Doondy  Khan,  were  very  near  to  that  of  Ibrahim 
Khan  Gardee.  The  plan  of  the  battle  here  annexed 
will  explain  this  more  clearly  than  any  defeription  in 
writing  can  do* 

On  the  7th  of  January ,  1761,  foon  after  fun-rife, 
the  cannon,  mufketry,  and  rockets,  began  to  play  with¬ 
out  intermiffion,  yet  our  army  fullered  but  little  by 
them;  for  the  armies  continuing  to  advance  towards 
each  other,  the  Mahratta  guns  being  very  large  and 
heavy,  and  their  level  not  eafily  altered,  their  fhot 
foon  began  to  pads  over  our  troops,  and  fell  a  mile  in 
the  rear.  On  our  fide,  the  cannon  fired  but  little,  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  Grand  Vizier's  divifion. 

.  \ 

As  the  armies  were  advancing  towards  each  other, 
Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee  rode  up  to  the  Bhow,  and? 
after  fainting  him,  he  faid,  64  You  have  long  been 
44  difpleafed  with  me,  for  infilling  on  the  regular 
44  monthly  pay  for  my  people;  this  month  your  trea- 
44  fare  was  plundered,  and  we  have  not  received  any 
44  pay  at  all;  but  never  mind  that;  this  day  I  will 
44  convince  you  that  we  have  not  been  paid  fo  long 
44  without  meriting  it.”- — He  immediately  fpurred  his 
horfe,  and  returning  to  his  divifion,  he  ordered  the 
ftandards  to  be  advanced,  and  taking  a  colour  in  his 
own  hand,  he  directed  the  cannon  and  mufketry  of 
his  divifion  to  ceafe  firing;  then  leaving  two  batta¬ 
lions  oppofed  to  Berkhordar  Khan  and  Amir 
Khan's  divifion,  to  prevent  their  taking  him  in 
flank,  he  advanced  with  feven  battalions  to  attack 
Doondy  Khan  and  Rafiz  Rahmut  Khan's  divi¬ 
fion  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  Rohillas  received  the 
charge  with  great  refolution;  and  the  aflion  was  fa 
clofe,  that  they  fought  hand  to  hand.  Near  eight 
thou  land  Rohillas  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  at¬ 
tack 
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tack  became  fo  hard  upon  them,  that  but  few  of  the 
people  remained  with  their  chiefs;  not  above  five  hun¬ 
dred,  or  at  molt  a  thoufand,  with  each,  after  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  firfh  charge. 

H  afiz  Rahmut  Khan  being  indifpofed,  was  in 
his  palankiny  and  feeing  the  defperate  Rate  of  affairs, 
he  ordered  his  people  to  carry  him  to  Doondy  Khan, 
that  he  might  expire  in  his  prefence:  while  on  the 
other  hand,  Doondy  Khan  was  giving  orders  to  fearch 
for  H  afiz  Rahmut  Khan;  for  fo  great  was. the  con- 
fufion,  that  no  one  knew  where  another  was.  The 
two  battalions  left  to  oppole  the  Shah’s  flank  divi- 
fions,  as  mentioned  above,  exerted  themfelves  very 
much,  and  repul  fed  the  'Durr antes  as  often  as  they 
attempted  to  advance.  In  this  action,  which  lafled 
three  hours,  fix  of  Ibrahim  Khan’s  battalions  were 
almofi  entirely  ruined,  and  he  himfelf  wounded  in  fe- 
veral  places,  with  fpears,  and  with  a  mufket-ball.  Ama- 
jee  Guickwar,  whofe  divifion  fupported  Ibrahim 
K  han,  behaved  very  well,  and  was  himfelf  wounded 
in  feveral  places. 

In  the  centre  of  the  line,  the  Bhow,  with  Biswas 
Row,  and  the  houfehold  troops,  charged  the  divifion 
of  the  Grand  Vizier .  The  Mahrattas  broke  through 
a  line  of  ten  thouland  horfe,  feven  thoufand  Ferfian 
mufketeers,  and  one  thoufand  camels  with  Zumburucks 
upon  them,  killing  and  wounding  about  three  thoufand 
of  them.  Among  the  killed  was  Attai  Khan,  the 
Grand  Vizier's  nephew,  who  had  gained  fo  much  ho¬ 
nour  by  the  defeat  of  Gobind  Pundit.  The  divifion 
gave  ground  a  little,  but  the  Grand  Vizier  himfelf 
Rood  firm,  with  three  or  four  hundred  horfe,  and  fifty 
Zumburuck  camels:  he  himfelf,  in  complete  armour, 

difmounted,  to  fight  on  foot. 

/ 

The  J^favab  Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  whofe  divifion 
was  next,  could  not  fee  what  was  going  on,  on  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  the  dud;  but  finding  the  found  of  men  and 
horfes  in  that  quarter  fuddenly  diminifh,  he  lent  me 
to  examine  into  the  caufe.  I  found  the  Grand  Vizier 
in  an  agony  of  rage  and  defpair,  reproaching  his  men 
for  quitting  him.  “  Our  country  is  far  off.  my 
64  friends,”  faid  he,  44  whither  do  you  fly?’'  But  no 
one  regarded  his  orders  or  exhortations.  Seeing  me, 
he  faid,  44  Ride  to  my  fon  Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  and 
64  tell  him,  that  if  he  does  not  fupport  me  immedi- 
44  ately,  I  mu  ft  perifh.”  I  returned  with  this  rnef- 
fage  to  the  Navab ,  who  faid  that  the  enemy  being  fo 
near,  and  likely  to  charge  his  divifion,  the  word  con- 
fequences  might  follow  to  the  whole  army  if  he  made 
any  movement  at  that  time,  which  might  enable  the 
enemy  to  pais  through  the  line. 

The  Navab' s  divifion  confided  of  only  two  thou- 
fand  horfe,  one  thoufand  mufketeers,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  fome  fwivels:  but  they  flood 
in  clofe  order,  and  fhowed  fo  good  a  countenance,  that 
the  enemy  made  no  attempt  upon  it.  Once  or  twice  ' 
they  advanced  pretty  near,  and  feemed  as  if  they 
would  charge  us;  but  they  did  not. 

On  the  left  of  the  Navab's  divifion  was  that  of 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  who  had  about  eight  thoufand 
Rohilla  infantry  with  him,  and  near  fix  thoufand  horfe. 
They  advanced  (lowly  under  cover  of  a  kind  of  bread- 
works  of  fand,  which  were  thrown  up  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Bildars ,  who  were  with  them,  and  who,  having 
finifhed  one,  advanced  the  didance  of  half  a  inufket- 
(hot  in  front  of  that,  under  cover  of  their  own  people, 
and  threw  up  another;  to  which  the  troops  then  ad¬ 
vanced,  while  a  third  was  thrown  up  in  the  dime  man¬ 
ner.  They  had  got  on  above  a  cofs  m  this  method,  and 
were  within  a  long  mufleet-fhot  of  the  enemy,  Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah  faying,  44  That  it  behoved  him  to  exert 
44  himfelf,  as  he  was  the  perfon  mod  deeply  filtered- 

44  ed 
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<c  ed  in  the  event  of  that  day,  the  reft  being  only  as 
46  vifitors:”  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  was  a  man  of  fur- 
prifing  aBivity  and  ability. 

He  was  oppofed  by  Junkoojee  Sindea ,  and  between 
them  there  was  a  mortal  enmity.  As  the  Rohillas  had 
a  great  number  of  rockets  with  them,  they  fired  volleys 
of  two  thoufand  at  a  time,  which  not  only  terrified 
the  horfes  by  their  dreadful  noife,  but  did  fo  much 
execution  alfo,  that  the  enemy  could  not  advance  to 
charge  them.  Befides  which,  the  divifion  of  Shah 
Pussund  Khan  was  on  the  right  flank  of  Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah;  and  that  Durr  any  chief*  being  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer,  advanced  in  fuch  good  order, 
that  the  Mahrattas  could  make  no  impreflion  on  it. 

The  aBion  continued  in  nearly  this  ftate  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  noon;  and  though  we  fuffered  leaft  in  point  of 
killed  and  wounded,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Mah¬ 
rattas  feemed  to  have  the  advantage. 

About  noon,  the  Shah  received  advice  that  the 
Rohillas  and  the  Grand  Vizier's  divifions  had  the  worft 
of  the  engagement;  upon  which  he  fent  for  the  Ne*- 
Juckchees 5  (a  corps  of  horfe,  with  particular  arms  and 
drefis,  who  are  always  employed  in  carrying  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  Shah’s  immediate  commands,)  and  two 
thoufand  of  them  being  aflembled,  he  fent  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  to  his  own  camp,  to  drive  out  by  force 
all  armed  people  whom  they  fhould  find  there,  that 
they  might  affift  in  the  aBion;  and  the  remaining  one 
thoufand  five  hundred,  he  ordered  to  meet  the  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  battle,  and  to  kill  every  man  who  fhould 
refufe  to  return  to  the  charge.  This  order  they  ex¬ 
ecuted  fo  effeBually,  that,  after  killing  a  few,  they 
compelled  feven  or  eight  thoufand  men  to  return  to 
the  field.  Some  v7ere  alfo  found  in  the  camp,  and 
feme  the  Shah  fent  from  the  referve  which  was 

with 
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with  him.  Of  thefe,  he  fent  four  thoufand  to  cover 
the  right  flank;  and  about  ten  thoufand  were  fent 
to  the  fupport  of  the  Grand  Vizier ,  with  orders  to 
charge  the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  in  ciofe  order,  and 
at  full  gallop.  At  the  fame  time  he  gave  directions 
to  Shah  Pussund  Khan,  and  Nu jeib-ul-Dowlah, 
that,  as  often  as  the  Grand  Vizier  fhould  charge  the 
enemy,  thofe  two  chiefs  fhould  at  the  fame  time  attack 
them  in  flank. 

About  one  o’clock  thefe  troops  joined  the  Grand 
Vizier 5  who  immediately  mounted  his  horfe,  and  charg¬ 
ed  the  body  of  the  Mahratta  army,  where  the  Bhow 
commanded  in  perfon:  Shah  Pussund  Khan,  and 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  took  them  in  flank  at  the  fame 
time,  which  produced  a  terrible  effeCf. 

This  ciofe  and  violent  attack  lafted  for  near  an 
hour,  during  which  time  they  fought  on  both  fides 
with  fpears,  fwords,  battle-axes,  and  even  daggers. 
Between  two  and  three  o’clock,  Biswas  Row  was 
wounded,  and  difmounted  from  his  horfe;  which  being 
reported  to  the  Bhow,  he  ordered  them  to  take  him 
up,  and  place  him  upon  his  elephant.  The  Bhow  him- 
felf  continued  the  action  near  half  an  hour  longer  on 
horfeback,  at  the  head  of  his  men;  when  all  at  once, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  the  whole  Mahratta  army 
turned  their  backs,  and  fled  at  full  fpeed,  leav¬ 
ing  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  heaps  of  dead. 
The  inftant  they  gave  way,  the  viCiors  purfued  them 
with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  and,  as  they  gave  no  quarter, 
the  (laughter  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived,  the  purfuit 
continuing  for  ten  or  twelve  cofs  in  every  direction  u\ 
which  they  fled. 

Of  every  defeription  of  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  there  were  faid  to  be  five  hundred  thoufand 
fouls  in  the  Mahratta  camp^  of  whom  the  greatefl 
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«  part  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners :  and  of  thofe  who 
efdaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  purfuit,  many 
were  deftroyed  by  the  Zemindars  of  the  country. 
Antajee  Mankeeser,  a  chief  of  rank,  was  cut  off 
by  the  Zemindars  of  Ferocknagur . 

The  plunder  found  in  the  Mahratta  camp  was  pro- 
digioufly  great:  you  might  fee  one  of  our  horfemen 
carrying  off  eight  or  ten  camels  loaded  with  valua¬ 
ble  effects :  horfes  were  driven  away  in  flocks  like 
fheep :  and  great  numbers  of  elephants  were  alfo 
taken. 

Near  forty  thoufand  prifoners  were  taken  alive; 
of  which  fix  or  feven  thoufand  took  ffielter  in  the 
camp  of  Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  who  polled  his  own 
people  to  protect  them  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Bur - 
r antes :  but  the  unhappy  prifoners  who  fell  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  were  moil  of  them  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  the  Durranies  faying  in  jell,  that,  when 
they  left  their  own  country,  their  mothers,  fifters,  and 
wives,  defired  that,  whenever  they  fhould  defeat  the  un¬ 
believers,  they  would  kill  a  few  of  them  on  their  ac¬ 
count,  that  they  alfo  might  poffefs  a  merit  in  the  fight 
of  G od.  In  this  manner  thoufands  were  deltroyed, 
fo  that  in  the  Durrany  camp  (with  an  exception  of  the 
Shah,  and  his  principal  officers)  every  tent  had  heads 
piled  up  before  the  door  of  it. 

As  foon  as  the  battle  was  over,  all  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  prefented  their  Nezzurs  of  congratulation  to  the 
Shah;  and  his  majefty,  having  taken  a  flight  view  of 
the  field  of  battle,  returned  to  his  tent*,  as  all  the 
other  commanders  did  to  theirs,  leaving  the  inferior 
officers,  and  private  foldiers,  to  continue  the  plunder 
and  purfuit  at  their  own  difcretion. 


Towards 
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Towards  morning,  fome  of  Berkhokdar  Khan’s 
Durranies  having  found  the  body  of  Biswas  Row, 
on  his  elephant,  after  taking  the  elephant  and  jewels, 
brought  the  body  to  Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  who  gave 
them  two  thoufand  rupees  for  it,  and  ordered  that 
it  fhould  be  taken  care  of.  Ibrahim  Khan  Gar- 
dee,  though  feverely  wounded,  had  been  taken  alive 
by  Shuja  Ko.uly  Khan,  one  of  Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s 
own  people;  which  being  reported  to  his  Excellency, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  carefully  concealed,  and  his 
wounds  to  be  dreffed. 

The  Shah  next  day  ordered  Shuja-ul-Dowlah 
to  fend  the  body  of  Biswas  Row  for  him  to  look  at; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  The  whole  camp,  great 
and  fmali,  were  aifembled  round  the  Shah’s  tent  to 
fee  it;  and  every  one  was  in  admiration  of  the  beau¬ 
ty,  of  its  appearance:  it  was  not  disfigured  by  death, 
but  looked  rather  like  a  perfon  who  fleeps:  he  had 
one  wound  with  a  fword  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  a  flight  one  with  an  arrow  over  his  left  eye,  but 
there  was  no  blood  difcoverable  on  any  part  of  his 
remaining  clothes.  Upon  fight  of  this  body,  many 
of  the  Durranies  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
faying,  44  This  is  the  body  of  the  king  of  the  unbelie  v- 
u  ers;  we  will  have  it  dried  and  fluffed,  to  carry  back 
44  to  Kabul”  Accordingly,  it  was  carried  to  the 
quarter  of  Berkhordar  Khan,  and  depofited  near 
the  tent  of  Moody  Lol,  a  Rettery  by  cafl,  who  was 
his  Dew  an. 

As  foon  as  Shuja-ul-Dowlah  heard  of  this,  he 
waited  upon  the  Si-iah,  and  joining  with  the  Grand 
Vizier ,  reprefented  to  his  majefty,  a  That  enmity 
44  fhould  be  limited  to  the  life  of  our  enemy;  and  it 

44  is  always  the  cuftom  of  Hind  eft  an,  that  after  a  vic- 

45  tory,  the  bodies  of  the  chiefs,  of  whatever  race  or 
44  tribe,  are  given  up,  that  they  may  receive  their 

44  proper 
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“  proper  obfequies,  according  to  the  rules  of  their 
particular  religion :  fuch  conduct,  they  faid,  does 
%i  honour  to  the  vi&ors,  but  an  oppofite  one  difgraces 
them.  Your  majefty  is  only  here  for  a  time;  but 
<5  Shuja-ul-Dowlah,  and  the  other  Hindoftany  chiefs, 
46  are  the  fixed  refidents  of  this  country,  and  may 
46  have  future  tranfa&ions  with  the  Mahrattas ,  when 
their  conduct  on  the  prefent  occafion  will  be  remem- 
bered;  therefore  let  the  body  be  given  up  to  them, 
that  they  may  a£t  as  is  cuftomary  here.” 

This  matter  remained  in  agitation  for  near  two 
days,  Mujeib-ul-Dowlah,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Hin¬ 
doftany  chiefs,  joining  in  the  fame  requeft.  I  wasalfo 
lent  on  this  account,  accompanied  by  Meig  Raj,  the 
Vakeel  of  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah,  to  the  tents  of  Berk- 
kordar  Khan  and  Mooty  Lol.  A  fecond  time  I 
went  alone,  when  Mooty  Lol  afked  me  if  I  came  on 
that  bufinefs  only,  or  would  undertake  any  thing 
further.  I  faid,  u  For  any  thing  that  he  chofe  to 
communicate.”  Accordingly,  he  carried  me  pri« 
vately  into  two  inner  tents:  in  one  I  found  Raja 
Baboo  Pundit,  the  Bhow’s  Vakeel ,  who  was  wound¬ 
ed,  with  whom  I  converfed  for  fome  time;  after 
which  I  went  into  the  other  tent,  where  Row  Jun- 
koojee  Sindia  was  fitting;  he  was  wounded  with  a 
ball,  and  with  a  fpear,  in  the  arm,  which  he  wore  in  a 
fling,  and  was  a  youth  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
Upon  feeing  me,  he  hung  down  his  head;  on  obferv- 
ing  which,  I  faid  to  him,  u  Why  do  you  do  fo,  Sir? 
45  Whatever  could  be  expended  from  human  valour 
and  exertion,  you  have  done;  and  the  deeds  of  that 
day  will  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  mankind.” 
Upon  this,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  faid,  “  True,  no 
“  one  can  contend  with  deftiny.  I  wifh  I  had  died 
u  in  the  field  of  battle;  but  it  was  my  fate  to  be 
brought  hither.  Thefe  people  now  require  ranfom 
from  me,  nor  would  it  be  difficult  for  me  to  pay 
3  w  what 
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gi  what  they  demand,  but  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to 
get  it  here  at  this  time.  You  were  a  friend  of  my 
u  father’s,  and  there  was  always  friendfhip  between 
my  family  and  the  Navab' s,  and  my  father  did  them 
44  confiderable  fervices;  if  his  Excellency  will  pay 
44  the  money  required  for  my  releafe,  it  is  an  obiiga- 
44  tion  that  I  (hall  never  forget.”  I  allured  him  that 
the  Navab  would  not  be  backward,  and  defired  to 
know  how  much  was  required.  Mooty  Lol  faid, 
feven  lacks  of  rupees  was  the  fum  mentioned,  but 
that  it  might  probably  be  fettled  for  lefs. .  I  immediate¬ 
ly  returned  to  the  Navab ,  whom  I  found  fitting  with 
Ncjeib-ul-Dowlah  :  I  told  him  ail  that  had  paffed 
refpe&ing  the  bufinefs  he  fent  me  upon;  but  as  I  well 
knew  the  enmity  which  Nu jeib- ul-Dowlah  bore  to 
the  family  and  perfon  of  Junkoojee,  and  thought 
that,  from  his  good  intelligence,  he  might  have  fome 
intimation  that  Junkoojee  was  taken  alive,  I  thought 
it  was  belt  to  avoid  faying  any  thing  about  him  to  the 
Navab  at  that  time,  and  went  away  to  another  part  of 
the  tent:  but  Nuje'ib-ul-'Dowlah,  who  had  obferv- 
ed  me,  faid  to  the  Navab ,  64  From  the  countenance  of 
44  Casi  Raja,  I  perceive  that  he  has  fomething  elfe 
S£  to  fay  which  my  prefence  prevents.”  Shuja-ul- 
Dowlah  replied,  that  there  were  no  fecrets  between 
them  two;  and  immediately  calling  me,  made  me 
fwear  by  the  Ganges ,  to  fpeak  all  that  I  fhould  have 
done  if  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah  had  not  been  there; 
which  being  thus  compelled  to  do,  I  did.  Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah,  who  was  mailer  of  the  mod  profound 
diflimulatioa,  faid,  that  it  was  highly  proper,  and  be¬ 
coming  great  men,  to  relieve  their  enemies  under 
fuch  circurnftances;  he  therefore  begged  that  Shuja- 
ul-Dowlah  would  fettle  the  ranfom  of  Junkoojee, 
and  that  he  himfelf  would  pay  half  of  it.  This  was 
his  profeffion;  and  foon  after  taking  leave,  he  went 
to  the,  Grand  Vizier ,  and  informed  him  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars. 

As, 
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As,  on  one  hand,  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah  wifhed  to 
exterminate  the  family  of  Sindea ,  the  Grand  Vizier 
alfo  was  an  enemy  to  Berkhordar  Khan,  whom  he 
hoped  to  injure  by  difcovering  this  fecret  negociation: 
they  therefore  went  immediately  together  to  the  Shah, 
and  laid  the  affair  before  him.  His  Majefty  fent 
for  Berkhordar  Khan,  and  queftioned  him  about 
having  concealed  Junkoojee;  but  he  positively  de¬ 
nied  any  knowledge  of  it.  The  Grand  Vizier  then 
fent  for  me  to  prove  the  fa£l;  but  even  after  that, 
Berkhordar  Khan  perfifted  to  deny  it.  Upon  which, 
the  Shah  ordered  his  Nejuckchees  to  fearch  the  tents 
of  that  chief.  Thus  driven  to  extremity,  Berkhor¬ 
dar  Khan  immediately  difpatched  orders  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  put  both  the  prifoners  to  death,  and  bury  them 
privately,  before  thofe  fent  by  the  Shah  Should  arrive 
to  look  for  them,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and 
thus  thofe  unhappy  people  loft  their  lives. 

Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee  had  hitherto  remained  in 
Shuja-ul-DowlAh’s  camp,  and  it  was  his  Excellen¬ 
cy’s  intention  to  fend  him  privately  to  Lucknow ;  but 
fome  of  the  Shah’s  people  getting  information  of  this, 
informed  his  Majefty  of  it,  who  fent  for  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  and  queftioned  him  on  the  fubjehL  He  at 
lirft  denied  it;  but  at  length  the  Siiah,  by  dint  of  per- 
fuafion  and  flattery,  got  him  to  confefs  it.  Immedi¬ 
ately  (as  had  been  pre-concerted)  a  great  number  of 
Durranies  furrounded  the  Shah’s  tent,  crying  out, 
Ibrahim  Khan  is  our  greateft  enemy,  and  has  been 
the  deftroyer  of  multitudes  of  our  tribe;  give  him 
u  up  to  us,  or  let  us  know  who  is  his  protestor,  that 
we.  may  attack  him.”  Siiuja-ul-Dowlah  put 
his  hand  upon  his  fword,  and  laid,  “  Here  he  is:”  and 
things  were  very  near  coming  to  extremity,  when  the 
Grand  Vizier. interfered,  and  taking  Shuja-ul-Dow- 
-lah  afide,  he  entreated  him  to  confign  Ibrahim  Khan 
to  his  care  for  one  week,  promifing  to  reftore  him 
fafe  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  Navab  expreffed  fome 
3  apprehenfion 
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apprehenfion  of  intended  treachery;  but  the  Grand 
Vizier  fwearing  on  the  Koran  that  no  harm  fhould  be- 
fal  the  prifoner,  Shuja-ul-Dowlah  lent  for  Ibra¬ 
him  Khan,  and  delivered  him  into  the  Grand  Vizier  s 
hands. 

The  Shah  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  pre¬ 
fence,  and  infultingly  afked  him,  44  how  a  man  of  his 
44  courage  came  to  be  in  fuch  a  condition  ?”  He  an- 
fwe red ?  44  that  no  man  could  command  his  deftiny; 
44  that  his  mailer  was  killed,  and  himfelf  wounded, 
44  and  prifoner;  but  that,  if  he  furvived,  and  his  Ma- 
44  jelly  would  employ  him  in  his  fervice,  he  was  ready 
44  to  {hew  the  fame  zeal  for  him  as  he  had  done  for 
44  the  Bkow.”  The  Shah  gave  him  back  in  charge 
to  the  Grand  Vizier ,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatefl  cruelty;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  they  ordered  poi- 
fon  to  be  applied  to  his  wounds,  fo  that  he  died  the 
feventh  day  after. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  the  Shah,  fuperbly  drefT- 
ed,  rode  round  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  found 
thirty-two  heaps  of  the  (lain,  of  different  numbers, 
moft  of  them  killed  near  each  other,  as  they  had 
fought:  befides  thefe,  the  ditch  of  the  Show’s  camp, 
and  the  jungles  all  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Pani- 
puty  were  filled  with  bodies.  The  Shah  entered  the 
town  of  Paniput,  and,  after  vifiting  the  fhrine  of  Boo 
Aly  Kalin der,  he  returned  to  his  tents. 

•  .  '  / 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah  took  feme  hundreds  of  Bifb- 
iies  with  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  wafli  the  bodies, 
and  look  for  thofe  of  the  chiefs,  efpecially  for  that  of 
the  Bhow;  and  carried  the  Mahratta  Vakeels ,  Sina- 
dur  Pundit,  and  Gunneish  Pundit,  and  other 
pri  Toners,*  who  knew  the  perfons  of  all  the  chiefs,  to 
affill  him  in  finding  them  out.  Accordingly  they 
found  the  bodies  of  Jeswunt  Row  Powar,  and  the 
fon  of  Pala  Jadoo,  and  many  others. 

Vol.  III.  K 
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The  fecond  day,  after  the  flri&eft  fearch  had  been 
made  for  the  body  of  the  Bhow,  advice  was  brought 
that  a  body  was  lying  about  fifteen  cofs  from  the  field 
of  battle,  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  chief:  Shu- 
j.a*ul-Dowlah  immediately  went  to  the  place,  and 
bad  the  body  wafhed:  fome  pearls  of  the  value  of  three 
or  four  hundred  rupees  each,  being  found  near  the 
body,  confirmed  the  belief  of  its  being  that  of  a  perfon 
of  rank.  Thefe  pearls  the  Navab  gave  to  Sinadur 
Pundit,  the  Mabratta  Vakeel ,  who,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  Mahrattas  who  came  to  find  out  the  bodies, 
burft  into  tears,  and  declared  this  to  be  the  body  of 
the  Bhow,  which  they  difcovered  by  feveral  natural 
marks,  which  the  Bhow  was  known  to  have  about 
him.  Firft,  a  black  fpot  about  the  fize  of  a  rupee  on 
one  of  his  thighs;  fecondly,  a  fear  in  his  back,  where 
he  had  been  wounded  with  a  Kuttar  by  Mazuffer 
Khan;  and  thirdly,  in  his  foot  the  fortunate  lines, 
called  by  the  aftrologers,  Puddum  Mutch .  The  body 
was  that  of  a  young  man  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  flrongly  made;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Bhow  every  day  made  one  thoufand  two  hundred  pro- 
flrations  before  the  fun,  fo  were  there  the  mark's  of 
fuch  a  praftice  on  the  knees  and  hands  of  this  corpfe.. 

While  we  were  thus  employed,  I  obferved  one  of 
the  DurranieS' ,  who  flood  at  a  diftance  and  laughed; 
-which  I  remarked  to  the  Naval?,  and  told  him,  that 
perhaps  that  man  might  know  fomething  refpecling  the 
body.  The  Navab  took  him  afide,  and  queflioned 
him;  to  which  he  anfwered,  “  I  faw  this  perfon  feve- 
a  ral  times  during  the  battle;  he  was  extremely  well 
u  mounted,  and,  in  the  courfeof  the  a61ion,  two  of  his 
“  horfes  were  killed  under  him;  at  lafl  he  received 
feveral  wounds,  and  was  difmounted  from  his  third 
^  horfe.  About  this  time  the  Mabratta  army  fled  on 
ail  fides,  yet  this  perfon  feemed  flill  to  preferve  his 
prefence  of  mind.  He  was  well  dreffed,  and  had 
i  .  u  many 
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u  many  jewels  on,  and  he  retired  with  a  fhort  fpear 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a  refolute  afpeCL  I  and 
fome  others  purfued  him  for  the  fake  of  his  jewels, 
ii  and,  having  furrounded  him,  we  afked  him  if  he  was 
66  fome  chief,  or  the  Ehow  himfelf:  and  told  him  not 
65  to  be  afraid,  for  we  would  do  him  no  harm,  but 
carry  him  wherever  he  defired.  As  he  made  no 
u  reply,  one  of  my  companions  grew  angry,  and 
wounded  him  with  a  fpear,  which  he  returned;  upon 
54  which  we  killed  him,  and  cut  off  his  head,  but  not 
44  without  his  wounding  two  or  three  of  us;  the  head 
64  another  perfon  has  got.5'  This  laft  circumftance 
was  not  true,  for  the  head  was  afterwards  found  with 
this  very  man. 

The  Navab  carried  the  body,  and  that  of  Suntajee 
Naj ah,  (which  had  forty  cuts  of  fwords  upon  it,)  to  tha 
camp,  upon  two  elephants,  and  informed  the  Shah  of 
all  the  circumftances. 

The  Shah,  in  compliment  to  Shuja-ul-Dowlah, 
gave  orders  that  thefe  two  bodies,  together  with  the 
body  of  Biswas  Row?  fhould  be  burnt,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  their  caffs ;  and  fent  twenty  of  his  Ne~ 
fuckchees  to  attend,  and  prevent  the  Durranies  from 
giving  any  interruption  to  the  ceremony.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  gave  the  bodies  in  charge  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  I  was  of  the  fame  country  and  tribe,  and  therefore 
he  deffred  that  I  would  burn  them  with  the  proper  ce¬ 
remonials;  and  he  fent  Rajah  Anufghire  with  the 
Nefuckchees  to  attend  me.  Accordingly  I  carried  them 
to  a  fpot  between  the  Shah’s  camp  and  the  Navab' s  ; 
and,  having  wafhed  them  with  Ganges  water,  and  per^ 
fumed  them  with  fandal  wood,  I  burnt  them. 

About  two  thoufand  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
JB how’s  camp,  who  had  efcaped  from  daughter  by 
S  h  u  j  a- u  l - D o  w l  a h ’ s  protection,  were  prefent  on 
this  occafion,  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  the  headlef$ 
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body  was  the  B how's;  but  (till,  the  head  not  having 
been  feen,  there  was  fome  room  for  doubt.  In  the 
evening,  after  burning  the  bodies,  we  returned  to  camp. 
At  night  Shuja-ul-Dowlah  went  to  the  Grand 
Vizier ,  and  told  him  what  the  Durrany  had  faid  re¬ 
jecting  the  head.  The  Vizier  fent  for  the  Durr  any, 
who  belonged  to  Berkhordar  Khan,  and  told  him  not 
to  fear  being  obliged  to  give  up  bis  plunder,  that  he 
fhould  keep  it  all  if  he  would  confefs  where  the  head 
was.  Upon  this  the  Durrany  brought  it  wrapped  up  in 
a  cloth,  and  threw  it  down  before  the  Grand  Vizier . 
Rajah  Baboo  Pundit,  the  Mahratta  Vakeel 9  being 
fent  for  to  look  at  the  head,  immediately  faid,  u  This 
“  is  the  head  of  the  Bhow:  he  was  my  mailer,  and  the 
ct  care  of  this  is  a  facred  duty  to  me:  let  me  beg  that 
46  this  head  may  be  given  to  me,  and  that  I  may  be 
“  permitted  to  burn  it,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of 
44  our  religion.”  The  Grand  Vizier  fmiled  at  this  re- 
quell,  and  gave  the  head  to  him,  at  the  fame  time  fend¬ 
ing  fome  JSefuckchees  with  him  for  his  protetlion.  Ra¬ 
jah  Baboo  Pundit  carried  the  head  on  the  outfide  of 
the  camp,  and  burnt  it;  after  which  no  man  doubted 
that  the  Bhow  was  aflually  killed.  And  this  concludes 
all  that  I  per fonally  know  refpebting  this  battle,  and 
the  death  of  the  Bhow. 

I  afterwards  learned  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
lhat  Mulhar  Row,  Amajee  Guickwar,  Betal 
Shu  Deo,  and  fome  other  chiefs,  lied  from  the  battle, 
and  efcaped.  One  of  the  B how’s  wives  efcaped  on 
horfeback,  and  got  fafe  to  Deigy  where  Rajah  Surja 
Mul  received  her  with  great  reipefl,  gave  her  money, 
clothes,  and  a  yalankin y  and  fent  her  with  an  efcort  to 
Janfy ,  /whence  file  got  fafe  to  the  Decan . 

Shumshere  Behader  got  to  Deig}  wounded.  Surja 
Mul  had  his  wounds  taken  the  greatell  care  of,  but  he 
died  foon  after;  and  his  tomb  is  at  Deig. 

;  ,  .  The 
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The  fifth  day  after  the  battle,  the  Shah  returned  to 
Dehly ,  which  he  reached  in  four  marches.  He  wifhed 
to  feize  on  the  empire  of  Hindojlan ;  but  God  difap- 
p roved  of  this  defign. 

After  our  return  to  Dehly  t  Shuja-ul-Dowlah 
fent  ail  the  fugitives  from  the  Mabratta  camp,  who 
had  taken  fhelter  with  him,  under  a  guard  of  his  own 
troops,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Jauts  dominions,  where 
they  were  fafe. 

Eight  days  after  this,  by  the  pleafure  of  God,  all 
the  Durranies  mutinied  in  a  body,  and  inftfted  on  the 
difcharge  of  their  arrears  for  th£  two  years  pa  ft,  and 
alfo  that  they  ftiould  immediately  march  back  to 
Kabul.  This  confufion  lafted  for  fome  days,  during 
which  time  the  Durranies  quarrelled  with  Shuja- 
ul-Dowlah’s  people,  and  threatened  to  attack  his 
camp.  His  Excellency,  highly  provoked  at  this, 
went  to  the  Grand  Vizier ,  and  afked  him,  44  If  that 
44  was  the  treatment  he  was  to  experience  after  all 
44  the  fine  promifes  that  had  been  made  to  him?” 
The  Vizier  adored  him,  that  both  the  Sham  and  him- 

I 

feif  had  the  higheft  refpect  and  attention  for  his  Ex¬ 
cellency;  but  that  the  Durranies  were  out  of  ail  power 
of  controul.  44  Then,  (faid  the  Navab ,)  I  fee  the  va¬ 
lue  of  your  promife;”  and  got  up  to  depart.  The 
Vizier  embraced  him,  faying,  44  We  fhall  meet  again;0’ 
but  his  Excellency  made  no  reply. 

As  foon  as  he  returned  to  his  own  camp,  he  con- 
fulted  with  his  friends;  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  no 
longer  advifeable  to  remain  with  the  Shah’s  army. 
Accordingly  in  the  afternoon  he  decamped,  and 
marched  fifteen  cofs  that  night;  and  in  this  manner, 
by  five  forced  marches,  he  got  to  Mindy  Gaut ,  on  the 
Gauges.  He  was  apprehend ve  that  the  Shah  might 
be  lo  provoked  at  the  abruptnefs  of  his  departure,  as 
to  order  him  to  be  purfued;  but  no  fuch  ftep  was 

taken; 
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taken;  and  the  Navab  croffed  the  Ganges ,  and  return¬ 
ed  with  fafety  into  his  own  dominions. 

After  this,  we  learned  from  the  news-writers,  the 
Shah  finding  it  impoffible  to  pacify  his  army  by  any 
other  means,  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  views  in  Hin~ 
doftan ,  and  to  return  to  Kabul;  having  received  above 
forty  lacks  of  rupees  from  Nujeib-ul-Dowlah  for 
the  afliftance  which  he  had  given  him. 

Though  this  narrative  is  written  from  memory,  and 
long  fince  the  events  happened,  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  omitted  any  circumftance  of  importance;  and 
thofe  who  refle£l  upon  thefe  tranfa&ions,  will  believe 
that  Providence  made  ufe  of  Ahmed  ShahDurrany, 
to  humble  the  unbecoming  pride  and  prefumption  of 
the  Mahrattas ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  God  pride  is  crimi¬ 
nal. 

NOTES . 

P.  93.  inviting J  This  meafure  of  the  Bhow’s  feems  to  have  keen 
merely  a  political  artifice,  to  difumte  the  Hindojiany  chiefs,  by  exciting 
in  fome  of  them  a  hope  of  participating  in  his  conquefts;  for  the  preceding 
conduft  of  the  Bhow  gives  little  reafon  to  believe  that,  if  the  Dummies 
and  Rohillas  had  been  out  of  the  quefiion,  he  would  have  allowed  the 
exigence  of  any  power  in  Hindojian  but  that  of  the  Mahrattas . 

P.  99.  children J  This  is  a  compliment  very  common  among  eafiern 
nations.;  and,  like  moll  of  their  other  compliments,  means  nothing  at  all. 

P.  101.  addrefs)  Of  this  they  are  extremely  tenacious ;  and  it  is  a 
thing  fo  very  particularly  attended  to  in  the  eaft,  that  thofe  who  have  oc- 
cafion  to  correfpond  with  the  Afiaticks ,  cannot  be  too  weil  acquainted 
with  every  one's  addrefs;  for  any  deviation  excites  either  difguft  or  ridicule, 

P.  106.  Pdgdh)  The  word  Pdgdh  has  the  fame  fignification  among 
the  Mahrattas ,  as  Pifdlah  has  among  the  Perfians  and  Moguls;  and, ‘be¬ 
ing  indefinite  in  the  number  of  troops  of  which  it  confifts,  maybe  rendered 
pretty  fairly  by  our  word  brigade.  I  have  known  it  applied  to  a  com¬ 
mand  of  three  hundred  horfe  ;  and  I  have  alfo  known  it  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  to  defcribe  one  of  fome  thoufands  of  horfe  and  foot  with  artillery. 

107.  Pindarries)  The  Pindar ries  are  the  freebooters  of  the  Mah- 
fo.tta  armies,  and  ufually  as  numerous  as  thofe  they  account  their  regu¬ 
lars. 
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krs.  They  are  mounted  on  {mall  but  hardy  horfes,  and  ferve  for  plun¬ 
der  only.  The  chiefs  under  whom  they  engage,  enter  into  certain  articles 
of  agreement  with  the  chief  commanding  the  Makratta  army,  refpe&ing 
the  divifion  of  plunder;  and  the  Pindarries  alfo  have  particular  conditions, 
on  which  they  ferve  under  their  chiefs.  Their  principal  ufe  is  in  laying 
wade  an  enemy’s  country,  or  their  own  when  invaded  ;  which  they  do 
with  great  alacrity  and  effeft;  alfo  in  attacking  the  baggage  and  camp-fol¬ 
lowers  of  an  enemy’s  army.  Another  thing,  which  makes  them  extremely 
ufefui  to  their  own  army,  is,  that  every  Pindarry  has  a  pair  of  large  bags 
on  his  faddle,  which,  after  his  day’s  excurhon,  he  in  the  evening  brings 
into  camp,  filled  with  wheat,  barley,  rice,  or  fome  other  ufefui  grain, 
plundered  from  the  villages,  which  is  fold  in  the  bazar  for  fomething  be¬ 
low  the  market  price ;  fo  that  ten  thoufand  Pindarries  are  at  lead  as  ufe¬ 
fui  to  the  fupply  of  their  own  army  as  an  equal  number  of  Bunneaks ,  with 
carnage-bullocks,  would  be. 

P.  107.  The  troops )  This  feems  to  have  been  the  cribs  of  the  B  h  o  w’s 
fortune:  had  he  boldly  attacked  the  Shah,  while  be  was  palling  the  Jum¬ 
na*  he  would  probably  have  totally  defeated  him. 

P.  108.  his  camp J  Colonel  Do  we  fays,  that  the  Bhow  occupied 
ffie  lines  formerly  thrown  up  by  Mahommsd  Shah,  and  that  the  Dur¬ 
ban  y  Shah  poded  himfelf  in  the  more  fortunate  camp  of  Nad 'i  r  Shah. 
Kassi  Rajh  does  not  notice  this,  but  fays  that  the  Bhow  dug  a  trench 
round  his  camp.  The  point,  however,  is  of  little  confequence. 

P.  119.  January  J  Colonel  Do  we  fays  it  was  on  the  20th,  not  the 
‘6th  of  Jemad-uLSam.  The  reader  may  believe  either,  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  faff  of  the  battle  itfelf.  Dates  are  exceedingly  inaccurate  in 
all  oriental  productions. 

P.  120,  dujt)  This  may  appear  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  have  ne¬ 
ver  feen  a  large  army  of  hcrfe  galloping  about  on  a  dudy  plain,  in  a  hot 
climate,  but  is  a  very  natural  and  true  defcription  to  thofe  who  have. 

If  I  am  not  miftaken,  Plutarch  mentions,  as  one  of  the  mod  cruel 
{offerings  of  Crassus’s  army,  when  defeated  in  Parthia ,  that  the  Par - 
thians  galloped  round  them  continually,  and  aimed  fuffocated  the  foldiers 
with  dud. 

P.  122.  enmity)  Dattea  ju  Pate-il,  the  brother  of  Junkoo- 
cee,  had  been  killed  the  year  before,  in  the  battle  of  Badelly ,  againd 
•Nujeib-ul-Dowlah. 

P.  123.  orders  J  Thefe  orders  of  Ahmed  Shah  evince  much  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  :  perhaps  better  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  in  that  fttuatiors 
•of  affairs;  and  the  fuccefs  was  complete. 

P.  123.  enchantment)  The  Makratta  army  fled  in  confequence  of 
the  death  of  Biswas  Row,  their  chief.  This  is  always  the  cafe  with 
AJiatick  armies. 

P.  124.  fouls)  This  number  feems  very  great ;  but  any  perfon  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  multitudes  of  followers  in  an  Indian  camp,  will  not 
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dilbelieve  it.  Even  in  Evglijh  camps  in  India ,  three  followers  to  each 
fighting  man,  is  ronfidered  as  a  moderate  number. 

i  ' 

P.  124.  merit J  This  is  looked  upon  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  fouls 
of  the  faithful  ;  and  almoft  a  certain  pailport  to  paradife. 

P.  127.  Ganges  J  This  is  one  of  the  many  infiances  among  this  peo¬ 
ple,  where  abfurd  fuperfiition  is  brought  in  excufe  of  lax  morality.  What 
the  author  adverts  to  is  very  common,  both  among  Hindoos  and  MvJfuL 
mans.  It  is  rather  an  adjuration  than  any  thing  that  might  reafonabiy  be 
deemed  obligatory  (even  though  its  object  were  innocent)  on  the  perfon  on 
whom  it  is  involuntarily  impofed;  and  is  ufually  praftifed  to  make  men 
betray  fecrets  which  they  are  bound  in  honour  to  conceal.  He  who  wilhes 
to  difeover  the  fecret,  fays.  I  adjure  you  by  the  Ganges ,  or  the  Koran , 
u  or  your  Ton’s  head.'’  This  the  other  pretends  to  con  fide  r  a  fufficient 
compulfion  for  him  to  betray  his  truft :  1  fav  pretends,  becaufe  where  the 
fecret  regards  their  own  interefi  or  fafety,  they  are  very  far  from  allowing 
an  equal  force  to  the  adjuration. 

P.  j  29.  cruelty  J  The  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  enmity  to  Ibrahim 
Khan,  was  his  having  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  infidels  againft  the  true 
believers. 

P,  132.  killed  J  Notwithfianding  all  this,  however,  in  the  year  1779, 
a  man  appeared,  who  called  himfelf  the  Bhow,  and  from  many  circum- 
fiances  obtained  credit  for  feme  time. 

He  came  firft  to  Etaiva ,  and  made  himfelf  known  to  La  la  Bal  go- 
bind,  a  merchant  with  whom  die  Bhow  had  been  on  terms  of  friendfhip. 
Balgobind  was  fo  far  perfuaded  of  his  identity,  that  he  treated  and  en¬ 
tertained  him  with  great  relpeft :  but,  though  he  brought  many  eircumfian- 
iial  proofs  that  he  was  the  Bhow,  and  his  age,  perfon,  and  feveral  marks 
about  his  body,  ftrongly  fupported  that  belief,  fiili  there  appeared  a  difference 
in  temper  and  manner,  which  excited  doubt.  Balgo b i n d  having  ex- 
preffed  his  wifii  to  be  fatisfied  refpe&ing  this,  the  perfon  replied,  that  after 
the  battle  and  purfuit,  from  which  he  efcaped  alive,  though  wounded,  he 
fled  to  the  hills  of  Kdmddun ,  where  he  lived  five  years  among  a  fraternity 
of  Fakeirs ,  conforming  to  all  their  aufierities ;  which  mull  neceffarily  have 
made  a  great  change  in  his  manners,  That  after  this,  he  had  refided  feme 
time  in  Rohilcund ,  and  had  travelled  to  many  places  in  the  difguife  of  a 
Byraghy  Fakeir.  16  At  length,”  faid  he,  u  I  am  arrived  here,  and  we 
4:  mull  devife  the  belt  method  for  me  to  declare  my felf.”  Balgobind 
told  him,  that,  as  there  were  many  Mahrattas  at  Benares  to  whom  the 
Bhow  was  known,  he  had  better .firfi  (hew  himfelf  there.  Accordingly 
fie  went  to  Chuttercote ,  in  Bonddcund ,  from  whence  he  wrote  (as  the 
Bhow)  to  Moorjee  Biiut,  Ramchund  Gotkur,  and  Gun- 
neish  Bhut,  at  Benares  j  informing  them  that  he  was  arrived  a iChut- 
terkote ,  and  defiring  them  to  come  to  him  immediately. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  Moorjee  Bhut,  the  fon  of  Ram  ciiuxd 
Got ku  r,  and  Do o n do o  Bhut,  who  was  an  old  fervant  of  the  Bho  w, 
let  out  for  Ckutterkote,  wheie  they  immediately  waited  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  Bhow,  and  had  a  iong  conference  with  him;  afiei  which  they 
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retired  to  a  houfe  in  the  town.  Next  day  they  waited  upon  him  again, 
when,  in  the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  the  fuppofed  Show  toid  them, 
that  as  he  had  left  many  lacks  of  rupees,  as  a  depofit  with  them  before  the 
battle  of  Paniput ,  he  defired  that  they  would  furnifh  him  with  fome 
money,  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  the  rank  which  he  meant  to  affert.  On 
this  they  immediately  got  up,  and  went  away ;  and  from  that  time,  they 
began  to  circulate  a  report  that  this  wa<  not  the  Bhow,  buttinimpol-* 
tor.  When  he  heard  this,  he  reproached  them  with  ingratitude,  and  told 
them  that  he  would  come  to  Benares ,  and  efiabhfh  his  claims  upon  them : 
they,  however,  perfified  to  deny  th^m,  and  returned  to  Benares.  The 
fuppofed  Bhow  followed  them,  and  arriving  at  Benares ,  went  to  refide 
at  the  houfe  of  Doondoo  Bhut,  who  all  along  acknowledged  him. 
Here  feveral  Mahrattas ,  and  other  confiderable  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
went  to  fee  him,  and  were  fo  far  convinced  of  his  identity,  that  they 
gave  and  lent  him  large  fums  of  money.  Several  of  the  Mahrattas  alfo 
ate  with  him,  in  proof  of  their  belief  of  his  (lory.  But  four  or  five  of 
the  principal  merchants,  whom  he  had  aiTerred  to  be  his  debtors,  would 
not  vifit  him;  at  which  he  was  fo  much  provoked,  that  he  fent  word  to 
Moorjee  Bhut,  Ramchund.br  Gotkur,  and  Gunne  ish  Bhut, 
.either  to  pay  him  what  they  owed  him,  by  fair  means,  or  that  he  would 
compel  them  by  force;  at  the  fame  time,  he  began  to  ratfe  fome  troops  in 
the  town,  and  loon  got  together  fome  hundreds  of  the  kind  of  foidiery  pro¬ 
curable  in  every  town  of  Hindojlan.  He  alfo  got  a  palkey,  and  two  or 
three  hoifes  for  himfelf,  with  which  cavalcade  he  ufed  to  come  into  the 
town,  and  pafs  in  terror  round  the  houfes  of  his  debtors,  who  were  much 
alarmed  led  he  (hould  feize  upon  them,  and  carry  them  off. 

Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  who  at  this  time  was  refident  on  the  part 
of  the  Company  at  Benares ,  hearing  of  thefe  proceedings,  inquired  of 
feveral  perfons  of  charafter,  whether,  in  their  opinion,  this  man  was 
the  Bhow  or  not;  who  all  replied  that  he  certainly  was  an  impoftor. 
While  this  inquiry  was  going  on,  it  was  difeovered  that  Doondoo 
Bhut,  a  confidential  friend  of  the  Bhow,  (as  has  been  laid  before,)  was 
carrying  on  fome  fecret  negotiation  with  Raja  Cbeyt  Sing,  who 
had  lent  him  money  at  different  times.  Mr.  Graham  was  led  to  be¬ 
lieve,  from  many  circumflances,  that  one  objefit  of  this  negotiation  was 
to  have  him  dellroyed,  under  cover  of  fome  popular  infurredion ;  the 
Raja  having  at  that  time  conceived  a  jealoufy  of  him,  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  afiairs  of  that  diflrid,  which  the  Raja  wifhed  as  much  as 
pofiible  to  conceal.  As  the  Engtijh  were  then  at  war  with  the  Mahrattas , 
and  Raja  C/heyt  Sing  thought  to  be  rather  diffati-fied  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Graham  was  very  naturally  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  and 
lent  a  mellage  to  the  Raja ,  requefiing  that  he  would  explain  himfelf.  In 
teply,  Raja  Cheyt  Sing  allured  him  that  he  was  perfedly  ignorant  of 
the  matter  in  qnellion,  and  defired  that  Mr.  Graham  would  fend  for 
the  perfon  himlelf,  and  inquire.  Mr,  Graham  accordingly  did  fend  for 
him;  but  he  peremptorily  refufed  to  come,  with  exp  re  Turns  of  contempt 
for  the  refident’s  authority. 

Mr.  Gr  a  ham  having  advifed  the  Raja  of  this,  and  called  upon  him 
for  alhliance,  as  the  perion  in  whofe  hands  the  government  of  the  conn- 
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try  was,  as  to  its  police,  the  Raja  immediately  fent  the  Ameer  and  Cut* 
zval  of  Benares  with  a  detachment  of  Sepoys,  to  feize  upon  the  fuppofed 
Bhow,  and  confine  him.  They  accordingly  furrounded  the  houfe  in 
which  he  refided,  and,  after  fome  little  reffffance,  they  took  him  prifoner, 
and  carried  him  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  alked  him  fome  queftions ;  to 
which  his  anfwers  were  not  fatisfa&ory,  and  rather  tending  to  confirm  the 
fufpicions  already  conceived  of  Raja  Cheyt  Sing. 

The  fuppofed  Bhow  remained  a  prifoner  in  the  Aumeins  Cutcherry 
at  Benares ,  till  Mr.  Graham  having  confulted  the  board  at  Calcutta , 
received  their  orders  to  fend  him  to  Chunarghur ,  and  deliver  him  in  charge 
to  the  commanding  officer  there;  and  they  at  the  fame  time  direfled  him 
to  inquire  particularly  into  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  his  flory.  This  perfon 
was  accordingly  confined  at  Chunarghur ,  where  Mr.  Graham  went  fe~ 
veral  times,  and  lent  for  the  prifoner,  whom  he  queflioned  particularly 
refpe&ing  his  whole  flory;  the  refult  of  which  was,  his  feeling  fome  difpo- 
fition  to  credit  his  being  the  Bhow,  and  occafionally  addling  him  with 
money.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Graham  went  to  Calcutta ,  carrying  with 
him  an  agent  on  the  part  of  the  fuppofed  Bhow  ;  but  in  a  fliort  time  after, 
he  himfelf  going  to  Madras  as  fecretary  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  nothing 
was  determined  refpefling  that  affair,  and  the  unfortunate  man  remained  a 
prifoner  till  Augujl,  1781,  when  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Governor  Gene¬ 
ral,  came  to  Benares ,  and  the  troubles  with  Raja  Cheyt  Sing  com¬ 
menced.  During  the  time  of  Mr.  Hast  i  n  gs’s  refidence  at  Chunarghur ^ 
he  fent  for  the  prifoner,  and,  after  hearing  his  flory,  ordered  him  to  be  re¬ 
leafed.  The  man  returned  to  Benares ,  where  he  died  foon  after. 

Among  others,  Kassi  Rajh  Pundit,  the  author  of  this  book,  being 
at  BenareSy  when  the  fuppofed  Bhow  refided  there,  went  to  fee  him, 
and  faid  (as  Balgobind  had  done)  that  the  perfon  exactly  refembled 
the  real  Bhow,  and  that  the  marks  upon  him  (the  fame  as  mentioned  in 
his  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Paniput )  exactly  correfponded,  but  that  the 
manner  and  temper  were  different. 

Thus  the  affair  Hands  at  prefent,  a  fubjefl  for  unbounded  conjeftures  ; 
and  the  Benares  Bhow  will  generally  be  claffed  with  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  Rujjian  Demetrii,  and  many  others 
whom  ill  fucces  has  tranfmitted  to  poilerity  as  impoffors,  when  better  for¬ 
tune,,  in  the  precarious  appeal  to  the  fword,  would,  perhaps,  have  damped 
them  the  real  much-injured  heirs  of  their  domains,  reffored  by  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  to  hlefs  their  fubje&s  by  the  benign  exercife  of  legitimate  authority. 

44  The  vanquilh’d  rebel  like  a  rebel  dies: 

44  The  viftor  rebel  plumes  him  on  a  throne.” 

This  man  had  written  a  hiffory  of  himfelf  in  the  Ptrjian  language,  which 
he  gave  to  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  who  would  have  indulged  me  with 
the  perulal  of  it,  hut  having  left  it  behind  him  when  he  went  to  the  coaff 
with  the  late  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  a  place  not  fufhciently  dry,  it  was 
unfortunately  deftroyed  by  vermin. 

P.  132.  Shumshere)  This  was  the  father  of  Ai.y  Beiiader, 
now  at  Muttra  (in  1790)  with  Tokojee  Hui.ker. 
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P.  133:  He  zoijhed)  This  is  the  only  hiftorical  intimation  that  1  re¬ 
member  to  have  met  with  of  this  fa£l,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable ;  and  I 
was  told  by  people  of  the  firft  authority,  when  I  was  at  Dehly ,  that  the 
conneftion  which  Ahmed  Shah  Du rr any  formed  with  the  houfe  of 
Timur  when  he  was  in  Hindojtan,  was  with  that  view.  He  himfelf 
married  a  daughter  of  Mohammed  Shah,  and  gave  a  young  daughter 
of  Alumghire  San  1  (confequently  a  lifter  or  half  filler  of  Shaii 
Alum)  to  his  fon  Timur  Shah,  who  has  fince  fucceeded  him  in  the 
throne  of  Kabul ,  &c»  But  his  conftant  apprehenfions  on  the  fide  ©f  Perfta , 
and  a  difpolition  void  of  enterprife,  have  hitherto  prevented  Timur  Shah 
from  attempting  any  thing  in  Hindojlan :  and,  as  he  grows  older,  it  is 
probable  that  his  pacific  condufl  will  ftill  continue. 

P.  134.  Navab)  It  cannot  fail  to  Itrike  every  reader,  that  though 
K-Assi  Rajh  Pundit  was  a  fervant,  and  evidently  a  great  admirer  of 
Shu  ja-u  l-Dowlah,  omitting  no  fair  occafion  of  praifing  him,  yet  he 
fays  nothing  of  what  Dowe  and  fome  others  tell  us  of  Shu  ja-u  l-Dow- 
iah’s  being  highly  iriftrumental  to  gaining  the  viftory  at  Paniput ,  by 
wheeling  round  upon  the  flank  of  the  Mahrattas  at  a  critical  part  of  the 
battle.  On  the  contrary,  by  his  very  clear  and  minute  detail,  it  appears 
that  Shoja-ul-Dowlah’s  divifion  never  moved  from  their  firft  poll, 
but  thought  themfelves  fortunate  in  not  being  attacked  where  they  were* 
As,  independent  of  hiftorical  truth  and  his  mailer’s  credit,  Kassi  Rajh 
Wouid  himfelf  have  derived  fome  fhare  of  reputation  from  the  gallant  ac¬ 
tions  performed  by  that  divifion,  it  does  not  feem  likely  that  he  would  have 
paffed  fuch  a  circumftance  over  in  filence,  if  it  had  ever  happened. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLAN. 


A.  Paniput ,  with  the  Mahratta 
Camp. 

1  Divifion  of  Ib  RAHIM  K  HAN. 

2  Divifion  of  Amajee  Guick- 

WAR. 

3  Divifion  of  Shu  Deo  Pateil. 

4  Divifion  of  ihe  B-how  and  Bis¬ 

was  Row. 

§  Divifion  of  J’eswont  Row. 

£  Divifion  of  Shumshere  Be- 

HADER. 

7  Divifion  of  Mu  lhar  Row. 

$  pi vifion of  Junkoogee  Sindia. 


B.  The  Durrany  Camp. 

C.  The  Shah’s  advanced  Tent. 

1  Divifion  of  Berkhordak 

Khan. 

2  Divifion  of  Amir  Beg,  &c. 

3  Divifion  of  Doondy  Khan. 

4  Divifion  of  Hafiz  Rahmut 

Khan. 

5  Divifion  of  Ahmed  Khan 

Bungush, 

6  Divifion  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

7  Divifion  of  Shuja-ui-Dow- 

lah. 

8  Divifion  of  Nujeib-ul-Dow- 

l  a  h  . 

9  Divifion  of  Shah  Pussund 

Khan. 

,10  Peijian  Mufketeers. 


REMARK 
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REMARK  hy  the  PRESIDENT. 

HTHE  preceding  narrative  brings  to  my  mind  an 
an  anecdote,  which  I  received  from  JBahmen  of 
Tezdy  whofe  father  Bahram  had  been  a  confidential 
fervant  of  Cari'm  Rha'n,  and  heard  it  at  Shiraz  from 
the  lips  of  the  Kha'n  himfelf.  Both  Cari  m  Zend  and 
Ahmed  Abdali  were  officers  of  Na'dir  Shah;  and, 
having  difpieafed  him  at  the  fame  time,  for  a  little  neg¬ 
lect  of  their  duty  as  commiffaries,  were  put  under  ar- 
reft,  and  confined  for  fome  days  in  the  fame  guard- 
room;  but  fuch  are  the  viciffitudes  of  life  in  unfettled 
countries,  that  a  ffiort  time  after,  Na'dir  was  affaffi- 
nated  by  one  of  his  own  kinfmen;  CarYm  became,  at 
length,  fovereign  of  all  Irdny  where  he  reigned  near 
thirty  years  univerfally  beloved;  and  Ahmed,  having 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Cabul,  obtained  the  victory 
at  Panipat'h>  without  which  the  Mahrattas  would, 
perhaps,  at  this  day,  have  been  the  molt  powerful  na¬ 
tion  of  India. 


TO  COLONEL  PEARSE. 

Dear  Sir, 

4  / 

*  The  following  is  an  extraft  from  a 
paper  written  in  1782,  and  intended  for  a  periodical 
mathematical  publication,  which  I  then  had  the  care 
of:  as  it  moftly  relates  to  a  fubjebl  of  which  ncperfon 
is  a  better  judge  than  yourfelf,  if  you  think  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  FranJaSlions  of  the  Aft  a  tick  Society ,  I 
requefl  you  will  tranfmit  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  and 

moft  humble  fervant, 

Fort  William y  REUBEN  BURROW. 

June  10,  1787. 
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VI. 

A  Specimen  of  a  Method  of  reducing 
Practical  Tables  and  Calculations 
into  more  general  and  compendious  Forms. 

THOUGH  prablices  ufual  in  one  fciencemay  often 
be  transferred  with  advantage  to  another,  yet 
the  general  clafs  of  writers  are  fo  much  more  intent 
upon  making  books  than  improvements,  that  it  very 
feldom  happens  to  be  the  cafe:  and,  therefore,  though 
the  following  hints  can  have  little  claim  to  ingenuity, 
they  are  certainly  valuable  on  account  of  their  ufe. 

It  is  common  in  Aftronomy,  when  there  are  two 
feries  of  quantities,  whofe  refpehlive  terms  depend  on 
each  other,  to  find  a  general  expreffion  for  an  inter¬ 
mediate  term,  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  interpo¬ 
lation  :  that  is  applied  by  Newton  to  Comets,  and  by 
De  La  Caille  to  Edipfes ;  and  I  (hall  here,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen,  apply  it  to  fome  few  examples  in  artillery  and 
fortification. 

Let  g-j-hx  be  an  expreffion  by  which  the  quantity  a 
is  derived  from  m,  and  b  from  n;  then  if  N  is  any  term 
in  the  feries  m,  n,  the  term  derived  from  it,  in  the  fe» 
ries  a,  b,  will  be  (an-bm)  :  (n-m)-j-N  (b-a)  :  (n-rri). 

In  p.  174  of  Muller’s  Artillery,  the  length  of  a 
battery  for  two  pieces  of  cannon  is  forty-feet;  and  for 
four  pieces,  fifty-eight  feet:  now  if  N  be  the  number 
of  cannon,  a  general  expreffion  for  the  length  of  the 
battery  may  be  found,  by  fubftituting  two  for  m,  and 
four  for  n,  forty  for  a,  and  fifty-eight  for  b,  in  the 
foregoing  form,  which  then  becomes  22-4-9  N;  and 
therefore,  for  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  length  of 
the  battery  is  202  feet. 

By 
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By  a  fimilar  fubftitution,  if  fifty  men  are  required 
to  make  the  battery  for  two  pieces,  and  feventy  for 
that  of  four  pieces,  as  in  Muller’s  Table,  then 
30-j-toN,  is  the  exprefiion  for  the  men  required  for 
any  number  N  of  pieces  in  general. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  Muller’s  Table,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  one  may  be  inferted  for  the  number  of 
men,  tools,  &c.  for  making  a  battery  for  any  number 
of  cannon  in  one  night. 


Number 

of 

Pieces 

Length ! 
of  the 
Battery. 

Men  to  make  the 

Tools 

Faf&ne  sin  feet 

Pickets. 

Mallets 

Hand 

bi  Is. 

Platforms. 

Bavins. 

Battery 

F aft  net 

10 

8 

6 

Planks 

keepers. 

Pickets. 

to 

CO 

4^ 

tO 

to 

CO 

to 

to 

to 

O 

Cn 

0 

O 

O 

oc 

0 

to 

CO 

00 

Cn 

CO 

Cn 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

2 

_1_ 

+ 

+ 

2J 

2 

2; 

2: 

>-* 

u3 

4^ 

to 

O 

Cn 

Cn 

Cn 

4^ 

O 

rye 

z 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Cn 

2 

1 

In  the  fame  manner,  from  having  a  few  particular' 
cafes  in  other  kinds  of  rules,  general  ones  may  be 
found:  for  example,  if  N  be  a  number  whofe  r  root 
is  required,  and  if  xr  be  its  neared  complete  power,, 
then  we  know  already,  that 

x  :  N  »»  x  : :  x  ;  Nf  x  for  the  1  root. 

1  x4-J-§-N  :  N  co  xz  : :  x  :  N^-  x  for  the  fquare  root. 

2  x3-f-  N  :  N  co  x3  : :  x  :  N-j  cn  x  for  the  cube  root. 

Now  the  general  form  of  the  three  laft  terms  is  evi¬ 
dent;  and  to  find  thofe  of  the  firft  term,  let  one  and 
two  be  put  for  m  and  n,  and  one  and  three  halves 
for  a  and  b,  and  by  fubftituting  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
preffion;  the  general  coefficient  of  xr  is  found  to  be 
(r-f-i);  again  if  we  put  o  and  one  half  for  a  and  b3  we 
find  the  coefficient  of  N  to  be  (r— 1}. 


If 
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If  we  ufe  the  fecond  and  third  proportions,  putting 
two  and  three  for  m  and  n,  and  for  a  and  b,  three 
halves  and  two,  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  one-half  and 
one,  in  the  fecond,  we  get  the  fame  values.  Hence  m 
r+!r  r— 1  r  f 

general;  - - - N;N  <»  x::x:N  x 

2  2 

\ 

Another  example  of  the  advantage  of  transferring 
practices  from  one  fubiecf  to  another  is  this.  Dr. 
Ha  lley  has  applied  a  method  fimilar  to  that  of  inter¬ 
polation  to  find  the  time  of  the  tropicks:  now  the  fun’s 
meridian  altitude  may  be  found  in  the  fame  way,  from 
altitudes  taken  near  the  meridian,  and  if  the  obfever 
begins  a  little  before  noon  to  take  altitudes  and  the 
times,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  a  little  after  noon,  a 
number  of  meridian  altitudes  may  be  deduced  from 
thefe,  and  the  latitude  found  much  more  exaQdy  from 
them,  than  can  be  expended  from  a  fingle  meridian  aB 
titude,  by  uiing  the  expreffion  for  the  maximum,  or 
other  wife. 

1 

Analogous  to  thefe,  are  methods  of 
generalizing  properties  from  particular 
cafes:  thus,  if  Ab  Ac  be  tangents  to  a 
circle,  and  if  any  lines  BC  be,  be  alfo 
drawn  to  touch  the  circle;  then  the 
perimeters  of  all  the  triangles  ABC, 
will  be  conftant,  and  alfo  the  difference 
between  the  fum  of  Ab  and  Ac  and  the 
bafe  be:  this  property  is  of  uncom¬ 
mon  ufe  in  the  conftruffion  of  pro¬ 
blems,  relative  to  plain  triangles  and 
trapeziums;  and  if  lines  be  fuppofed 
drawn  from  the  centre,  or  a  point  in 
the  circumference  of  a  fphere,  to  each  part  of  the. 
figure,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  projeftion  of  the 
figure  upon  the  fphere  will  have  analogous  properties, 
and  that  the  theorem  is  alfo  true  in  fpherical  triangles. 

'  By 
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By  a  little  mode  of  consideration,  problems  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  Apollonius  on  tangencies  may  be  conftru8> 
ed  on  the  fphere:  for  indance,  having  three  circles 
given  upon  a  fphere,  a  fourth  may  be  found  to  touch 
them;  for  their  portions  on  the  fphere  being  given, 
their  projections  will  alfo  be  given  on  a  plane  itereo- 
graphically;  and  as  a  circle  may  be  found  in  Vi  eta’s 
method  to  touch  them  on  that  plane,  the  fituation  of 
that  circle  may  be  found  upon  the  fphere,  and  hence 
properties  may  be  found  from  conftruCling  the  problem 
independent  of  the  ftereographic  projection:  and  if 
we  fuppofe  the  centre  of  projection  to  be  the  centre  of 
focus,  Sec.  of  a  fpheroid,  or  other  foWd,  innumerable 
properties  may  be  found  relative  to  their  tangents, 
curvatures,  &c.  regard  being  had  to  the  pofition  of 
the  plane,  Sec, 

To  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  aforefaid  method  in  for¬ 
tification,  let  h  (fee  pp,  22,  23,  24,  and  25,  of  Dei- 
dter’s  P  erf  eft  French  Engineer)  reprefent  the  height  of 
a  wall;  then,  according  to  Vauban’s  meafures,  if  five 
feet  be  the  thicknefs  at  the  top,  yh-j-5  will  be  the 
thicknefs  at  the  bottom;  and,  according  to  Belidor’s 
method  ^h+3,5,  will  be  the  thicknefs  at  the  top,  and 
A-h-f-3,5,  that  at  the  bottom.  The  length  of  the  coun¬ 
terfort  (according  to  Vauban)  will  be  ~h— j-2 4  alfo 
ish-j-2  is  the  thicknefs  next  the  wall,  and  (yh-f-4)  the 
thicknefs  at  the  other  end  of  the  counterfort.  If 
part  of  the  wall  is  gazoned,  let  e  be  the  height  of 
that  part,  and  h  that  of  the  wall;  then  j-  (h-j-ej-j-5  is 
the  thicknefs  at  the  bottom;  *|-e— J-5  is  the  thick- 
nTs  at  the  top;  y(h-[-e)-(-2  is  the  length  of  the  coun¬ 
terfort;  £(h-t-e)-j-2  its  thicknefs  next  the  wall,  and 
3,(s'(h+e)+4  its  thicknefs  fartheft  from  the  wall. 
When  there  are  cavaliers,  let  c  be  their  height  in 
feet;  then  ir(  2  e+c+50)  is  the  thicknefs  of  the 
revetement  at  the  top,  and  2  h-j-2  e-^-c-^50)  is  the 
thicknefs  at  the  bottom. 
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A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  ONE  OF  THE 

HINDOO  RULES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

By  Mr .  REUBEN  BURROW. 

T^HE  art  of  invention  being  in  a  great  meafure  de« 
pendent  on  the  doctrine  of  combinations,  every 
additional  improvement  in  the  laft  muft  of  confequence 
be  ufeful  in  the  former;  and  as  the  following  ancient 
rule  for  u finding  the  fum  of  all  the  different  permuta¬ 
tions  of  a  given  numeral  quantity,  conf/ling  of  a 
given  number  of  places  of  figures,”  is  not,  I  believe,, 
extant  in  any  European  Author,  and  is  befides  very  in¬ 
genious,  I  take  the  liberty  to  infert  it,  and  alfo  to  add 
the  demonftration. 


a 


Rule,  Place  an  Arithmetical  Progredion  over  the 
figures,  beginning  with  unity  at  the  units  place,  and  in- 
creaking  by  unity :  divide  the  produfl  of  the  terms  of 
this  progreffion  by  the  number  of  places  of  figures  in 
the  given  quantity,  multiply  the  fum  of  the  figures  in 
the  given  quantity  by  the  quotient,  and  fet  down  the 
product  as  often  as  there  are  places  in  the  given  quan¬ 
tity,  removing  it  each  repetition  one  place  to  the  right 
hand,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  lines  is  the  fum  of  all  the 
permutations. 

Example.  Required  the  fum  of  the  different  per* 
mutations  of  893, 


1X2X3 


3  2  1 

893 


■2  j  (8+9+3)2=40  . 

40 

40 

40 

4440 


893 

839 

983 

938 

389 

398 

4440 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

Firft,  It  is  evident  that  if  all  the  permutations  of  any 
number  of  letters  exprefling  figures  be  put  down  ;  and 
thofe  in  the  firft  place  to  the  right  hand  be  multiplied 
by  unity;  thofe  in  the  fecond  place  by  ten;  thofe  in 
the  third  place  by  100,  and  fo  on;  then  the  fum  of  all 
thefe  will  be  the  fum  of  the  permutations  required. 

Secondly,  Suppofing  the  different  permutations  to 
be  put  down  one  under  another,  it  will  really  appear, 
from  the  manner  in  which  permutations  are  generated, 
that  all  the  letters  occur  an  equal  number  of  times  in 
each  perpendicular  column;  and  alfo  that  the  number 
of  times  of  occurrence  in  the  permutation  of  n  letters, 
is  equal  to  the  permutations  of  n — 1  letters;  but  the 
permutations  of  n — 1  letters  is  equal  to  1.2. 3. ..(n-— 1) 
or  1X2X3  carried  to  n- — 1  terms;  and  confequently 
if  there  be  n  letters  in  the  given  number,  each  letter 
in  the  columns  aforefaid  will  occur  1.2.3...  C11”1 
times.) 

Thirdly,  Let  1.2..  (n — 1)— m  then 
m  (a+b+c+  .  .  n)  1=  fum  of  numbers  in  the  units 

place  or  firft  column, 
m  (a+b+c+  .  .  n)  10=  fum  of  numbers  in  the  tens 

or  fecond  column. 

m  (a+b+c+  . .  n)  100=  ditto  third  column, 
m  (a+b+c+.  .  n)  100.  .  .  to  (n — 1)  Cyphers  =  ditto 

in  the  n  column  ;  and  the  fum  of 
thefe  is  evidently  equal  to 

m  (a+b+c+  .  .  .  n)  .  (1+10+100+  ...  to  n  terms)  ; 
and  putting  for  (1+10+100  .  .  n)  its  value  111  ...  n, 
the  exprefiion  becomes 

(1.2.3..  fa*-"1))  x  (aXbXcX  . .  n)  X  (111  .  .  .  n), 
but  1.2.3...  (n — 1)  is  equal  to  and  there¬ 

fore  the  expreflion  for  the  fum  of  all  the  permutations  is 
(i^inir)  x  (a+b+c+  ...  n)  X  ( 1 1 1  ...  n),  which  is 
the  Hindoo  rule  when  the  figures  of  the  given  number 
are  all  unlike. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  It  is  evident  that  1  .  2 . 3  .  . .  n  is  the  number 
of  permutations  of  n  different  things;  but  if  feverai  fets 
of  figures  are  alike,  as  r  figures  of  one  kind,  s  figures  of 
another,  for  inftance ;  then  let  v 
{1 . 2 . 3  .  n  . . .) :  (1  .  2  . .  1 )  X  ( 1  .  2  . . .  s),  Sc  c.  the  num¬ 
ber  of  permutations  in  that  cafe  be  called  N ;  then  the 
aim  of  the  permutations  is 

N  :  n  4-  (a+b+c+  .  • .  n)  X  (m  •  • .  n)  in  general. 
Example.  Required  the  fum  of  the  permutations 

of  11335 ? 

~^=30;?=6X  13  =  78; 

78 

78 

78  ' 

78 

78 


866658  the  Sum  required. 
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VII. 

On  the  NICOBAR  ISLES,  and  the  FRUIT 

of  the  MELLORL 


By  NICHOLAS  FONTANA,  Esq. 

HE  fouth-weft  monfoon  having  ftrongly  fet  in 


on  the  Malabar  coaft,  it  was  deemed  unfafe  to 
remain  there  any  longer;  we  therefore  took  our  de¬ 
parture  from  Mangalore  on  the  20th  of  May,  1778,  di¬ 
recting  our  courfe  towards  the  gulph  of  Bengal ;  and 
in  lefs  than  ten  days,  we  came  in  fight  of  the  Carni co¬ 
bar  Iflands  ;  the  appearance  of  which,  at  feven  or  eight 
leagues  diftance,  is  much  like  a  chain  of  mountains 
covered  with  woods :  we  anchored  to  the  N.  E.  of 
one  of  them,  in  five  fathoms,  with  a  good  fandy  bot** 
tom  ;  fupplied  ourfelves  with  water  and  wood,  and 
proceeded  in  quell  of  the  other  Nicobar  5,  or  Nancaveris 9 
as  they  are  called,  fituated  between  eight  and  nine 
degs.  N.  lat.  to  the  northernmoll  point  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra B  They  were  defcried  on  the  4th  of  June,  to 
the  S.  W.  \  W.  at  the  difiance  of  ten  leagues  :  the 
pofition  of  three  of  thofe  iflands  forms  one  of  the  fafell 
harbours  in  India ,  where  fhips  of  all  fizes  may  ride 
with  the  greateft  fecurity,  fheltered  from  all  winds, 
about  half  a  mile  from  fiiore;  with  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  two  entrances,  that  may  ferve  for  getting 
in  and  out,  both  with  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  monfoon, 
having  a  clear  deep  channel  on  each  fide. 

In  one  of  the  bays  formed  within  thofe  iflands,  we 
moored  in  twelve  fathoms,  and  there  remained  until 
the  vS.  W.  monfoon  was  quite  over,  which  was  in  the 
beginning  of  September .  The  largefi  of  thofe  iflands 
is  called  Nancaveri ,  or  Nancowry ,  about  five  or  fix 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  better  inhabited  than 
either  or  the  other  two.  The  fecond  is  called  Sozory,  or 
Chozvry ,  and  the  other  Tricut ,  all  clofeiy  fituated :  about 


ten 
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ten  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  them  is  another,  called 
Catchoul *. 

Almoft  the  whole  of  thofe  iflands  is  uncultivated, 
though  there  are  a  number  of  large  valleys  that  might 
be  rendered  very  fruitful,  with  little  trouble,  the  foil 
being  naturally  fertile,  where  the  cocoa-nut,  and  all 
other  tropical  fruits,  come  fpontaneoufly  to  the  higheft 
perfection,  together  with  yams  and  fweet  potatoes,  to 
obtain  which  it  is  only  necelfary  to  fcratch  the  earth 
fuperficially,  and  the  feeds  fo  planted  come  forth  in  a 
few  dayst. 

The  furrounding  fea  abounds  with  exquifite  fifh, 
ihell-fifh,  as  cockles  and  turtles  ;  and  a  in  oil  fplen- 
did  difplay  of  beautiful  fhells  of  the  rareft  fort  are  to 
be  met  with  on  the  fhore.  The  birds*  nefts^  fc$ 
much  efteemed  in  China ,  are  alfo  to  be  found  among 
the  rocks  :  ambergris  is  likewife  to  be  met  with;  but 
the  inhabitants  have  learned  a  mode  of  adulterating 
It,  and  it  is  therefore  feldom  to  be  found  in  a  genuine 
date :  if  adulterated  with  any  heterogeneous  matter, 
fuch  as  wax,  or  refin,  the  mode  of  difeovery  is  fimply 
by  placing  a  fmall  bit  of  it  upon  the  point  of  a  knife 

when 

*  In  the  year  1756,  the  Danifh  E.  I.  Company  crefled  on  one  of 
thefe  iflands  a  houfe  to  ferve  as  a  factory,  but  on  their  failure,  in  the  year 
1758,  it  was  evacuated.  On  the  re-eflablifhment  of  the  Company  in 
3768,  another  houfe  was  built  on  Soury  Ifland,  which  was  in  1773,  in 
like  manner,  ordered  to  be  evacuated  as  ufelefs  to  the  Company’s  interefh  ; 
three  or  four  European  miflfionaiies,  with  a  view  of  making  profelytes, 
remained  behind,  and  have  continued  there  ever  hnce,  but  without  elfett- 
ing  even  the  converfion  of  a  fingle  perfon  ;  they  collect,  however,  co~ 
coa-mut  oil,  (hells,  and  other  natural  curiofities,  which  they  (end  annually 
iu  their  brethren  at  Tranquebar . 

An  exafl  plan  of  thefe  idands  may  be  feen  in  the  Neptune  Oriental. 

f  Tricut ,  being  the  flatted  of  thofe  Iflands,  is  divided  amongft  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  other  two,  where  they  have  their  plantations  of  Cocoa-nut 
and  Arcca  trees  ;  thefe  laft  being  very  abundant  ail  over  the  iflands. 

t  Nidos  hos ,  rupibus  oceani  oriental's  ajfixos.  parant  hirundiv.es  via- 
rini ,  domeflicis  multo  majores ,  ex  hold  hums  man  innatanlibus  mate¬ 
rial  decerpintis,  Koempf.  Annzn. — p.  833. 
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when  hot,  and  if  it  evaporates  without  leaving  any 
calx,  or  Caput  Mortuum ,  and  diffufes  a  ftrong  fragrant 
fmell,  it  is  certainly  genuine. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  I  (lands  are  of  a  copper 
colour,  with  final  1  eyes  obliquely  cut,  what  in  ours  is 
white  bein^  in  theirs  vellowifh  ;  with  final!  flat  nofes, 
large  mouths,  thick  lips,  and  black  teeth;  well  pro¬ 
portioned  in  their  bodies,  rather  fhort  than  tall,  and 
with  large  ears,  in  the  lobes  of  which  are  holes,  into 
which  a  man’s  thumb  might  be  introduced  with  eafe  ; 
they  have  black  ftrong  hair,  cut  round:  the  men  have 
little  or  no  beard;  the  hinder  part  of  their  head  is  much 
flatter  and  compreifed  than  ours;  they  never  cut  their 
nails,  but  they  (have  their  eye-brows*.  A  long  nar¬ 
row  cloth,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  round  their  waift, 
and  between  their  thighs,  with  one  extremity  hanging 
(Jown  behindt,  is  all  their  drefs.  The  women  and 
men  are  of  the  fame  copper  colour,  and  very  fmall  in 
ftature;  a  bit  of  cloth  made  with  the  threads  of  the 
bark  of  the  cocoa-rmt-tree  faftened  to  the  middle,  and 
reaching  half  way  down  the  thigh,  forms  all  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  women.  Both  fexes  are,  however,  very 
fond  of  drefs;  and  when  the  men  go  into  the  prefence 
of  ftrangers,  they  put  on  hats  and  old  clothes,  that  have 

been 

*  It  is  acuftom  among  them  to  comprefs  with  their  hands  the  occiput  of 
the  new-born  child,  in  order  to  vender  it  flat ;  as,  according  to  their  ideas, 
this  kind  of  Ihape  conOitutes  a  mark  of  beauty,  and  is  univerfally  efteem- 
ed  fuch  by  them  :  by  this  method,  alfo,  they  fay  that  the  hair  remains  ciofe 
to  the  head,  as  nature  intended  it,  and  the  upper  fore-teeth  very  promi¬ 
nent  out  of  the  mouth. 

+  A  traveller  called  Keopin  G,  a  Swede,  who  went  to  the  Eafl  Indies , 
on  board  a  Dutch  (hip,  in  the  year  1647,  which  anchored  off  the  Nicobar 
I  Hands,  relates  that  they  difcovered  men  with  tails,  like  thofe  of  cats,  and 
which  they  moved  in  the  fame  manner.  That  having,  fent  a  boat  on  (Lore 
with  live  men,  who  did  not  return  at  night,  as  expedited,  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  a  larger  boat  was  fent,  well  manned,  in  quell  of  their  companions, 
who,  it  was  fuppoied,  had  been  devoured  by  the  lavages,  their  bones  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  brewed  on  the  (bore,  the  boat  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  iron 
of  it  carried  away. 
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been  given  them  by  Europeans ;  but  among  themfelves 
they  are  almod  naked. 

They  live  in  huts,  made  of  cocoa-nut-leaves  of  an 
oval  form,  fupported  on  bamboos,  about  five  or  fix 
feet  high  from  the  ground ;  the  entrance  into  the  huts 
is  by  a  ladder;  the  floor  is  made  partly  of  planks,  and 
partly  of  fplit  bamboos.  Oppofite  to  the  door,  in  the 
furthermod  part  of  the  hut,  they  light  their  fire,  and 
cook  their  victuals  :  fix  or  eight  people  generally  oc¬ 
cupy  one  hut;  and  a  number  of  fkulls  of  wild  boars 
forms  the  moil  valuable  article  of  furniture. 

The  occupation  of  the  men  confids  in  building  and 
repairing  their  huts,  which  affords  them  an  annua)  em¬ 
ployment  for  fix  months  at  lead,  and  in  fifhing  and 
trading  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  The  women  are 
employed  in  preparing  the  victuals,  and  cultivating  the 
ground;  they  alfo  paddle  in  the  canoes,  when  the  men 
go  out.  They  unite  in  matrimony  through  choice; 
and  if  the  man  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
woman,  either  from  her  inattention  to  domedic  con¬ 
cerns,  or  derility,  or  even  from  any  difiike  on  his 
part,  he  is  at  liberty  to  difeharge  her;  and  each  unites 
with  a  different  perfon,  as  if  no  fuch  connexion  had 
taken  place.  Adultery  is  accounted  highly  ignominious 
and  difgraceful ;  particularly  with  perfons  not  of  the 
fame  cad  :  fhould  it  be  proved,  the  woman  would  not 
only  be  difmiffed  with  infamy,  but,  on  fome  occafions, 
even  put  to  death;  although,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
fmall  token  given  publickly,  and  confiding  of  nothing 
snore  than  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  the  reciprocal  lending  of 
their  wives  of  the  fame  cafl  is  exceedingly  common. 

A  woman 

The  account  of  this  voyage  was  reprinted  at  Stockholm  by  Silvium  int 
she  year  1743-  Linnoeus  feeras  to  have  been  too  credulous  in  believ¬ 
ing  this  marfs  {lory  ;  for,  ir;  all  my  examinations,  I  could  difeoverno  fort 
©f  projection  whatever  on  the  Os  Cocygis  of  either  fex.  What  has  given, 
rife  to  tins  fuppoled  tail,  may  have  been  the  (tripe  of  cloth  hanging  down 
from  their  polleriors  ;  which,  when  viewed  at  adiftance,  might  probably 
have  been  niilhiken  for  a  tail. 
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A  woman  who  bears  three  children,  is  reckoned  very 
fruitful  ;  few  bear  more  than  four;  the  caufe  may  be 
attributed  to  the  men,  from  a  debility  occafioned  by  the 
early  intrufion  of  the  tefticles  into  the  abdomen,  the 
hard  compreffion  of  them  and  the  penis  by  the  band¬ 
age  round  thofe  parts,  from  premature  venery,  and 
hebetation  brought  on  by  the  immoderate  ufeof  fpirits; 
and  from  the  very  inactive  and  fedentary  life  thole  peo¬ 
ple  lead,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  that  want 
of  longevity,  which  feems  to  prevail  much  in  thofe 
iflands,  more  efpecially  among!!  the  men,  where  none 
were  to  be  feen  older  than  forty  or  forty-eight  years. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  feem  to  live  much  longer. 

They  are  themfelves  fo  fenfible  of  the  fcanty  popu¬ 
lation  of  their  iflands,  that  they  ft udy  to  increafe  it  by 
inviting,  and  even  feducing,  fome  Malabar s  or Bengaleje 
to  remain  among  (I  them,  when  brought  thither  by  the 
Country  fhips,  and  of  whom  there  are  in  aim  oft  all  vil¬ 
lages  fome  to  be  found*  who  may  be  eafily  difcerned 
from  the  natives  by  their  figure,  features,  colour,  and 
language.  The  natives  encourage  their  ft  ay  by  grants 
of  land,  with  plantations  of  cocoa-trees  and  arecas ;  and, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  are  permitted  to 
make  choice  of  a  female  companion. 

Their  indolence  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other 
people  of  the  Gaft,  They  go  out  a  fi  thing  in  their  canoes 
at  night:  and  with  harpoons,  which  they  dart  very 
dexteroufly  at  the  nfh,  after  having  allured  them  into 
fhaiiow  water  with  burning  flraw,  a  fufficient  number 
is  foon  caught  to  ferve  the  family  for  a  meal:  they  im¬ 
mediately  return  home;  and  if,  by  chance,  they  catch 
a  very  large  ftfh,  they  will  readily  difpofe  of  one  half, 
and  keep  the  remainder  for  their  own  ufe. 

They  entertain  the  high  eft  opinion  of  fuch  as  are 
able  to  read  and  write  ;  they  believe  that  all  Euro- 
fitanS]  by  this  qualification  only,  are  able  to  perform 

acts 
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afts  more  than  human  ;  that  the  power  of  divination^ 
controlling  the  winds  and  {forms,  and  dire&ing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  planets,  is  entirely  at  our  command. 

This  people,  like  other  favage  nations,  dread  the 
evil  genius  :  fome  among  them  give  themfelves  the 
air  of  divination,  and  prefume  to  have  fecret  confa¬ 
bulations  with  him  :  fuperftition  mult  ever  be  in  its 
full  dominion  where  ignorance  is  fo  grofs. 

Some  of  the  natives,  having  begun  to  fabricate 
earthen  pots,  foon  after  died  ;  and  the  caufe  being 
attributed  to  this  employment,  it  has  never  been  re¬ 
fumed  ;  fmce  they  prefer  going  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
to  provide  them,  rather  than  expofe  themfelves  to  an 
undertaking  attended,  in  their  opinion,  with  fuch  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences. 

Whenever  they  vifit  one  another,  no  fort  of  com- 

J  7 

pliment  or  falutation  takes  place  between  them  ;  but 
when  the  vifitors  take  leave,  they  are  profufe  in  good 
wifhes,  that  laft  for  fome  minutes,  with  different  in¬ 
flexions  of  voice,  to  which  the  other  conftantly  an- 
fwers,  by  repeating  the  words  Calla  calla  condi  condz 
quiage ,  which  may  be  rendered  in  Englijh  thus  : 

Very  well,  very  well;  go,  go,  and  return  foon.” 

Behind,  or  clofe  by  their  huts,  the  dead  are  bu¬ 
ried  :  all  the  relations  and  acquaintance  cry  for  fome 
hours  before  the  corpfe  is  put  into  the  grave,  where 
it  is  interred  with  all  poffible  folemnity,  and  in  the 
belt  drefs  they  can  mufler,  and  with  abundance  of 
food.  After  the  body  is  covered  with  earth,  a  poll 
is  railed,  and  fixed  in  the  ground  over  the  head  of  the 
deceafed,  about  four  feet  high,  to  the  top  of  which 
they  fufpend  ffrips  of  cloth,  with  meal  and  areca  nuts, 
and  drew  cocoa-nuts  all  around.  This  fupply  of 
food  for  the  deceafed  is  even  after  continue!:  a 
cocoa-trce  is  alfo  cut  down  for  every  per  Ion  that 

dies. 
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Lies,  As  Toon  as  a  man  is  dead,  his  name  is  never 
nentioned,  even  if  repeatedly  afked  ;  every  one  of 
he  mourning  vilitors  brings  a  large  pot  of  toddy, 
rhe  women  fit  round  the  corpfe  howling  and  crying, 
nd  by  turns  they  go  and  put  their  hands  on  the 
ireaft  and  belly  of  the  deceafed,  who  is  covered  with 
iriped  cloth  :  the  men  are  feated  at  a  little  did  a  nee, 
rinking,  and  inviting  ail  the  vilitors  to  do  the  fame; 
ndeavouring  thus  to  difpel  their  grief,  by  a  complete 
eneral  intoxication,  which  never  lads  lefs  than  a 
ouple  of  days  after  the  interment. 

The  different  changes  of  the  moon  are  produ&ive 
>f  great  fedivity  and  mirth  among  the  Nicobarians , 
vhen  the  doors  of  their  huts  are  decorated  with 
ranches  of  palms,  and  other  trees  :  the  inlide  is  alfo 
domed  with  fedoons  made  of  flips  of  plantain  leaves. 
Their  bodies  are,  in  like  manner,  decorated  with  the 
ame  ornaments  ;  and  the  day  is  [pent  in  linging  and 
lancing,  and  eating,  and  drinking  toddy,  till  they  are 
juite  tiupified. 

The  idea  of  years,  and  months,  and  days,  is  un¬ 
mown  to  them,  as  they  reckon  by  moons  only,  of 
vhich  they  number  fourteen,  feven  to  each  monfoon. 
'Vt  the  fair  feafon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  N.  E.  mon- 
oon,  they  fail  in  large  canoes  to  the  Car  Nicobars , 
:alled  by  them  Champaloon .  The  objeft  of  this  voy- 
ige  is  trade  ;  and  for  cloth,  diver  coin,  iron,  tobacco, 
md  fome  other  articles,  which  they  obtain  from  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  together  with  fowls,  hogs,  cocoa,  and  areca 
mts,  the  produce  of  their  own  ill  and,  they  receive  in 
xchange,  canoes,  fpears,  ambergris,  birds’-neds,  tor- 
oife-fheil,  and  fo  forth. 

Ten  or  twelve  huts  form  a  village.  The  number 
af  inhabitants  on  any  one  of  thefe  iflands  does  not 
exceed  feven  or  eight  hundred.  Every  village  has  its 
Head  Mavn  or  Captain,  as  they  term  him,  who  is  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  the  oldeft.  Few  difeafes  are  known  amongft 
them;  and  the  venereal  not  at  all:  the  fmall-pox 
vifits  them  occalionally,  bat  not  of  the  confluent 
kind :  what  is  more  prevalent  amongft  them,  is  the 
cedeniatous  fwelling  of  one  or  both  of  the  legs,  known 
in  the  weft  of  India  under  the  name  of  the  Cochin  Leg, 
from  the  place  where  this  diforder  generally  prevails. 
This  endemial  difeafe  may  be  imputed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  caufes  ;  ili-chofen  and  badly-prepared  diet ;  the 
bad  choice  of  habitations,  and  an  extremely  indolent 
ina&ive  life.  Fevers  and  cholicks  are  alfo  frequent 
among  them.  When  a  perfon  falls  fick,  he  is  imme¬ 
diately  removed  to  the  houfe  of  one  of  their  priefts, 
or  conjurors,  who  orders  the  patient  to  be  laid  in  a 
fupine  pofture  for  fame  time;  then  frifiion  with  fome 
oily  fubftance  is  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  often  repeated  ;  which  remedy  they  indis¬ 
criminately  ufe  for  all  complaints,  never  adminiftering 
medicines  internally. 

The  only  quadrupeds  on  thefe  iflands  are  hogs  and  . 
dogs :  of  the  former,  however,  only  the  fows  are  kept, 
and  they  are  fed  principally  with  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  and  its  kernel,  which  renders  the  meat  of 
a  firmnefs  and  delicious  tafte,  even  fuperior,  both  in 
colour  and  flavour,  to  the  belt  Englijk  veal.  It  may 
be  worthy  remark,  that,  although  the  neighbouring 
Cai'  Nicobar  woods  abound  with  monkeys  of  different 
fpecies,  none  are  to  be  feen  in  thefe  iflands,  not- 
withftanding  their  having  been  repeatedly  brought 
over  :  they  neither  propagate,  nor  do  they  live  for 
any  time. 

Among  the  feathered  tribe,  wild  pigeons  are  pretty 
abundant  from  June  to  September ,  on  account  of  a 
berry  which  is  then  ripe,  and  on  which  they  feed  with 
great  eagerncfs :  at  the  fame  time  pheafants  and  tur¬ 
tle-doves  are  frequently  found  :  the  conftant  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  woods  are  a  fpecies  ol  the  green  parrot,  or 

3  parroquet. 
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parroquet,  with  a  black  bill  and  collar  :  no  other  birds 
are  to  be  found  in  them. 

The  climate  is  pure,  and  might,  with  little  trouble, 
be  rendered  very  falubrious :  conftant  fea  breezes  fan 
their  ihores,thus  preferving  them  from  oppreffive  heat: 
vegetation  continues  without  intermiffion  :  the  woods 
are  very  thick,  and  the  trees  bound  together  by  a 
kind  of  twig  or  creeping  fhrub,  that  renders  them  al- 
mofi  impervious. 

The  Nicobar  dance  is  as  dull  and  inanimate  as  can 
be  conceived,  as  well  for  the  downefs  and  heavinefs 
of  its  motions,  as  for  the  plaintive  monotonous  tune 
that  accompanies  it :  with  no  inftrument  but  their 
mournful  low  voices,  which  are  in  perfeB:  unifon  with 
the  motion  of  their  bodies.  Men  and  women  form 
a  circle,  by  putting  their  hand  on  each  others  fho'ul- 
ders ;  they  move  (lowly,  backwards  and  forwards,  in¬ 
clining  fometimes  to  the  right,  and  fometimes  to  the 
left.  Y 

The  whole  of  their  nvufick  confifts  of  the  few  fol¬ 
lowing  notes. 


De  Capo* 


The  hahs  of  the  language  fpoken  by  thefe  inlanders, 
is  chiefly  Malays  with  Tome  words  borrowed  from  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  other  ftrangers,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpecimen  : 

Chia  .  Father  Qchia  Uncle 

Cioum  Grandfather  Encognee  Man 

Chia  Enchana  Mother  Covon  Son 


Enca  :.d 
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Encana 

Woman 

Hdyi 

Wind 

Canoe 

Wife 

Onijo 

Water 

Chegnoun 

Child 

Guam 

Calm 

Choi 

Head 

Tenfagi 

Day-light 

Lai 

Forehead 

Sciafin 

Evening 

Moha 

Nofe 

Hatahom 

Night 

Holm  at 

Eyes 

Kamhcn 

Noon 

Manonge 

Lips 

Menzovi 

Yefterday 

Cal  eta 

Tongue 

Ho  la  hi  as 

To-morrow 

Incaougn 

Chin 

Charou 

Great 

Nann 

Ears 

Mombeschi 

t 

Small 

jrnchojon 

Hairs 

Koan 

Strong 

Halikolala  Neck 

At  loan 

Weak 

Thd 

Breaft 

Jo 

Yes 

Vhian 

Belly 

At  chi  on 

No 

Foun 

Navel 

Lapoa 

Is  good 

Choal 

Eckait 

Arm 

Shoulders 

Pisi 

Thiou 

Is  enough 

Me  or  I 

Och 

Back 

Mhihe 

You 

Kinitay 

Hand&fing 

grsKalakala  younde  Farewell 

Poto 

Thigh 

Emloum 

Gold 

Col  canon 

Knee 

Henoe 

Fire 

Hanhan 

Leg 

Dheak 

W  ater 

Ciscoa 

Nail 

Lhoe 

Cloth 

Hignoughn  Beard 
Tohon  Sick 

Lanoa 

Gni 

Aftrip  they  wear 
Houfe 

Lha-ha 

Dead 

Tanop  ' 

Pipe 

Hivi 

Devil 

Carrovaj 

Lemon 

Hen 

Sun 

Hoat 

Old  Cocoa-nut 

Chat 

Moon 

Gninoo 

Green  Cocoa-nut 

Nat 
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Nat 

Cane 

Laam 

To  lay  down 

Pantan 

Rattan 

Hancihatcna 

Come  hither 

Aptejo 

Cheft 

Clou 

Be  gone 

Cerum 

Needle 

Hethaj 

To  laugh 

Hendel 

Mu  fleet 

Houm 

To  weep 

Henathoa 

Knife 

Han  an 

To  dance 

JDanon 

Medicine 

Hame 

To  rain 

Heja 

Betel  Nut 

Pheumhoj 

To  fmoke 

A  ccs 

Betel  Leaf 

Hansciounga 

To  walk 

Cion 

Lime 

Duonde  To  paddle  or  row- 

Chap  to 

Hat 

Poushili 

To  fet  down 

Lenzo 

Handkerchief/AzAzz/ztm 

To  vomit 

grf"  Thefe  two  lafl  words  Achicienga 

T  o  hand 

are  borrowed  from  the 

Hichiackeri 

To  fpeak 

'  •  Portugueje. 

Athe  het 

To  write 

HanchanC  ha-Put  bn  your Ajouhy 

To  light 

pto 

hat 

Luva 

Lead 

Not 

A  hog 

Cardn 

Iron 

Ham 

A  dog 

Chdnlo 

Shirt  and  coat 

Cochin 

A  cat 

Haznhci 

Breeches 

Taffoach 

Hen 

Hanho  lola 

Stockings 

Ohia 

Egg 

Dhanapola 

Shoes 

Inlegne 

Bird’s  Neft 

Ha  ih  at 

Bracelet 

Cattoch 

Parrot 

Htnpdjou 

Chair 

Cha 

Fifh 

Cherdcha 

Table 

Cap 

Tortoifefhell  Para  Dollar,  orfiiver 

Hanino 

To  eat 

Th  anu  la 

Black 

Peoum 

To  drink 

Chunla 

Red 

Etaja 

To  fleep 

U 71  at 

White 

Ha~caou 

To  buy 

CamialamagnStxiipcd  cloth 

Hen  vhej 

To  fell 

NUMERALS 
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Heart 

One  ' 

Eancata 

Nine 

Had 

Two 

i 

Si  co  m 

Ten  . 

Lot 

Three 

Sicom  heart 

Eleven 

Toan 

Four  ' 

Sicom  hda 

Twelve 

Tanee 

Five 

He  mo  vz  thoima 

T  vventy 

Tajoul 

Six  1 

Rocate 

Thirty 

Is  at 

Seven 

Toanmoan  thiuma  Forty 

Enjoan 

Eight 

Sicom  sicom 

Hundred 

It  Teems  that  they  have  no  expreffion  for  the  numbers 
beyond  forty,  except  by  multiplication. 

Trees  of  great  height  and  fize  are  to  be  feen  in  their 
woods,  of  a  compact  texture,  well  calculated  for  naval 
conftru&ions*  ;  but  the  productions  of  which  they  are 
more  particularly  careful,  are  the  cocoa  and  arcca  trees, 
the  la  ft  being  chiefly  for  their  own  confumption;  as  they 
chew  it  all  day  long  with  tobacco,  betel-leaf,  and  {hell- 
lime  :  the  former  is  not  only  ulcful  for  their  own  and 
their  hogs’  nourifhment,  but  alfo  an  objebf  of  trade. 
Moft  of  the  country  {hips,  that  are  bound  to  Pegu  from 
either  of  the  coafts  of  India ,  touch  at  the  Nicobar 
Iflands,  in  order  to  procure  a  cargo  of  cocoa-nuts, 
which  they  purchafe  at  the  rate  of  four  for  a  tobacco- 
leaf,  and  one  hundred  for  a  yard  of  blue  cloth,  and 
a  bottle  ol  cocoa  nut  oil  for  lour  leaves  of  tobacco. 

t  * 

The 

*  One  oi  thefe  trees  our  people  cut  down,  that  meafured  nine  fathoms 
in  circumference,  or  fifty -four  feet. 
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The  tropical  fruits  grow  in  thofe  iflands  exquifitely 
flavoured,  the  pine-apple  in  particular:  wild  cinnamon 
and  faflafras  grow  there  alfo;  the  coffee-tree  in  two 
years  yields  fruit ;  yams  are  to  be  found  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year  only,  and  are  eaten  by  the. 
natives  inftead  of  the  Larum ,  a  nutritive  fruit;  in  the 
clefcription  of  which,  and  the  tree  that  produces  it,  we 
ihall  here  endeavour  to  be  very  particular,, 

The  tree  that  bears  this  nutritive  fruit,  is  a  fpecies 
of  Palm ,  called  by  them  Larum;  by  the  Portuguese. 
Mtllori ;  and  is  very  abundant  in  thofe  iflands,  as  well 
as  in  Carnicobar :  it  grows  promifcuoufly  in  the  woods,, 
among  other  trees,  but  it  delights  more  particularly  in 
a  damp  foil.  The  trunk  is  often  flraight,  thirty  or 
thirty-five  feet  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  (the  old- 
eft  even  two  feet)  in  circumference :  the  bark  is 
fm-ooth,  afh-coloured,  with  equidiftant  interfe6Honss 
of  a  compact  hard  texture  in  its  interior  part,  but  foft, 
and  quite  hollow,  in  the  centre  from  the  top  of  the 
trunk  ;  the  leaves  grow  difpofed  like  a  calyx,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  four  inches  broad,  enfiforrn  and 
aculeate,  of  a  dark  green  hue,  and  of  a  tenacious  bard 
fubftance;  the  roots  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  infert- 
ed  at  eight  or  ten  feet  on  the  trunk,  according  to  its 
age,  being  not  quite  two  feet  in  the  earth:  the  fruity 
•which  has  the  fhape  of  a  pine,  and  thefizeof  a  large  Jacaf 
comes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  leaves:  the  a^e  of  a 

O 

man  is  feldom  fufficientto  feethe  trees  bearing  fruit ;  its 

weight  forces  it  out  of  the  leaves,  and  when  it  is  nearly 

ripe,  which  is  known  by  the  natives  on  the  change  of 

its  colour  from  green  to  yellowifh,  it  is  gathered,  and 

weighs  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  The  drupes  are 

loofened  by  thrufiing  a  piece  of  iron  between  their 

interfaces  :  the  exterior  furface  is  cut  off,  and  thus 
* 

put  into  earthen  pots  covered  with  leaves,  then  boiled 
on  a  flow  fire  for  feveral  hours  together  :  the  fruit  is  fuf- 
ficiently  boiled,  when  the  medullary  part  of  it  becomes 
foft  and  friable  ;  it  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  ex- 
Vol.  II L  M  pofed 
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pofed  to  the  cold  air ;  when  cold,  the  drapes  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  ftalk,  and  the  medullary  part  preffed  out 
by  means  of  a  (hell  forced  into  them.  Within  the  woody 
part  of  the  drupes,  there  are  two  feeds,  in  fhape  and 
tafte  much  like  almonds :  the  foft  part  is  then  collected 
into  a  fpherical  mafs;  and,  in  order  to  extrabf  all  the 
ftringy  fragments  remaining  in  it  by  the  compreffion  of 
the  fhell,  a  thread  is  palled  and  repaired,  until  the 
whole  is  extracted,  and  it  comes  out  perfe&ly  clean  : 
it  is  then  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  much  refembling 
toolenta ,  or  the  drefled  meal  of  the  Zea  Mays and  in 
tafte  much  like  it :  when  not  newly  prepared,  it  has  an 
acidity,  to  which  it  tends  very  ftrongly,  if  long  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere  ;  but  it  may  be  p refer ved  a  long 
time,  if  well  covered. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Nicobar  bread-fruit  tree  differs 
■  very  effentially  from  the  palm  deferibed  by  Mr.  M'as- 
son,  and  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which 
bears  a  fort  of  bread-fruit.  On  my  fh owing  to  Mr. 
Masson,  in  March ,  1790,  the  drawing  of  the  tree  here 
deferibed,  he  was  pleafingly  furprifed  at  the  novelty, 
and  declared  he  had  never  before  feen  it.  It  differs 
alfo  from  the  bread-fruit-tree  found  in  Otaheite, and  de<* 
feribed  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  Voyage  round  the 
World,  as  will  appear  very  evident  on  a  reference  to 
the  notes  of  that  work.  Some  Ihrubs,  whofe  leaves  re** 
femble  much  thofe  of  the  Nicobar  bread-fruit  tree,  are 
to  be  feen  on  the  Coromandel  Coaft,  and  in  the  life  of 
France,  where  they  thrive  in  fome  degree,  but  never 
attain  the  height  of  thofe  at  Nicobar  :  imperfect  fmaii 
fruits  are  feen  once  a  year  fprouting  out ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  derive  an  advantage  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree, 
which  they  convert  into  mats  and  bags  to  hold  coffee. 
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NOTE  by  the  PRESIDENT. 
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As  far  as  we  can  determine  the  clafs  and  order  of  a 
plant  from  a  mere  delineation  of  its  fruit,  we  may  fafe- 
ly  pronounce,  that  the  Lev  am  of  Nicobar  is  the  Cddhi 
of  the  Arabs ,  the  Cctaca  of  the  Indians ,  and  the  Pan- 
danus  of  our  botanifts,  which  is  defcribed  very  awk- 
roardiy  (as  Koenig  ffrft  obferved  to  me)  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Linnaeus  :  he  had  himfelf  defcribed  with  that 
elegant  concifenefs ,  which  conftitutes  the  beauty  of  the 
Linnean  method,  not  only  the  wonderful  frudlification 
of  the  fragrant  Cetaca ,  but  moll  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  celebrated  in  Sanfcrit ,  by  poets  for  their  colour  or 
fcent,  and  by  phyficians  for  their  medical  ufes;  and, 
as  he  bequeathed  his  manufcripts  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
we  may  be  fure,  that  the  public  fpirit  of  that  iliuftri- 
ous  natural  ill  will  not  filter  the  labours  of  his  learned 
friend  to  be  funk  in  oblivion.  Whether  the  Panda- 
n  us  Leram  be  a  new  fpecies,  or  only  a  variety,  we  cam 
not  yet  pofitively  decide;,  but  four  of  the  plants  have 
been  brought  from  Nicobar ,  and  feem  to  flour  iffi  in  the 
Company’s  Botanical  Garden,  where  they  will  probably 
blolfom  ;  and  the  greateft  encouragement  will,  I  truft* 
be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fo  precious  a  vegetable. 
A  fruit  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  farinaceous  fubftance,  both  palatable  and  nutri¬ 
tive  in  a  high  degree,  would,  perhaps,  if  it  were  com¬ 
mon  in  thefe  provinces,  for  ever  fecure  the  natives  of 
them  from  the  horrors  of  famine;  and  the  Pandanus  of 
Bengal  might  be  brought,  I  conceive,  to  equal  perfec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  Nicobar ,  if  due  care  were  taken  to 
plant  the  male  and  female  trees  in  the  fame  place,  in- 
flead  of  leaving  the  female,  as  at  prefent,  to  bear  an 
imperfect  and  unprodu&ive  fruit,  and  die  diltant*male 
to  fpread  itfelf  only  by  the  help  of  its  radicating 
branches. 
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NOTE  on  PAGE  150. 

Thoifgh  little  can  be  added  to  M.  Poivre’s  defcription  of  the  Satan - 
pane,  or  Hirundo ,  nidis  edulibus ,  yet  as  Captain  Forrest  was  a  perfeft 
mailer  of  the  Malay  tongue,  and  defcribed  only  what  he  had  feen,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  his  account  of  that  fmgular  bird.  “  The  bird  with 
“  an  edible  ncll  is  called,  fays  he,  Jaimalani  by  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas , 
t£  and  Lay  ang- lay  ang  by  the  Malays:  it  is  black  as  jet,  and  very  much 
u  like  a  marten,  but  confiderably  fmaller.  Its  nells,  which  the  Malays 
u  call  Sarang ,  are  found  in  caves,  and  generally  in  thofe  to  which  the 
ii  fea  has  accefs ;  asd,  as  they  are  built  in  rows  on  perpendicular  rocks, 
<c  from  which  the  young  birds  frequently  fall,  thofe  caves  are  frequented 
£*  by  hlh,  and  often  by  fnakes,  who  are  hunting  for  prey:  they  are  made 
of  a  flimy  gelatinous  fubftance  found  on  the  fhore,  of  the  fea- weed  called 
agal  agal,  and  of  foft  greenilh  fizy  matter,  often  feen  on  rocks  in  the 
4‘  lhade  when  the  water  oozes  from  above.  Before  a  man  enters  fuch  a 
44  cave,  he  fhould  frighten  out  the  birds,  or  keep  his  face  covered.  The 
64  Jaimalani  lays  her  eggs  four  times  a  year,  but  only  two  at  a  time  :  if 
her  nefl  be  not  torn  from  the  rock,  fhe  will  ufe  it  once  more,  but  it  then 
becomes  dirty  and  black ;  a  neft  ufed  but  once  before  it  is  gathered,  muft 
be  dried  m  the  (hade,  hnce  it  eafijy  abforbs  moidure,  and,  if  expofed  to 
“  the  fun,  becomes  red.  Such  edible  nells  are  fometimes  found  in  caves 
which  the  fea  never  enters,  but  they  are  always  of  a  dark  hue,  indead 
of  being,  like  that  now  produced,  very  nearly  pellucid  :  they  may  be 
“  met  with  in  rocky  illands  over  the  whole  eadern  Archipelago,  (by  far 
the  larged  in  the  world,)  but  never,  I  believe,  on  the  coad  of  China , 
44  whither  multitudes  of  them  are  carried  from  Batavia.  The  white  and 
tranfparent  neds  are  highly  edeemed,  and  fold  at  Batavia  for  feven, 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  dollars  a  catty  of  i-|lb.  but  the  crafty  Chinefc ,  at 
that  port,  who  pack  up  the  neds  one  in  another,  to  the  length  of  a  foot 
"  or  eighteen  inches,  that  they  may  not  eafily  be  broken,  feldom  fail,  by 
a  variety  of  artifices,  to  impofe  on  their  employers." 
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FIGURATIVE  mode  of  expreffing  the  fervour 


u-  A.  0f  devotion,  or  the  ardent  love  of  created  fpirits 
toward  their  Beneficent  Creator,  has  prevailed  from 
time  immemorial  in  Ajia ;  particularly  among  the 
Perfian  theifts,  both  ancient  Hushangis  and  modern 
Sufis,  who  feem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Indian 
philofophers  of  the  Vedanta  fchool;  and  their  dodtrines 
are  alfo  believed  to  be  the  fource  of  that  fublimev  but 
poetical,  theology,  which  glows  and  fparkles  in  the 
writings  of  the  old  Academicks.  u  Plato  travelled 
46  into  Italy  and  Egypt ,  lays  Claude  Fleury,  to  learn 
4i  the  theology  of  the  Pagans  at  its  fountain  head 
its  true  fountain,  however,  was  neither  in  Italy  nor  in 
Egypt,  (though  confiderable  ftreams  of  it  had  been 
conducted  thither  by  Pythagoras,  and  by  the  family 
of  Misra,)  but  in  Perfia  or  India.,  which  the  founder 
of  the  Italick  fefit  had  vifited  with  a  fimilar  defign. 
What  the  Grecian  travellers  learned  among  the  fages 
of  the  eaft,  may  perhaps  be  fully  explained  at  a  fea- 
fon  of  leifure,  in  another  differtation;  but  we  confine 
this  elfay  to  a  lingular  fpecies  of  poetry,  which  con- 
fifts  almolt  wholly  of  a  myliical  religious  allegory, 
though  it  feems,  on  a  tranlient  view,  to  contain  only 
the  fentiments  of  a  wild  and  voluptuous  libertinifin : 
now,  admitting  the  danger  of  a  poetical  ftyle,  in  which 
the  limits  between  vice  and  enthufiafm  are  fo  minute 
as  to  be  hardly  diltinguilhable,  we  mult  beware  of 
cen Turing  it  leverely,  and  mult  allow  it  to  be  natural, 
though  a  warm  imagination  may  carry  it  to  a  culpable 
excels;  for  an  ardently  grateful  piety  i,s  congenial  to 
the  undepraved  nature  of  man,  whole  mind,  finking 
under  the  magnitude  of  the  fubjcft,  and  draggling  to 
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exprefs  its  emotions,  has  recourfe  to  metaphors  and 
allegories,  which  it  fometimes  extends  beyond  the 
bounds  of  cool  reafon,  and  often  to  the  brink  of  ab~ 
furdity.  Barrow,  who  would  have  been  the  fu- 
blimeft  mathematician,  if  his  religious  turn  of  mind  had 
not  made  him  the  deepefl  theologian  of  his  age,  de- 
fcribes  Love  as  44  an  affeftiop  or  inclination  of  the 
44  foul  toward  an  object,  proceeding  from  an  appre- 
44  henfion  and  efteern  of  fome  excellence  or  conveni- 
44  ence  in  it,  as  its  beauty ,  worth,  or  utility,  and  pro- 
44  ducing,  if  it  be  abfent,  a  proportionable  defire,  and 
44  confequently  an  endeavour  to  obtain  fuch  a  pro^ 
44  perty  in  it,  fuch  poffeffion  of  it,  fuch  an  approxima- 
44  tion  to  it ,  or  union  with  it ,  as  the  thing  is  capable  of; 
44  with  a  regret  and  difpleafure  in  failing  to  obtain  it, 
44  or  in  the  want  and  lofs  of  it;  begetting  likewife  a 
44  complacence,  fatisfa&ion,  and  delight,  in  its  pre- 
fence,  poffeflion,  or  enjoyment,  which  is  moreover 
44  attended  with  a  good-will  toward  it  fuitable  to  its 
46  nature;  that  is,  with  a  defire  that  it  fhould  arrive 
44  at,  or  continue  in,  its  heft  ftate;  with  a  delight  to 
44  perceive  it  thrive  and  flourifh  ;  with  a  difpleafure 
44  to  fee  it  fuffer  or  decay;  with  a  confequent  endea- 
44  vour  to  advance  it  in  all  good,  and  preferve  it  from 
4‘  all  evil.”  Agreeably  to  this  defcription,  which  con- 
fills  of  two  parts,  and  was  defigned  to  comprife  the 
tender  love  of  the  Creator  towards  created  fpirits,  the 
great  philofopher  burfts  forth  in  another  place,  with 
his  ufual  animation,  and  command  of  language,  into 
the  following  panegyrick  on  the  pious  love  of  human 
fouls  toward  the  Author  of  their  happinefs:  44  Love  is 
the  fweeteff  and  moll  delectable  of  all  pafhons;  and, 

^  when  by  the  conduct  of  wifdom,  it  is  directed  in  a 
rational  way  toward  a  worthy,  congruous,  and  at- 
44  tainable  objea,  it  cannot  otherwife  than  fill  the 
44  heart  with  ravifhing  delight:  fuch,  in  all  refpefts, 
f  u  perl  at  i  ve  1  y  fuch,  is  God;  who,  infinitely  beyond 
44  all  other  things,  deferveth  our  affection, as  moft  per- 
amiable  and  deiirable;  as  having  obliged  us 

44  by 
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a  by  innumerable  and  inedimable  benefits ;  all  the 
44  good  that  we  have  ever  enjoyed,  or  can  ever  ex- 
44  pe£t,  being  derived  from  his  pure  bounty;  all  things 
44  in  the  world  in  competition  with  him  being  mean 

44  and  ugly;  all  things  without  him,  vain,  unprofitable, 

45  and  hurtful  to  us.  He  is  the  molt  proper  object  of 
44  our  love  ;  for  we  chiefly  were  framed,  and  it  is  the 
44  prime  law  of  our  nature,  to  love  him;  our foul^from 
44  its  original  injlinci ,  vergeth  towards  him  as  its  centre 9 
44  and  can  have  no  rejl  till  it  he  fixed  on  him  :  he  alone 
44  can  fatisfy  the  vait  capacity  of  our  minds,  and  fill 
44  our  boundlefs  defires.  He,  of  all  lovely  things, 
44  mod  certainly  and  eafily  may  be  attained ;  for. 
44  whereas,  commonly  men  are  eroded  in  their  affec- 
44  tion,  and  their  love  is  embittered  from  their  affe£t- 
44  ing  things  imaginary,  which  they  cannot  reach,  or 
44  coy  things,  which  difdain  and  rejeft  them,  it  is  with 
44  God  quite  otherwife  :  He  is  mod  ready  to  impart. 
44  himfelf ;  he  mod  ea-rnedly  defireth  and  wooeth  our 
44  love;  he  is  not  only  mod  willing  to  correfpond  in 
44  affection,  but  even  doth  prevent  us  therein:  He  doth 
44  cherijh  and  encourage  our  love  by  fweetejl  influences f 
44  and  mojl  confoling  embraces ,  by  kindefi  expredions 
44  of  favour,  by  mod  beneficial  returns ;  and,  whereas 
44  all  other  objeHs  do  in  the  enjoyment  much  fail  our 
44  expeHation,  he  doth  even  far  exceed  it.  Wherefore 
44  in  all  aide  clion  ate  motions  of  our  hearts  toward 
44  God  ;  in  defiring  him,  or  feeding  his  favour  and 
44  friendfhip;  in  embracing  him,  or  fetting  our  edeem, 
44  our  good  will,  our  confidence  on  him;  in  enjoying 
44  him  by  devotional  meditations  and  addreffes  to  him; 
44  in  a  reffeHive  fenfe  of  our  intered  and  propriety  in 
44  him ;  in  that  myflerious  union  of  [pint,  whereby 
44  we  do  clofely  adhere  to ,  and  arey  as  it,  zuere ,  inferted 
44  in  him ;  in  a  hearty  complacence  in  his  benignity,  a 
44  grateful  fenfe  of  his  kindnefs,  and  a  zealous  defire 
44  of  yielding  Tome  requital  for  it,  we  cannot  but  feel 
44  very  pleafant  tranfports:  indeed,  that  celedial  flame, 
44  kindled  in  our  hearts  by  the  fpirit  of  love,  cannot 
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44  be  void  of  warmth  ;  we  cannot  fix  our  eyes  upon 
44  infinite  beauty ,  we  cannot  tafte  infinite  fweetnefs,  we 
64  cannot  cleave  to  infinite  felicity,  without  alfo  per- 
44  petually  rejoicing  in  the  firft  daughter  of  Love  to 
44  God,  Charity  toward  men  ;  which,  in  complexion 
44  and  careful  difpofition,  doth  much  referable  her 
44  mother;  for  (lie  doth  rid  us  from  all  thefe  gloomy, 
44  keen,  turbulent  imaginations  and  paflions,  which 
44  cloud  our  mind,  which  fret  our  heart,  which  dif- 
44  compofe  the  frame  of  our  foul;  from  burning  an- 
*4  ger,  from  {forming  contention,  from  gnawing  envy, 
44  from  rankling  fpite,  from  racking  fufpicion,  from 
44  diftra&ing  ambition  and  avarice;  and  confequent- 
44  ly,  doth  fettle  our  mind  in  an  even  temper,  in  a 
44  fedate  humour,  in  an  harmonious  order,  in  that 
44  pleafant  Jlate  of  tranquillity ,  which  naturally  doth 
44  refultfrom  the  voidance  of  irregular  pafifions ”  Now 
this  pailage  from  Barrow  (which  borders,  I  admit, 
on  quietilm  and  enthufiaftick  devotion)  differs  only 
from  the  myftical  theology  of  the  Sufis  and  Yogis,  as 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  Europe  differ  in  fcent  and  fla¬ 
vour  from  thofe  of  Afia^  or  as  European  differs  from 
Afiahck  eloquence :  the  fame  {train,  in  poetical  mea- 
fure,  would  rite  up  to  the  odes  of  Spenser  on  Divine 
Love  and  Beauty;  and  in  a  higher  key,  with  richer em- 
bellifiiments,  to  the  longs  of  Hafiz  and  JayadeVa, 
the  raptures  of  the  Majnavi ,  and  the  myfteries  of  the 
Bhdgavat , 

Before  we  come  to  the  Perfans  and  Indians ,  let  me 
Produce  another  fpecimen  of  European  theology,  col- 
leffid  fiom  a  late  excellent  work  of  the  illuftrious 
M.  Neker,  44  Were  men  animated,  fays  he,  with 

fublime  thoughts,  did  they  refpeft  the  intelleftual 
C  PDWCr  w*th  which  they  are  adorned,  and  take  an 
I*  lllteied  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  they  would 
,  em  rla.ce  vv/lh  tianfport.  that  fenfe  of  religion,  which 
c  fnnoDles  ^ieir  faculties,  keeps  their  minds  in  full 
itiength,  and  unites  them  in  idea  with  him  whofe 

44  immenfity 
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u  immenlitv  overwhelms  them  with  aftonifhment :  con - 
^  fi  dering  t  hem f elves  as  an  emanation  from  that  infinite 
44  Being ,  the  fource  and  cauie  of  all  things,  they  would 
44  then  difdain  to  be  milled  by  a  gloomy  and  falfe 
44  philofophy,  and  would  cherilh  the  idea  of  a  God, 
44  who  created ,  who  regenerates ,  who  preferves  this  uni- 
44  verfe  by  invariable  laws,  and  by  a  continued  chain 
44  of  limilar  caufes  producing  fimilar  effebls ;  who  per- 
44  vades  all  nature  with  his  divine  fpirit,  as  an  univer- 
64  fal  foul,  which  moves,  direbls,  and  retrains  the 
44  wonderful  fabrick  of  this  world.  The  blifsful  idea 
44  of  a  God  fweetens  every  moment  of  our  time,  and 
44  embellifhes  before  us  the  path  of  life  ;  unites  us  de- 
44  lightfuily  to  ail  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  affo- 
44  ciates  us  with  every  thing  that  lives  or  moves.  Yes ; 
44  the  whifper  of  the  gales,  the  murmur  of  waters,  the 
44  peaceful  agitation  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  would  concur 
44  to  engage  our  minds,  and  affedl  our  fouls  with  tender - 
44  nefs ,  if  our  thoughts  were  elevated  to  one  univerfal 
44  caufe ,  if  we  recognized  on  all  Tides  the  work  of  Him 
44  whom  we  love ;  if  we  marked  the  traces  of  his  auguft 
44  heps,  and  benignant  intentions;  if  we  believed  our- 
44  felves  a&ually  prelent  at  the  difplay  of  his  bound- 
44  lefs  power,  and  the  magnificent  exertions  of  his 
H  unlimited  goodnefs.  Benevolence,  among  all  the 
44  virtues,  has  a  character  more  than  human,  and  a 
44  certain  amiable  fimplicity  in  its  nature,  which  feems 
44  analogous  to  the  firjl  idea ,  the  original  intention  of 
44  conferring  delight,  which  we  neceffarily  fuppofe  in 
44  the  Creator,  when  we  prefume  to  feek  his  motive 
44  in  bellowing  exigence.  Benevolence  is  that  virtue, 
44  or,  to  [peak  more  emphatically,  that  primordial  beau- 
44  ty9  which  preceded  all  times  and  all  worlds;  and 
44  when  we  reflect  on  it,  there  appears  an  analogy,  ob- 
44  fcure  indeed  at  prefent,  and  to  us  imperfeQdy  known, 
44  between  our  moral  nature  and  a  time  yet  very  re- 
44  mote,  when  we  fhall  fatisfy  our  ardent  wilhes  and 
44  lively  hopes,  which  conftitute  perhaps  a  lixth,  and 
^  (if  the  phrafe  may  be  ufed)  a  diilant  fenfe.  It  may 

'  44  even 
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44  even  be  imagined,  that  love,  the  brighteft  ornament 
44  of  our  nature,  love,  enchanting  and  lublime,  is  a 
44  myfterious  pledge  for  the  affurance  of  thofe  hopes; 
44  fince  love,  by  difengaging  us  from  ourfelves,  by 
44  tranfporting  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  being, 
44  is  the  firft  hep  in  our  progrefs  to  a  joyful  immorta- 
44  lity  ;  and,  by  affording  both  the  notion  and  example 
44  of  a  cherifhed  objefct  d i ft i n 6b  from  our  own  fouls, 
44  may  be  confidered  as  an  interpreter  to  our  hearts  of 
44  fornething  which  our  intellects  cannot  conceive. 
44  We  may  feem  even  to  hear  the  fupreme  intelligence 
44  and  eternal  foul  of  all  nature,  give  this  commiffion 
44  to  the  (pints  which  emanated  from  him  :  Go ;  admire 
44  a  fmall  portion  oj  my  works ,  and  Jludy  them  ;  make 
44  your  firjl  trial  oj  happinefs ,  and  learn  to  love  him 
44  who  bejlowed  it ;  but  feek  not  to  remove  the  veil 
44 Spread  over  the  fecret  oj  your  exijlence  :  your  nature 
44  is  compofed  oj  thofe  divine  particles ,  which ,  at  an  infi- 
44  nite  dijlance ,  conjlitute  my  own  ejfence  :  but  you  would 
44  be  too  near  me,  were  you  permitted  to  penetrate  the 
44  myjlery  of  our  feparaiion  and  union  :  wait  the  moment 
44  ordained  by  my  wifdom  ;  and ,  until  that  moment  come% 
44  hope  to  approach  me  only  by  adoration  and  gratitude 

If  thefe  two  paffages  were  trandated  into  Sanfcrit 
and  Perjian ,  I  am  confident,  that  the  Vedantes  and 
Sufis  would  confider  them  as  an  epitome  of  their  com¬ 
mon  fyftem  ;  lor  they  concur  in  believing  that  the 
fouls  of  men  differ  infinitely  in  degree ,  but  not  at  all  in 
kind ,  from  the  divine  fpirit,  of  which  they  are  p  article 
and  in  which  they  will  ultimately  be  abforbed  ;  that 
the  fpirit  of  God  pervades  the  univerfe,  always  imme¬ 
diately  prefent  to  his  work,  and  confequently  always 
in  fubltance;  that  he  alone  is  perfect  benevolence, 
perfed  truth,  perfeft  beauty;  that  the  love  of  him 
alone  is  real  and  genuine  love,  while  that  of  all  other 
objects  is  abfurd  and  illuforv ;  that  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture  are  faint  relemblances,  like  images  in  a  mirror,  of 
the  divine  charms;  that,  from  eternity  without  begin- 
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ning,  to  eternity  without  end,  the  fupreme  benevo¬ 
lence  is  occupied  in  bellowing  happinefs,  or  the  means 
of  attaining  it:  that  men  can  only  attain  it  by  perform¬ 
ing  their  part  of  the  primal  covenant  between  them  and 
the  Creator;  that  nothing  has  a  pure  abfolute  exiftence 
but  mind  oxfpirit;  that  material  fubjlanc.es ,  as  the  igno¬ 
rant  call  them,  are  no  more  than  gay  piBures,  prefented 
continually  to  our  minds  by  the  fempitcrnal  artifl;  that 
we  mull  beware  of  attachment  to  fuch  phantoms ^  and 
attach  ourfelves  exclulively  to  God,  who  truly  exills 
in  us,  as  we  exill  folely  in  him;  that  we  retain,  even 
in  this  forlorn  hate  of  feparation  from  our  beloved, 
the  idea  of  heavenly  beauty ,  and  the  remembrance  of  our 
primeval  vows ;  that  fweet  mufick,  gentle  breezes,  fra¬ 
grant  flowers,  perpetually  renew  the  primary  idea^  re- 
frelh  our  fading  memory,  and  melt  us  with  tender  affec¬ 
tions  ;  that  we  mull  cheiifh  thofe  affe&ions,  and,  by 
abltracling  our  fouls  from  vanity ,  that  is,  from  all  but 
God,  approximate  to  his  ehence,  in  our  final  union 
with  which  will  conlill  our  fupreme  beatitude.  From 
thefe  principles  flow  a  thoufand  metaphors,  and  other 
poetical  figures,  which  abound  in  the  facred  poems  of 
the  Perjians  and  Hindus ,  who  feem  to  mean  the  fame 
thing  in  fubltance,  and  differ  only  in  expreffion,  as 
their  languages  differ  in  idiom  !  The  modern  SuYis, 
who  profefs  a  belief  in  the  Koran ,  fuppofe,  with  great 
fublimity  both  of  thought  and  of  dTtion,  an  exprefs 
contract)  on  the  day  of  eternity  with  beginnings  between 
the  afiemblage  of  created  fpirits  and  the  fupreme 
foul,  from  which  they  were  detached,  when  a  celeltiai 
voice  pronounced  thefe  words,  addrelfed  to  each  fpirit 
feparately  :  44  Art  thou  not  with  thy  Lord?”  that  is,  art 
thou  not  bound  by  a  folemn  contrafil  with  him  ?  and  all 
the  fpirits  anfwered  with  one  voice,  44  Yes:”  hence  it 
is,  that  ahjl ,  or  art  thou  not  ?  and  beli ,  or  yes,  inceffantly 
occur  in  the  myllical  verfes  of  the  Perjians ,  and  of 
the  Turkifh  poets,  who  imitate  them,  as  the  Romans 
imitated  the  Greeks .  The  Hindus  defcribe  the  fame 

covenant 
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covenant  under  the  figurative  notion,  fo  finely  ex- 
prelfed  by  Isaiah,  of  a  nuptial  contract  ;  for,  confider- 
ing  God  in  the  three  characters  of  Creator,  Regene¬ 
rator,  and  Preferver,  and  fuppofing  the  power  of 
Prefe*  vation  and  Benevolence  to  have  become  incarnate 
in  the  perfon  of  Crishna,  they  reprefent  him  as  mar¬ 
ried  to  Ra'dha,  a  word  fignifying  atonement ,  pacifica¬ 
tion,  or  fatisjaUion,  but  applied  allegorically  to  th tfioul 
oj  man ,  or  rather  to  the  whole  afif'emblage  of  created  fouls , 
between  whom  and  the  benevolent  Creator  they  fup- 
pofe  that  reciprocal  love,  which  Barrow  deferibes 
with  a  glow  of  expreffion  perfectly  oriental,  and  which 
our  molt  orthodox  theologians  believe  to  have  been 
myftically  fhadowed  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  while 
they  admit  that,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  it  is  an  epithala- 
mium  on  the  marriage  of  the  fapient  king  with  the 
princefs  of  Egypt.  The  very  learned  author  of  the 
Prelections  on  Sacred  Poetry  declaredhis  opinion,  that 
the  Canticles  were  founded  on  hiftorical  truth,  but  in¬ 
volved  in  allegory  of  that  fort  which  he  named  myfii - 
cal:  and  the  beautiful  poem  on  the  loves  of  Laili 
and  Majnum,  by  the  inimitable  Niza'mi,  (to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  other  poems  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,)  is  indifpu- 
tably  built  on  true  hiltory,  yet  avowedly  allegorical 
and  myfterious  ;  for  the  introduction  to  it  is  a  conti¬ 
nued  rapture  on  divine  love  ;  and  the  name  of  Laili 
feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  Mafnavi ,  and  the  Odes  of 
Hafiz,  for  the  omniprefent  fpirit  of  Cod. 

It  has  been  made  a  queflion,  whether  the  poems  of 
PIafiz  mult  be  taken  in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative 
fenfe;  but  the  queflion  does  not  admit  of  a  general 
and  direCt  anfwer;  for  even  the  moll  enthufiallick  of 
his  commentators  allow,  that  fome  of  them  are  to  be 
taken  literally;  and  his  editors  ought  to  have  diftin- 
gui filed  them,  as  our  Spenser  has  diftinguilhed  his 
four  odes  on  Love  and  Beauty ,  inflead  of  mixing  the 
profane  with  the  divine,  by  a  childifli  arrangement  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  rhymes. 
Hafiz  never  pretended  to  more  than  human  virtues, 
and  it  is  known  he  had  human  propensities ;  for,  in 
his  youth,  he  was  paflionately  in  love  with  a  girl  fur- 
named  Shdkhi  Neb  at ,  or  the  Branch  of  Sugarcane ,  and 
the  Prince  of  Shiraz  was  his  rival :  lince  there  is  an 
agreeable  wildnefs  in  the  ftory,  and  lince  the  poet 
himfelf  alludes  to  it  in  one  of  his  odes,  I  give  it  you 
at  length  from  the  commentary.  There  is  a  place 
called  Pirifebz ,  or  the  Green  Old  Man ,  about  four  Per- 
fan  leagues  from  the  city;  and  a  popular  opinion, 
had  long  prevailed,  that  a  youth,  who  fhould  pafs 
forty  fucceffive  nights  in  Pirifebz  without  deep,  would 
infallibly  become  an  excellent  poet  :  young  Hafiz 
had  accordingly  made  a  vow,  that  he  would  lerve  that 
apprenticelhip  with  the  utmoft  exaQmefs,  and  for 
thirty-nine  days  he  rigoroufly  difcharged  his  duty, 
walking  every  morning  before  the  houfe  of  his  coy 
miftrefs,  taking  fome  refreihment  and  reft  at  noon, 
and  palling  the  night  awake  at  his  poetical  ftation  ; 
but,  on  the  fortieth  morning,  he  was  tranfported  with 
joy  on  feeing  the  girl  beckon  to  him  through  the 
lattices,  and  invite  him  to  enter  :  Ihe  received  him 
with,  rapture,  declared  her  preference  of  a  bright  ge¬ 
nius  to  the  Ion  of  a  king,  and  would  have  detained 
him  all  night,  if  he  had  not  recollected  his  vow,  and, 
refolving  to  keep  it  inviolate,  returned  to  his  poll. 
The  people  of  Shiraz  add,  (and  the  fifclion  is  grounded 
on  a  couplet  of  Hafiz,)  that  early  next  morning,  an  old 
man  in  a  green  mantle ,  who  was  no  lefs  a  perfonage 
than  Khizr  himfelf,  approached  him  at  Pirifebz  with  a 
cup  brim  full  of  nefctar,  which  the  Greeks  would  have 
called  the  water  of  Aganippe ,  and  rewarded  his  perfe- 
verancc  with  an  infpiring  draught  of  it.  After  his  ju¬ 
venile  paftions  had  fubfided,  we  may  fuppofe  that  his 
mind  took  that  religious  bent  which  appears  in  molt 
of  his  compofitions  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  following  diftichs,  collected  from  different  odes, 
relate  to  the  myftical  theology  of  the  S/uJis : 
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44  In  eternity  without  beginning,  a  ray  of  thy  beauty 
44  began  to  gleam  ;  when  love  fprang  into  being,  and 
44  call  flames  over  all  nature  : 

4£  On  that  day  thy  cheek  fparkled  even  under  thy 
44  veil,  and  all  this  beautiful  imagery  appeared  on  the 
44  mirror  of  our  fancies. 

-  1  ' 

«  Rife,  my  foul;  that  I  may  pour  thee  forth  on. 
44  the  pencil  of  that  fupreme  artift,  who  comprifed 
44  in  a  turn  of  his  compafs  all  this  wonderful  fce- 
44  nery  ! 

44  From  the  moment  when  I  heard  the  divine 
44  fentence,  1  have  breathed  into  man  a  portion  of  my 
4C  fpirit't  I  was  affured  that  we  were  His,  and  He 
44  ours. 

<c  Where  are  the  glad  tidings  of  union  with  thee, 
4i  that  I  may  abandon  all  defire  of  life?  I  am  a  bird 
44  of  holinefs,  and  would  fain  efcape  from  the  net  of 
44  this  world. 

* 

44  Shed,  O  Lord,  from  the  cloud  of  heavenly 
44  guidance,  one  cheering  fliower,  before  the  mo- 
u  ment  when  I  mult  rife  up  like  a  particle  of  dry 
44  dull ! 

.  ,  \c  • 

u  The  fum  of  our  tranfafiions,  in  this  univerfe, 
4,1  is  nothing;  bring  us  the  wine  of  devotion;  for 
<v  the  polfeflions  of  this  world  vanifh. 

v  '  V.  t  \ 

u  I  ne  true  object  of  heart  and  foul,  is  the  glory  of 

union  with  our  beloved:  that  obje6l  really  exifts  ; 

nut  without  it,  both  heart  and  foul  would  have  no 
14  exiflence. 


44  O  the 
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u  O  the  blifs  of  that  day,  when  I  (hail  depart  from 
u  this  defolate  manfion  ;  (hall  feek  reft  for  my  foul ; 
“  and  fliall  follow  the  traces  of  my  beloved. 

Dancing  with  love  of  his  beautv,  like  a  mote 
u  in  a  fun-beam,  till  I  reach  the  fpnng  ajjtd  foun- 
tain  of  light,  whence  yon  fun  derives  all  his 
“  luftre  r 

The  couplets  which  follow,  relate  as  indubitably 
to  human  love,  and  fenfual  gratifications  : 

u  May  the  hand  never  drake,  which  gathered  the 
grapes  !  May  'the  foot  never  flip,  which  preffed 
a  them  ! 

sc  That  poignant  liquor,  which  the  zealot  calls  the 
**  -mother  of  Jins ,  is  pleafanter  and  fweeter  to  me  than 
the  kiffes  of  a  maiden.  , 

54  Wine  two  years  old,  and  a  damfel  of  fourteen,  are 
fufficient  fociety  for  me,  above  all  companies,  great 
or  fmall.  . 

u  How  delightful  is  dancing  to  lively  notes,  and  the 
cheerful  melody  of  the  flute,  efpecially  when  we 
u  touch  the  hand  of  a  beautiful  girl ! 

Call  for  wine ,  and  fcatter  flowers  around  :  what 
i:  more  can  thou  afk  from  foie  ?  Thus  {poke  the  night- 
u  ingale  this  morning;  what  fayeft  thou,  fweetrofe,  to 
his  precepts  ? 

Bring  thy  couch  to  the  garden  of  rofes,  that 
thou  mayeft  kifs  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  lovely 
<6  damfels ;  quad'  rich  wine,  and  fmell  odoriferous 
a  bloftbms. 


u  O  branch 
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“  O  branch  of  an  cxquifite  rofe-plant,  for  whole 
“  fake  dolt  thou  grow  P  Ah  !  on  whom  will  that  fmii~ 
64  ing  rofe-bud  confer  delight  ? 

«  The  rofe  would  have  difcourfed  on  the  beauties 
44  of  my  charmer,  but  the  gale  was  jealous,  and  hole 
44  her  breath  before  fire  Ipoke. 

44  In  this  age,  the  only  friends  who  are  free  from 
44  blemifh,  are  a.  flalk  of  pure  wine,  and  a  volume  of 
44  elegant  love-fongs. 

44  O  the  joy  of  that  moment,  when  the  felf-fuffi- 
44  ciency  of  inebriation  rendered  me  independent  of 
44  the  prince  and  of  his  minifter  Vr 

\ 

Many  zealous  admirers  of  Ha'fiz  infill,  that  by 
wine  he  invariably  means  devotion  :  and  they  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  compofe  a  dictionary  of  words  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  ^  as  they  call  it,  of  the  Sufis :  in  that  vocabulary, 
fleep  is  explained  by  meditation  on  the  divine  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  perfume  by  hope  of  the  divine  favour;  gales 
are  illapfes  of  grgee ;  kiffes  and  embraces ,  the  raptures  of 
piety  ;  idolaters 5  infidels ,  and  libertines ,  are  men  of  the 
pure li  religion,  and  their  idol  is  the  Creator  himfelf ;  the 
tavern  is  a  retired  oratory,  and  its  keeper ,  a  fage  in- 
(iruftor;  beauty  denotes  the  perfection  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  trejfes  are  the  expanlion  of  his  glory  ;  lips,  the 
hidden  myftenes  of  his  effence ;  down  on  the  cheek, 
the  world  of  fpirits  who  encircle  his  throne ;  and  a 
black  mole ,  the  point  of  indivifible  unity :  laltly,  wanton- 
nefst  mirth ,  and  inebriety ,  mean  religious  ardour,  and 
abltraction  from  all  terreftrial  thoughts.  The  poet 
himfelf  gives  a  colour  in  many  paflages  to  fuch  an  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  and  without  it  we  can  hardly  conceive 
tnat  his  poems,  or  thole  of  his  numerous  imitators, 
voiiiu  be  tolerated  in  a  Mu j  elm  an  country,  efpecially 
at  Conf  antinople ,  where  they  are  venerated  as  divine 
competitions :  it  mult  be  admitted,  that  the  fublimity 

of 
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of  the  myfiical  allegory ,  which,  like  metaphors  and 
companions;  fhould  be  general  only,  not  minutely 
exaft,  is  diminifhed,  if  not  deftroyed,  by  an  attempt 
at  particular  and  difiinH  r efemb lances ;  and  that  the 
ftyle  is  open  to  dangerous  mifinterpretationj  while  it 
fupplies  real  infidels  with  a  pretext  for  laughing  at  re¬ 
ligion  itfelf. 

On  this  occaflon  I  cannot  refrain  from  producing  a 
moll  extraordinary  ode  by  a  Sufi  of  Bokdhrd ,  who 
affumed  the  poetical  furname  of  Ismat  :  a  more  mo¬ 
dern  poet,  by  prefixing  three  lines  to  each  couplet, 
which  rhyme  with  the  firft  hemiflich,  has  very  elegant¬ 
ly  and  ingenioufly  converted  the  Kefidah  into  a  Mok- 
hammes ,  but  I  prefent  you  only  with  a  literal  verfion 
of  the  original  diftichs* 

Yeflerday,  half  inebriated,  I  paffed  by  the  quar- 
44  ter  where  the  vintners  dwell,  to  feek  the  daughter  of 
44  an  infidel  who  fells  wine. 

44  At  the  end  of  the  flreet,  there  advanced  before 
44  me  a  damfel,  with  a  fairy’s  cheeks,  who,  in  the 
4*  manner  of  a  Pagan,  wore  her  treffes  difhevelled 
44  over  her  fhoulders  like  the  facerdotal  thread.  I  faid, 
44  0  thou ,  to  the  arch  of  whofie  eye-brow  the  new  moon 
44  is  a  jlave ,  what  quarter  is  this ,  and  where  is  thy 
44  manjion  ? 

44  She  anfwered:  Cafi  thy  r  of  ary  on  the  ground ;  bind 
44  on  thy  Jhoulder  the  thread  of  Paganifm  ;  throw  /tones 
44  at  the  glafs  of  piety  ;  and  quaff  wine  from  a  full 
44  goblet  : 

\  '  .  , 

.  I  ,  i  -  .  . .  •  i  _  •  .  |  . 

44  After  that  come  before  me,  that  I  may  whifpcr  a 
44  word  in  thine  ear  i  thou  wilt  accomph/k  thy  journey , 
44  if  thou  lifien  to  my  difcourfie . 
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«  Abandoning  my  heart,  and  rapt  in  extafy,  I  ran 
«  after  her,  till  I  came  to  a  place,  in  which  religion 
44  and  reafon  forfook  me. 

cc  At  a  diftance  I  beheld  a  company,  all  infane  and 
«  inebriated,  who  came  boiling  and  roaring  with  ar- 
44  dour  from  the  wine  of  love  ; 

1 

44  Without  cymbals,  or  lutes,  or  viols,  yet  all  full 
46  of  mirth  and  melody  ;  without  wine,  or  goblet,  or 
44  flafk,  yet  all  incelfantly  drinking. 

I  £  %  •  i  1  ,  J  V  ..  •  •'•*•**, 

4C  When  the  cord  of  reftraint  flipped  from  my 
<e  hand,  I  defired  to  afk  her  one  quedion,  but,  (he 
64  faid,  Silence ! 

44  This  is  no  fquare  temple ,  to  the  gate  of  which  thou 
“  canjl  arrive  precipitately  ;  this  is  no  mofque ,  to  which 
44  thou  canjl  come  with  tumult ,  but  without  knowledge . 
44  This  is  the  lanquet-houfe  oj  infidels ,  and  within  it 
44  0//  are  intoxicated  ;  all^from  the  dawn  of  eternity ,  to 
4'4  the  day  of  refur reUion,  lojl  in  afonifhment » 

44  Depart ,  fisa*  /row  the  claifter ,  and  take  the  way 
44  to  the  tavern  :  cafi  off  the  cloak  of  a  dervife ,  and 
4*  wear  the  robe  of  a  libertine . 

14  I  obeyed;  and,  if  thou  defireft  the  fame  drain 
44  and  colour  with  Ismat,  imitate  him,  and  fell  this 
*  world  and  the  next  for  one  drop  of  pure  wine.” 

Such  is  the  flrange  religion,  and  dranger  language, 
of  the  Sufis ;  but  mod  of  the  Afiatick  poets  are  of 
that  religion,  and  if  we  think  it  worth  while  to  read 
their  poems,  we  mud  think  it  worth  while  to  under¬ 
hand  them:  their  great  Maulavi.  affures  us,  that  44  they 

pi  clefs  eagei  defire,  but  with  no  carnal  affe&ion,  and 

44  circulate 
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44  circulate  the  cup,  but  no  material  goblet;  fince  all 
u  things  are  fpiritual  in  their  fedl,  all  is  myftery  with- 
44  in  myftery  ;”  confiftently  with  which  declaration,  he 
opens  his  aftonifhing  work,  entitled  the  Mafnavi ,  with 
the  following  couplets: 

Hear  how  yon  reed,  in  fadly-pleafing  tales, 

Departed  blifs,  and  prefent  woe  bewails  ! 

4  With  me  from  native  banks  untimely  torn, 

*  Love-warbling  youths  and  foft-ey’d  virgins  mourn* 

6  O  l  let  the  heart,  by  fatal  abfence  rent, 

6  Feel  what  I  fing,  and  bleed  when  I  lament; 

4  Who  roams  in  exile  from  his  parent  bow’r, 

6  Pants  to  return,  and  chides  each  ling’ring  hour, 

4  My  notes,,  in  circles  of  the  grave  and  gay, 

4  Have  hail’d  the  rifing,  cheer’d  the  clofing  day : 

4  Each  in  my  fond  affedtions  claim’d  a  part, 

6  But  none  difcern’d  the  fecret  of  my  heart# 

4  What  though  my  {trains  and  forrows  flow  combined? 
4  Yet  ears  are  flow,  and  carnal  eyes  are  blind. 

4  Free  through  each  mortal  form  the  fpirits  roll, 

4  But  fight  avails  not.— Can  we  fee  the  foul  ?’ 

Such  notes  breath’d  gently  from  yon  vocal  frame : 
Breath’d,  faid  I  ?  no;  ’twas  all  enliy’ning  flame. 

’Tis  love  that  fills  the  reed  with  warmth  divine ; 

’Tis  love  that  fparkles  in  the  racy  wine. 

Me,  plaintive  wand’rer  from  my  peerlefs  maid, 

The  reed  has  fird,  and  all  my  foul  betray’d. 

He  gives  the  bane,  and  he  with  balfam  cures; 

Afllidts,  yetfooths;  impafiions,  yet  allures. 

N  2  '  Delightful 
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Delightful  pangs  his  am’rous  tales  prolong; 

And  Lai li’s  frantick  lover  lives  in  fong. 

Not  he,  who  re  a  Tons  beft,  this  wifdom  knows: 

Ears  only  drink  what  rapt'rous  tongues  difclofe. 

Nor  fruitiefs  deem  the  reed’s  heart-piercing  pain: 

See  fweetnefs  dropping  from  the  parted  cane. 

Alternate  hope  and  fear  my  days  divide; 

I  courted  Grief,  and  Anguifh  was  my  bride. 

Flow  on,  fad  ftream  of  life  !  I  fmile  fecure: 

Thou  lived;  Thou,  the  pureft  of  the  pure! 

Rife,  vigorous  youth!  be  free;  be  nobiy  bold  ; 

Shall  chains  confine  you,  though  they  blaze  with  gold  > 
Go ;  to  your  vafe  the  gather’d  main  convey  : 

What  were  your  (lores  ?  The  pittance  of  a  day  ! 

New  plans  for  wealth  your  fancies  would  invent; 

Yet  (hells,  to  nourifh  pearls,  muft  lie  content. 

The  man  whofe  robe  love’s  purple  arrows  rend. 

Bids  av’rice  reft,  and  toils  tumultuous  end. 

Hail,  heav’nly  love  !  true  fource  of  endlefs  gains  ! 
Thy  balm  reftores  me,  and  thy  (kill  fuftains. 

Oh,  more  than  Galen  learn’d,  than  Plato  wife! 

My  guide,  my  law,  my  joy  fupreme  arife ! 

Love  warms  this  frigid  clay  with  myftick  fire, 

And  dancing  mountains  leap  with  young  defire, 

Bleft  is  the  foul  that  fwims  in  feas  of  love, 

And  long  the  life  fuftain’d  by  food  above. 

With  forms  imperfefl  can  perfeflion  dwell  ? 

Here  paufe,  my  fong  ;  and  thou,  vain  world,  farewell. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  fimilar  paflages  from 
the  Sufi  poets;  from  Sa'ib,  Orfi',  Mi'r  Khosrau, 

Jami, 


/ 
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|  A?M  I ,  H  azFn,  and  Sa'bik,  who  are  next  in  beauty 
of  compofition  to  Ha'fiz  and  Sadi,  but  next  at  a  con- 
inferable  diftance :  from  Mes/hi,  the  molt  elegant  of 
their  Turkifh  imitators;  from  a  few  Hindi  poets  of  our 
own  times;  and  from  Ibnul  Fa'red,  who  wrote  my- 
ftical  odes  in  Arabick  :  but  we  may  clofe  this  account 
of  the  Sufis  with  a  paffage  from  the  third  book  of  the 
Bust  an,  the  declared  fuhjecl;  of  which  is  divine  love  ; 
referring  you  for  a  particular  detail  of  their  metaphy- 
licks  and  theology,  to  the  Dahiftan  of  Mohsani  Fani  ; 
and  to  the  pleating  effay,  called  the  JunBion  of  two 
Seas ,  by  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  prince,  Da'ra' 
Shecu'h  : 

44  The  love  of  a  being  compofed,  like  thyfelf,  of 
44  water  and  clay,  deftroys  thy  patience  and  peace  of 
44  mind;  it  excites  thee,  in  thy  waking  hours,  with 
44  minute  beauties,  and  engages  thee  in  thy  fleep,  with 
44  vain  imaginations :  with  fuch  real  affection  doft  thou 
44  lay  thy  head  on  her  foot,  that  the  univerfe,  in  com- 
44  parifon  of  her,  vanifhes  into  nothing  before  thee ; 
44  and,  fince  thy  gold  allures  not  her  eye,  gold  and 
44  mere  earth  appear  equal  in  thine.  Not  a  breath 
64  do  ft  thou  utter  to  any  one  elfe,  for  with  her  thou 
44  haft  no  room  for  any  other;  thou  declared:  that  her 
44  abode  is  in  thine  eye,  or,  when  thou  clofeft  it,  in 
44  thy  heart;  thou  haft  no  fear  of  cenfure  from  any 
44  man ;  thou  haft  no  power  to  be  at  reft  for  a  moment : 
44  if  fhe  demands  thy  foul,  it  runs  inftantly  to  thy  lip; 
44  and  if  fhe  waves  a  cimeter  over  thee,  thy  head  falls 
44  immediately  under  it.  Since  an  abfurd  love,  with 
44  its  bafts  on  air,  affecls  thee  fo  violently,  and  com- 
44  mands  with  a  fway  fo  defpotick,  canft  thou  wonder, 
44  that  they  who  walk  in  the  true  path,  are  drowned  in 
44  the  fea  of  inyfterious  adoration  ?  They  difregard 
44  life  through  affection  for  its  giver;  they  abandon 
44  the  world  through  remembrance  of  its  maker;  they 
44  are  inebriated  with  the  melody  of  amorous  com- 

44  plaints : 
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“plaints;  they  remember  their  beloved,  and  refign 
“  to  him  both  this  life  and  the  next.  Through  re- 
46  membrance  of  God,  they  fhun  all  mankind:  they 
44  are  fo  enamoured  of  the  cup-bearer,  that  they  fpili 
44  the  wine  from  the  cup.  No  panacea  can  heal  them, 
64  for  no  mortal  can  be  apprized  of  their  malady;  fo 
44  loudly  has  rung  in  their  ears,  from  eternity  without 
44  beginning,  the  divine  word  alefi  with  belt ,  the  tu~ 
46  multuous  exclamations  of  all  fpirits.  They  are  a 
44  fe&  fully  employed,  but  fitting  in  retirement;  their 
44  feet  are  of  earth,  but  their  breath  is  a  flame :  with 
44  a  fingle  yell  they  could  rend  a  mountain  from  its 
44  bale;  with  a  fingle  cry  they  could  throw  a  city  into 
44  confufion  :  like  wind,  they  are  concealed,  and  move 
44  nimbly;  like  (tone,  they  are  filent,  yet  repeat 
44  God’s  praifes.  At  early  dawn  their  tears  flow’  fo 
44  copioufly  as  to  wafli  from  their  eyes  the  black  pow- 
44  der  of  lleep  :  though  the  courfer  of  their  fancy  ran 
44  fo  fwiftly  all  night,  yet  the  morning  finds  them  left 
44  behind  in  diforder:  night  and  day  they  are  plunged 
44  in  an  ocean  of  ardent  defire,  till  they  are  unable, 
44  through  aftonifhment,  to  diftinguifh  night  from  day. 
44  So  enraptured  are  they  with  the  beauty  of  Him  who 
44  decorated  the  human  fortn,  that,  with  the  beauty  of 
44  the  form  itfelf,  they  have  no  concern;  and  if  ever 
44  they  behold  a  beautiful  fhape,  they  fee  in  it  the 
44  myftery  of  God’s  work.  ■  : 

4C  The  wife  take  not  the  hufk  in  exchange  for  the 

kernel;  and  he  who  makes  that  choice,  has  no  un- 
44  derftanding.  He  only  has  drunk  the  pure  wine  of 
44  unity,  who  has  forgotten,  by  remembering  God,  all 
44  things  elfe  in  both  worlds.” 

Let  us  return  to  the  Hindus ,  among  whom  we  now 
find  the  fame  emblematical  theologv,  v/hich  Pytha¬ 
goras  admired  and  adopted.  The  loves  of  Crishna 
and  Radha,  or  the  reciprocal  attraftion  between  the 
?  divine 
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divine  goodnefs  and  the  human  foul,  are  told  at  large 
in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Bhdgavat ,  and  are  the  fubjedt 
of -a  little  Fafioral  Drama ,  entitled  Gitagdvinda :  it 
was  the  work  of  (ayade'va,  who  flourifhed,  it  is  faid, 
before  Calidas,  and  was  born,  as  he  tells  us  him  fell  * 
in  Cenduli ,  which  many  believe  to  be  in  Gating  a  ;  but3 
fince  there  is  a  town  of  a  limilar  name  in  Berdwan 9 
the  natives  of  it  infill  that  the  fineft  lyrick  poet  of 
India  was  their  countryman,  and  celebrate,  in  honour 
of  him,  an  annual  jubilee,  palling  a  whole  night  in 
reprefenting  his  drama,  and  in  finging  his  beautiful 
fongs.  After  having  tranflated  th c  Gitagdvinda  word 
for  word,  I  reduced  my  tranllation  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  exhibited :  omitting  only  thofe  paf- 
fages,  which  are  too  luxuriant  and  too  bold  for  an 
European  tafte,  and  the  prefatory  ode  on  the  ten  in¬ 
carnations  of  Vishnu,  with  which  you  have  been 
prefented  on  another  occalion  :  the  phrafes  in  lialicks , 
are  the  burdens  of  the  feveral  longs ;  and  you  may  be 
allured,  that  not  a  lingle  image  or  idea  has  been  added 
by  the  tranflator. 

(  '  ' 


GITA- 
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H  E  firmament  is  ohfcured  by  clouds  :  the 


6  A  woodlands  are  black  with  Tamdla-trees  ;  that 
6  youth,  who  roves  in  the  fored,  will  be  fearful  in 
*  the  gloom  of  night :  go,  my  daughter ;  bring  the 
s  wanderer  home  to  my  ruftick  manfion;  Such  was 
the  command  of  Nan  da,  the  fortunate  herd  (man  ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  love  of  Ra'dha  and  Ma'diiava,  who 
fported  on  the  bank  of  Yamuna ,  or  hadened  eagerly 
to  the  fecret  bower. 

If  thy  foul  be  delighted  with  the  remembrance  of 
H e r i ,  or  fenfible  to  the  raptures  of  love,  liften  to  the 
voice  of  Jayade'va,  whole  notes  are  both  fweet  and 
brilliant.  O  thou,  who  reclined  on  the  bofom  of 
Camala'’;  whofe  ears  flame  with  gems,  and  whole 
locks  are  embellifhed  with  fylvan  flowers ;  thou,  from 
whom  the  day-dar  derived  his  effulgence,  who  Hewed 
the  venom-breathing  Ca'liya,  who  beamedd,  like  a 
fun,  on  the  tribe  of  Yadu,  that  flourifhed  like  a  lo¬ 
tos;  thou,  who  fitted  on  the  plumage  of  Garura, 
who,  by  fubduing  demons,  gaved  exquifite  joy  to  the 
alfembly  of  immortals ;  thou,  for  whom  the  daughter 
of  Janaca  was  decked  in  gay  apparel,  by  whom  Du- 
siian a  was  overthrown;  thou,  whofe  eye  fparkles  like 
the  water-lily,  who  calledd  three  worlds  into  exidence; 
thou,  by  whom  the  rocks  of  Mandar  were  ealily  fup- 


ported. 
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gi'tago'vinda;  ok, 


ported,  who  Tipped  ne&ar  from  the  radiant  lips  of 
Pedma',  as  the  fluttering  Chacora  drinks  the  moon¬ 
beams  ;  be  victorious ,  O  Heri,  lord  of  ccnquefi  ! 

Ra'dha'  fought  him  long  in  vain,  and  her  thoughts 
were  confounded  by  the  fever  of  defire  :  fhe  roved  in 
the  vernal  morning  among  the  twining  Vdf antis  cover¬ 
ed  with  foft  bloffoms,  when  a  dam  Tel  thus  adareffed 
her  with  youthful  hilarity  :  4  The  gale,  that  has  wan- 
c  toned  round  the  beautiful  clove-plants,  breathes 
6  now  from  the  hills  of  Malaya  ;  the  circling  arbours 
6  refound  with  the  notes  of  the  Cocil ,  and  the  murmers 
4  of  honey-making  fwarms.  Now  the  hearts  of  dam- 
6  fels,  whofe  lovers  travel  at  a  diftance,  are  pierced 
4  with  anguifh  ;  while  the  bloffoms  of  Bacul  are  con- 
e  fpicuous  among  the  flowerets  covered  with  bees. 

4  The  Tamdla ,  with  leaves  dark  and  odorous,  claims  a 
4  tribute  from  the  muff,  which  it  vanquifhes;  and  the 
6  cluftering  flowers  of  the  Paldfa  refembie  the  nails  of 
4  Cama,  with  which  he  rends  the  hearts  of  the  young, 

4  The  full-blown  Cefara  gleams  like  the  fceptre  of  the 
4  world’s  monarch,  Love ;  and  the  pointed  thyrfe  of 
4  the  Cetaca  refembles  the  darts  by  which  lovers  are 
4  wounded.  See  the  bunches  of  Patali- flowers  filled 
4  w7ith  bees,  like  the  quiver  of  Smara  full  of  fhafts^ 
4  "while  the  tender  bloffom  of  the  Caruna  frniles  to  fee 
4  the  whole  world  laying  fhame  afide.  The  far- 
4  fcented  Mddhavi  beautifies  the  trees  round  \  which  it 
4  twines ;  and  the  fre flu  Mallica  feduces,  with  rich  per- 
‘  fume,  even  the  hearts  of  hermits  ;  while  the  Amra - 
4  tree  with  blooming  treffes  is  embraced  by  the  gay 
4  creeper  AtimuBa ,  and  the  blue  dreams  of  Yamuna 
4  wind  round  the  groves  of  Vrinddvan.  In  this  charm - 
4  ing  feafon ,  which  gives  pain  to  feparated  lovers,  young 
4  Heri  /ports  and  dances  with  a  company  of  damfels . 
4  A  breeze,  like  the  breath  of  love,  from  the  fragrant 
r  4  flowers  of  the  Cetaca ,  kindles  every  heart,  whillt  it 
4  perfumes  the  woods  with  the  duft  which  it  fhakes 

from  the  Mallica  with  half-opened  buds ;  and  the 

4  Cocil  a 
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4  Cdcila  burfts  into  fong,  when  he  fees  the  bloffoms 

4  glidening  on  the  lovely  Raj  ala 

The  j  eaious  Ra'dha'  gave  no  anfwer;  and,  foon 
after,  her  officious  friend,  perceiving  the  foe  of  Mu¬ 
ra  in  the  foreft,  eager  for  the  rapturous  embraces  of 
the  herdfmens’  daughters,  with  whom  he  was  dancing, 
thus  again  addreffed  his  forgotten  midrefs  :  6  With  a 

5  garland  of  wild  flowers  defcending  even  to  the  yellow 
4  mantle,  that  girds  his  azure  limbs,  didinguiffied  bv 

4  finding  cheeks,  and  by  ear-rings  that  fparkle  as  he 

5  plays,  Heri  exults  in  the  ajfemhlage  of  amorous  dam - 
4  [els.  One  of  them  preffies  him  with  her  I  welling 
4  bread,  while  ffie  warbles  with  exquifite  melody. 

4  Another,  affeHed  by  a  glance  from  his  eye,  dands 
4  meditating  on  the  lotos  of  his  face.  A  third,  on 
4  pretence  of  whifpering  a  fecret  in  his  ear,  approaches 
4  his  temples,  and  kiffes  them  with  ardour.  One  feizes 
4  his  mantle,  and  draws  him  towards  her,  pointing  to 
4  the  bower  on  the  banks  of  Yamuna ,  where  elegant 
4  Vanjulas  interweave  their  branches.  He  applauds 
4  another  who  dances  in  the  fportive  circle,  whilfl 
4  her  bracelets  ring  as  ffie  beats  time  with  her  palms, 

4  Now  he  careffes  one,  and  kiffes  another,  fmiling  on 
4  a  third  with  complacency  ;  and  now  he  chafes  her 
4  whofe  beauty  has  mod  allured  him.  Thus  the  wan- 
4  ton  Heri  frolicks,  in  the  feafon  of  fweets,  amoim 
4  the  maids  of  Vraja ,  who  rufh  to  his  embraces,  as  if 
4  he  were  Pleafure  itfelf  affuming  a  human  form ;  and 
4  one  of  them,  under  a  pretext  of  hymning  his  divine 
4  perfections,  whifpers  in  his  ear,  44  Thy  lips,  my  be- 
4  loved,  are  neHar.” 

Ra'dha'  remains  in  the  fored  :  but  refentincr  the 

O 

promifc'uous  paffion  of  Heri,  and  his  neglect  of  her 
beauty,  which  he  once  thought  fuperior,  ffie  retires 
to  a  bower  of  twining  plants,  the  fummit  of  which  re- 
founds  with  the  hummjngs  of  f warms  engaged  in  their 
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fweet  labours;  and  there,  falling  languid  on  the 
ground,  fhe  thus  addreffes  her  female  companion, 
‘  Though  lie  take  recreation  in  my  ah  fence,  and  fmile  on 
4  all  around  him,  yet  my  foul  remembers  Him ,  whofe  be- 
<  guiling  reed  modulates  a  tune  fweetened  by  the  nectar 
4  of  his  quivering  lip,  while  his  ear  fparkles  with  gems, 
4  and  his  eye  darts  amorous  glances ;  Him,  whofe 
4  locks  are  decked  with  the  plumes  of  peacocks  re- 
4  fplendent  with  many-coloured  moons,  and  whofe 
4  mantle  gleams  like  a  dark-blue  cloud  illumined  with 
4  rain  bows  ;  Him,  whofe  graceful  fmile  gives  new 
4  luftre  to  his  lips,  brilliant  and  foft  as  a  dewy  leaf, 
4  fweet  and  ruddy  as  the  bloflbm  of  Bandhujiva , 
4  while  they  tremble  with  eagernefs  to  kifs  the  daugh- 
4  ters  of  the  herdfmen ;  Him,  who  difperfes  the  gloom 
4  with  beams  from  the  jewels  which  decorate  his  bo- 
4  fom,  his  wrifts,  and  his  ancles;  on  whofe  forehead 
4  fhines  a  circlet  of  fandal-wood,  which  makes  even  the 
4  moon  contemptible,  when  it  falls  through  irradiated 
4  clouds;  Him,  whofe  ear-rings  are  formed  of  entire 
4  gems  in  the  fhape  of  the  fifh  Macar  on  the  banners 
4  of  Love  ;  even  the  yellow-robed  God,  whofe  attend- 
4  ants  are  the  chiefs  of  deities,  of  holy  men,  and  of 
4  demons ;  Him,  who  reclines  under  a  gay  Cadamba- 
4  tree;  who  formerly  delighted  me,  while  he  gracefully 
4  waved  in  the  dance,  and  all  his  foul  fparkled  in  his 
4  eye.  My  weak  mind  thus  enumerates  his  qualities ; 
4  and,  though  offended,  drives  to  banifh  offence. 
4  W  hat  elfe  can  it  do  ?  It  cannot  part  with  its  affeBion 
4  for  Chrishna,  whofe  love  is  excited  by  other  dam- 
4  fels,  and  who  fports  in  the  abfence  of  Radha. 
4  Bring ,  0  friend,  that  vanquifher  of  the  demon  Ce'si, 
4  to  [port  with  me,  w7ho  am  repairing  to  a  fecret  bower, 
k  who  look  timidly  on  all  (ides,  who  meditate  with  amo- 
4  rous  fancy  on  his  divine  transhguration.  Bring  him 
4  whole  dilcourfe  was  once  compofed  of  the  gentled 
4  words,  to  convcrfe  with  me,  w7ho  am  bafhful  on  his 
1  fird  approach,  and  exprefs  my  thoughts  with  a  fmile 
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4  fweet  as  honey.  Bring  him,  who  formerly  flept  on 
4  my  bofom,  to  recline  with  me  on  a  green  bed  of 
4  leaves  juft  gathered,  while  his  lip  fheds  dew,  and  my 
4  arms  enfold  him.  Bring  him,  who  has  attained  the 
4  perfe&ion  of  (kill  in  love’s  art,  whofe  hand  ufed  to 
4  prefs  thefe  firm  and  delicate  fpheres,  to  play  with 
4  me;  whofe  voice  rivals  that  of  the  Co'cil ,  and  whofe 
4  treffes  are  bound  with  waving  bloffoms.  Bring  him, 
6  who  formerly  drew  me  by  the  locks  to  his  embrace, 
4  to  repofe  with  me,  whofe  feet  tinkle  as  they  move, 
6  with  rings  of  gold  and  of  gems;  whofe  loofened  zone 
4  founds  as  it  falls;  and  whofe  limbs  are  (lender  and 
4  flexible  as  the  creeping  plant.  That  God,  whofe 
4  cheeks  are  beautified  by  the  ne&ar  of  his  fmiles, 
6  whofe  pipe  drops  in  his  extafy,  I  faw  in  the  grove 
4  encircled  by  the  damfels  of  Vraja ,  who  gazed  on  him 
4  advance  from  the  corners  of  their  eyes;  I  faw  him  in 
4  the  grove  with  happier  damfels,  yet  the  fight  of  him 
4  delighted  me.  Soft  is  the  gale  which  breathes  over 
4  yon  clear  pool,  and  expands  the  cluttering  bloffoms 
4  of  the  voluble  Afoca ;  foft,  yet  grievous  to  me  in  the 
4  abfence  of  the  foe  of  Madhu.  Delightful  are  the 
4  flowers  of  Amra- trees  on  the  mountain-top,  while 
4  the  /murmuring  bees  purfue  their  voluptuous  toil ; 
6  delightful,  yet  aftli&ing  to  me,  O  friend,  in  the  ab- 
4  fence  of  the  youthful  Ce'sava.’ 

«. 

Meantime,  the  deftroyer  of  Cansa,  having  brought 
to  his  remembrance  the  amiable  Radha,  forfook 
the  beautiful  damfels  of  Vraja :  he  fought  her  in  all 
parts  of  the  foreft;  his  old  wound  from  love’s  arrow 
bled  again  ;  he  repented  of  his  levity  ;  and  feated  in  a 
bower  near  the  bank  of  Yamuna ,  the  blue  daughter  of 
the  fun,  thus  poured  forth  his  lamentation. 

4  She  is  departed — fhe  faw  me,  no  doubt,  furround- 
4  ed  by  the  wanton  fheperdeffes;  yet,  confcious  of  my 
4  fault,  I  durft  not  intercept  her  flight.  4  Woe  is  me  ! 

*  Jke  feels  nfcnfe  of  injured  honour 5  and  is  departed  in 

wrath* 
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4  wrath.  How  will  fhe  conduH  herfelf?  How  will 

*  fhc  exprefs  her  pain  in  fo  long  a  reparation?  What 

*  is  wealth  to  me?  What  are  numerous  attendants? 
4  What  are  the  pleafures  of  the  world?  What  joy  can 

*  I  receive  from  a  heavenly  abode?  I  feem  to  behold 
4  her  face  with  eye-brows  contrafting  themfelves 
4  through  her  juft  refentment:  it  refembles  a  frefh  lo- 
4  tos  over  which  two  black  bees  are  fluttering:  I 
4  feem,  fo  prefentis  fhe  to  my  imagination,  even  now 
4  to  carefs  her  with  eagernefs.  Why  then  do  I  feek 
4  her  in  this  foreft?  Why  do  I  lament  without  caufe? 

4  O  (lender  damfel,  anger,  I  know,  has  tom  thy  foft 
4  bofom;  but  whither  thou  art  retired,  I  know  not. 

4  How  can  I  invite  thee  to  return?  Thou  art  feen  by 

*  me,  indeed,  in  a  vifion ;  thou  feemeft  to  move  be- 
4  fore  me.  Ah!  why  doft  thou  not  ru-fh,  as  before, 

6  to  my  embrace?  Do  but  forgive  me:  never  again 
4  will  I  commit  a  fnniiar  offence.  Grant  me  but  a 
4  fight  of  thee,  O  lovely  Ra'dhic'a;  for  my  paffion 
4  torments  me;  I  am  not  the  terrible  Mahe'sa;  a  gar- 
4  land  of  water-lilies  with  fubtil  threads  decks  my 
4  fhoulders;  not  ferpents  with  twilled  folds :  the  blue 
4  petals  of  the  lotos  glitter  on  my  neck  ;  not  the  azure 
4  gleam  of  poifon  :  powdered  fandal-wood.  is  fprirn 
4  klcd  on  my  limbs ;  not  pale  allies :  O,  God  of  Love, 

4  miftake  me  not  for  Maha'd/va.  .  Wound  me  not' 
*  again;  approach  me  not  in  anger;  I  love  already 
4  but  too  paftionately ;  yeti  have  loft  my  beloved. 

4  Hold  not  in  tliy  hand  that  fliaft  barbed  with  an  Amra- 
4  flower!  Brace  not  thy  bow,  thou  conqueror  of  the 
4  world  !  Is  it  valour  to  flay  one  who  faints  ?  My  heart 
4  is  already  pierced  by  arrows  from  Radha^s  eyes, 
4  black  and  keen  as  t hole  of  an  antelope;  yet  mine 
4  eyes  are  not  gratified  with  her  prefence.  Her  eyes 
{  are  full  ol  lhafts :  her  eye-brows  are  bows;  and  the 
4  tips  of  her  ears  are  filken  firings:  thus  armed  by 
4  A nang a,  the  God  of  Defire,  fhe  marches,  herfelf  a 
4  goddels,  to  enfure  his  triumph  over  the  vanquifhed 
4  univerfc.  I  meditate  on  her  delightful  embrace,  on 

4  the 
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4  the  ravifhing  glances  darted  from  her  eye,  on  the 
6  fragrant  lotos  of  her  mouth,  on  her  neftar-drop- 
4  ping  fpeech,  on  her  lips,  ruddy  as  the  berries  of  the 
4  Bimba ;  yet  even  my  fixed  meditation  on  fuch  an 
4  affemblage  of  charms  encreafes,  inltead  of  alleviat- 
4  ing  the  rnifery  of  feparation.’ 

The  damfel,  commiffioned  by  Radha,  found  the 
difconfolate  God  under  an  arbour  of  fp reading  Va- 
niras  by  the  fide  of  Yamuna  ;  where  prefenting  her- 
felf  gracefully  before  him,  fhe  thus  defcribed  the  af- 
flidlion  of  his  beloved  : 

1 

4  She  defpifes  effence  of  fandal-wood,  and  even  by 
4  moon-light  fits  brooding  over  her  gloomy  forrow  ; 
4  fhe  declares  the  gale  of  Malaya  to  be  venom,  and 
*  the  fandal-trees,  through  which  it  has  breathed,  to 
6  have  been  the  haunt  of  ferpents.  Thus,  O  Ma'd- 
4  hava,  is  flit  afflicted  in  thy  abjence  with  the  pain 
4  which  love's  dart  has  occajioned  :  her  foul  is  fixed  on 
4  thee .  Frefh  arrows  of  defire  are  continually  affail- 
4  ing  her;  and  fhe  forms  a  net  of  lotos  leaves  as  armour 
4  for  her  heart,  which  thou  alone  fhouldft  fortifv.  She 
4  makes  her  own  bed  of  the  arrows  darted  by  the 
4  flowery-fhafted  God;  but  when  ihe  hoped  for  thy 
6  embrace,  fhe  had  formed  for  thee  a  couch  of  foft 
4  bloiToms.  Her  face  is  like  a  water-lily  veiled  in 
4  the  dew  of  tears,  and  her  eyes  appear  like  moons 
4  eclipfed,  which  let  fall  their  gathered  neclar  through 
4  pain  caufed  by  the  tooth  of  the  furious  dragon. 
fc  She  draws  thy  image  with  rnufk  in  the  character  of 
4  the  Deity  with  five  {hafts,  having  fubdued  the  Macar^ 
4  or  horned  fhark,  and  holding  an  arrow  tipped  with 
4  an  Amra- flower:  thus  fhe  draws  thy  picture,  and 
4  worfhips  it.  At  the  clofe  of  every  fentence,  44  O 
44  MaThava,  fhe  exclaims,  at  thy  feet  am  I  fallen; 
44  and  in  thy  abfence,  even  the  moon,  though  it  be  a 
44  vafe  full  of  nedlar,  inflames  my  limbs.”  4  Then, 
4  by  the  power  of  imagination,  (lie  figures  thee  ftand- 
4  ing  before  her;  thee,  who  art  not  eafily  attained: 

4  file 
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*■  fhe  fighs,  flic  fmiles,  fhe  mourns,  fhe  weeps,  flic 
4  moves  from  fide  to  fide,  fhe  laments  and  rejoices  by 
6  turns.  Her  abode  is  a  foreft;  the  circle  of  her  fe- 
4  male  companions  is  a  net;  her  fighs  are  flames  of 
4  fire  kindled  in  a  thicket;  herfelf  (alas  !  through  thy 
4  abfence)  is  become  a  timid  roe;  and  Love  is  the 
4  tiger  who  fprings  on  her  like  Yama,  the  Genius  of 
4  Death.  So  emaciated  is  her  beautiful  body,  that 
4  even  the  light  garland,  which  waves  over  her  bofom, 
4  fhe  thinks  a  load.  Such,  0  bright-haired  God ,  is 
4  Ravdha,  when  thou  art  abfent .  If  powder  of  fandal- 
4  wood,  finely  levigated,  be  moiftened  and  applied  to 
4  her  breads,  fhe  harts,  and  miftakes  it  for  poifon. 
4  Her  fighs  form  a  breeze  long  extended,  and  burn 
4  her  like  the  flame  which  reduced  Candarpa  to 
4  afhes.  She  throws  around  her  eyes,  like  blue  water* 
4  lilies  with  broken  ftalks,  dropping  lucid  ftreams. 
4  Even  her  bed  of  tender  leaves  appears  in  her  fight 
4  like  a  kindled  fire.  The  palm  of  her  hands  fupports 
4  her  aching  temple,  motionlefs  as  the  crefcent  riling 
4  at  eve.  44  Heri,  Heri,”  thus  in  filence  fhe  medi- 
4  rates  on  thy  name,  as  if  her  wifh  were  gratified,  and 
4  flic  were  dying  through  thy  abfence.  She  rends  her 
4  locks ;  hie  pants;  fire  laments  inarticulately;  fire 
‘trembles;  fire  pines;  fire  mufes;  fhe  moves  from 
4  place  to  place;  fhe  clofes  her  eyes;  fhe  falls;  fire 
4  rifes  again;  fire  faints.  In  fuch  a  fever  of  love,  fhe 
4  may  live,  O  celeflial  phyfician,  if  Thou  adminifter 
4  the  remedy  ;  but,  flrouldft  Thou  be  unkind,  her  ma~ 
4  lady  will  be  defperate.  Thus,  O  divine  Healer,  by 
4  the  nectar  of  thy  love  mull  RA/DHA/be  reflored  to 
4  health;  and  if  thou  refufe  it,  thy  heart  muff  be 
harder  than  the  thunder-ftone.  Long  has  her  foul 
pined,  and  long  has  fire  been  heated  with  fandal- 
4  wood,  moon-light,  and  water-lilies,  with  which  others 
^  aie  cooled;  yet  fire  patiently  and  in  fecret  meditates 
4  on  'I  hee,  who  alone  can  ft  relieve  her.  Shouldft 
thou  be  inconftant,  how  can  fire,  wafted  as  fhe  is  to 
4  a  fhadow,  fupport  life  a  tingle  moment  ?  How  can 
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6  {he,  who  lately  could  not  endure  thy  abfence  even 
4  an  inftant,  forbear  fighing  now,  when  (he  looks  with 
4  haif-clofed  eyes  on  the  Rofala  with  bloomy  branches, 
4  which  remind  her  of  the  vernal  feafon,  when  fhe  hr  ft 
4  beheld  thee  with  rapture  ?* 

4  Here  have  I  chofen  my  abode.  Go  quickly  to 
4  Ra'dh/j  footh  her  with  my  meffage,  and  conduct 
4  her  hither.’  So  fpoke  the  foe  of  Madhu  to  the 
anxious  damfel,who  haftenedback,  and  thus  addreffed 
her  companion:  4  Whilft  a  fweet  breeze  from  the  hills 
4  of  Malaya  comes  wafting  on  his  plumes  the  young 
4  God  of  Defire;  while  many  a  flower  points  his  ex~ 

4  tended  petals  to  pierce  the  bofom  of  feparated 

5  lovers,  the  Deity  crowned  with  Jilver  blojjoms ,  laments , 
4  0  friend ,  in  thy  abfence.  Even  the  dewy  rays  of  the 
4  moon  burn  him ;  and,  as  the  fhaft  of  love  is  defeend- 
4  ing,  he  mourns  inarticulately  with  increafing  diftrac- 
4  tion.  When  the  bees  murmur  foftly,  he  covers  his 

6  ears ;  mifery  fits  fixed  in  his  heart,  and  every  re- 
4  turning  night  adds  anguifli  to  anguifh.  He  quits 
4  his  radiant  place  for  the  wild  foreft,  where  he  finks 
4  on  a  bed  of  cold  clay,  and  frequently  mutters  thy 

*  name.  In  yon  bower,  to  which  the  pilgrims  oflove 
4  are  ufed  to  repair,  he  meditates  on  thy  form,  re- 
6  peating  in  filence  fome  enchanting  word,  which  oqce 
4  dropped  from  thy  lips,  and  thirfling  for  the  neHar 
4  which  they  alone  can  fupply.  Delay  not,  O  love- 
4  lieft  of  women ;  follow  the  lord  of  thy  heart;  be- 
4  hold,  he  feeks  the  appointed  fliade,  bright  with  the 
€  ornaments  of  love,  and  confident  of  the  promifed 

*  blifs.  Having  bound  his  locks  with  Jorejl  flowers ,  he 
%  hafens  to  yon  arbour ,  where  a  foft  gale  breathes  over 
4  the  banks  of  Yamuna:  there,  again  pronouncing  thy 
4  name,  he  modulates  his  divine  reed.  Oh  !  with 
4  what  rapture  doth  he  gaze  on  the  golden  du,ft  which 
4  the  breeze  fhakes  from  expanded  bloffoms ;  the 
4  breeze  which  has  kiffed  thy  cheek  l  With  a  mind 
s  languid  as  a  dropping  wing,  feeble  as  a  trembling 
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c  leaf,  he  doubtfully  expefts  thy  approach,  and  timid- 
c  ly  looks  on  the  path  which  thou  muft  tread.  Leave 
6  behind  thee,  O  friend,  the  ring  which  tinkles  on  thy 
6  delicate  ancle,  when  thou  fporteft  in  the  dance ; 
c  haftilv  call  over  thee  thy  azure  mantle,  and  run  to 
4  the  gloomy  bower.  The  reward  of  thy  fpeed,  O 
6  thou  who  fp  ark  left  like  lightning,  will  be  to  fhine 
s  on  the  blue  bofom  of  Mura'ri,  which  refembles  a 
<  vernal  cloud,  decked  with  a  firing  of  pearls,  like  a 
c  {lock  of  white  water  birds  fluttering  in  the  air. 

6  Bifappoint  not,  O  thou  lotos-eyed,  the  vanquifher 
6  of  Mad.hu;  accompliflr  his  defire ;  but  go  quickly; 

4  it  is  night,  and  the  night  alfo  will  quickly  depart. 

4  Again  and  again  he  fighs ;  he  looks  around;  he  re- 
6  enters  the  arbour  ;  he  can  fcarce  articulate  thy  fweet 
6  name;  he  again  frnooths  his  flowry  couch;  he  looks 
4  wild;  he  becomes  frantick  :  thy  beloved  will  perifh 
4  through  defire.  The  bright-beamed  God  finks  in 
4  the  welt,  and  thy  pain  of  feparation  may  alfo  be  re- 
4  moved:  the  blacknefs  of  the  night  is  increafed,  and 
4  the  pafionate  imagination  of  Go'vinda  has  acquired 
4  additional  gloom.  My  addreis  to  thee  has  equalled 
;  in  length  and  in  fweetnefs  the  fong  of  the  Co'cila:  de» 

4  lay  will  make  thee  miferable,  O  my  beautiful  friend. 

*  Seize  the  moment  of  delight  in  the  place  of  affigna- 
4  tion  with  the  fon  oi  De'vaci',  who  defcended  from 
4  heaven  to  remove  the  burdens  of  the  univerfe  :  he 
ms  a  blue  gem  on  the  forehead  of  the  three  worlds, 

;  and  longs  to  fip  honey,  like  the  bee*  from  the  fra- 
4  grant  lotos  of  thy  cheek.’ 

But  the  folicitous  maid,  perceiving  that  Ra'dha' 
was  unable  through  debility  to  move  from  her  arbour 
of  flowery  creepers,  returned  to  GoVinda,  who  was 
him-felf  difordered  with  love,  and  thus  defer i bed  her 
fituation. 

4  She  mourns ,  0  fovereign  in  the  world,  in  her  verdant 
#  5  bower  ;  flic  looks  eagerly  on  all  fides.  in  hope  of  thy 

6  approach  ; 
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c  approach  ;  then,  gaining  flrength  from  the  delightful 
6  idea  of  the  p.ropofed  meeting,  fhe  advances  a  few 
6  fteps,  and  falls  languid  on  the  ground.  When  fhe 
4  rifes,  flie  weaves  bracelets  of  frefh  leaves ;  fhe 
4  dreffes  herfelf  like  her  beloved,  and,  looking  at  her- 
4  felf,  in  fport,  exclaims,  cc  Behold  the  vanquifher  of 
44  Madhu  !’*  Then  fhe  repeats,  again  and  again,  the 
4  name  of  Heri,  and,  catching  at  a  dark  blue  cloud* 
4  drives  to  embrace  it,  faying,  44  It  is  my  beloved 
44  who  approaches.”  Thus,  while  thou  art  dilatory, 
4  file  lies  expecting  thee;  fhe  mourns;  fhe  weeps; 
4  fhe  puts  on  her  gayeft  ornaments  to  receive  her 
4  lord:  fhe  compreffes  her  deep  fighs  within  her  bo* 
4  fom;  and  then,  meditating  on  thee,  O  cruel,  fhe  is 
4  drowned  in  a  fea  of  rapturous  imaginations.  If 
4  a  leaf  but  quiver,  fhe  fuppofes  thee  arrived  ;  fine 
■c  fpreads  her  couch;  fhe  forms  in  her  mind  a  hun- 
4  dred  modes  of  delight :  yet,  if  thou  go  not  to  her 
4  bower,  fhe  mult  die  this  night  through  exceffive 
4  anguifh/ 

By  this  time  the  moon  fprcad  a  net  of  beams  over 
the  groves  of  Vrinddvan ,  and  looked  like  a  drop  of 
liquid  fandal  on  the  face  of  the  fky,  which  fmiled  like 
a  beautiful  damfel;  while  its  orb,  with  many  fpots, 
betrayed,  as  it  were,  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  in  hav¬ 
ing  often  attended  amorous  maids  to  the  lofs  of  their 
family  honour.  The  moon,  with  a  black  fawn  couch¬ 
ed  on  its  difk,  advanced  in  its  nightly  courfe  ;  but 
Madhava  had  not  advanced  to  the  bower  of  Ra'd- 
ha'j  who  thus  bewailed  his  delay  with  notes  of  varied 
lamentation. 

4  The  appointed  moment  is  come  ;  but  Heri,  alas  l 
4  comes  not  to  the  grove.  Muft  the  feafon  of  my  tin- 
4  blemifhed  youth  pafs  thus  idly  away  ?  Oh  !  what 
4  fug e  can  I  feek^  deluded  as  I  am  by  the  guide  of  my 
4 female  advifer  ?  The  God  with  five  arrows  has 
4  wounded  my  heart;  and  I  am  deferted  by  Him  for 

O  2  4  whofe 
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4  whofe  fake  I  have  fought  at  night  the  darkeft  recefs 
6  of  the  fore  ft.  Since  my  belt  beloved  friends  have 
6  deceived  me,  it  is  my  wifh  to  die  :  fince  my  fenfes 
6  are  difordered,  and  my  bofom  is  on  fire,  why  ftay  I 
6  longer  in  this  world  P  The  coolnefs  of  this  vernal 
6  night  gives  me  pain,  inftead  of  refrefhment :  fome 
4  happier  damfel  enjoys  my  beloved;  whilft  I,  alas  ! 
4  am  looking  at  the  gems  in  my  bracelets,  which  are 
4  blackened  by  the  flames  of  my  paftion.  My  neck, 
4  more  delicate  than  the  tendered  bloffom,  is  hurt  by 
4  the  garland  that  encircles  it:  flowers  are,  indeed,  the 
4  arrows  of  Love,  and  he  plays  with  them  cruelly.  I 
4  make  this  wood  my  dwelling  :  I  regard  not  the 
4  roughnefs  of  the  Vetas- trees;  but  the  deftroyer  of 
4  M  ad hu  holds  me  not  in  his  remembrance  !  Why 
4  comes  he  not  to  the  bower  of  bloomy  Vanjulas ,  af- 
4  finned  for  our  meeting  ?  Some  ardent  rival,  no 
4  doubt,  keeps  him  locked  in  her  embrace  :  or  have 
4  his  companions  detained  him  with  mirthful  reerea- 
4  lions  ?  Life  why  roams  he  not  through  the  cool 
4  fhades  ?  Perhaps,  the  heart-fick  lover  is  unable 
4  through  weaknefs  to  advance  even  a  ftep  !’ — So  fay¬ 
ing,  Ihe  raifed  her  eyes;  and,  feeing  her  damfel  re¬ 
turn  fi lent  and  mournful,  unaccompanied  by  Ma'd- 
hava,  (lie  was  alarmed  even  to  phrenfy  ;  and,  as  if 
flie  aftually  beheld  him  in  the  arms  of  a  rival,  fhe  thus 
deferibed  the  vifion  which  overpowered  her  intelleft. 

4  Yes;  in  habiliments  becoming  the  war  of  love, 
4  and  with  treffes  waving  like  flowery  banners,  a  dam- 
^  j el  more  alluring  than  Ra'diia,  enjoys  the  conqueror 
4  o/*Madii-u.  Pier  form  is  transfigured  by  the  touch  of 
4  her  diwine  lover;  her  garland  quivers  over  her  fwell- 
;  ing  bofom  ;  her  face,  like  the  moon,  is  graced  with 
clouds  of  dark  hair,  and  trembles,  while  fhe  quaffs 
4  the  neftareous  dew  of  his  lip  ;  her  bright  ear-rings 
4  dance  over  her  cheeks,  which  they  irradiate;  and 
4  the  final l  hells  on  Her  girdle  tinkle  as  fhe  moves. 

4  Baihful  at  fir  ft,  fhe  fmiles  at  length  on  her  embracer, 

4  and 
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and  expreffes  her  joy  with  inarticulate  murmurs; 
while  (lie  floats  on  the  waves  of  defire,  and  clofes 
her  eyes,  dazzled  with  the  blaze  of  approaching  Ca/- 
ma:  and  now  this  heroine  in  love’s  warfare  falls  ex~ 
haufied  and  vanqui died  by  the  refiftlefs  Mura'ri: 
but,  alas  !  in  my  bofom  prevails  the  flame  of  jea- 
loufy  ;  and  yon  moon,  which  difpels  the  forrow  of 
others,  increafes  mine.  See  again.,  whence  the  foe 
of  Mura  /ports  in  yon  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Ya¬ 
muna  !  See  how  he  hides  the  lip  of  my  rival,  and  im¬ 
prints  on  her  forehead  an  ornament  of  pure  mufk, 
black  as  the  young  antelope  on  the  lunar  orb !  Now, 
like  the  hufband  of  Reti,  he  fixes  white  blofioms  on 
her  dark  locks,  where  they  gleam  like  flaflies  of 
lightning  among  the  curled  clouds.  On  her  breads, 
like  two  firmaments,  he  places  a  firing  of  gems,  like 
a  radiant  c.onftellation  :  he  binds  on  her  arms,  grace¬ 
ful  as  the  ftalks  of  the  water-lily,  and  adorned  with 

✓  * 

hands  glowing  like  the  petals  of  its  flower,  a  bracelet 
of  fapphires,  which  referable  a  duller  of  bees.  Ah'! 
fee  how  he  ties  round  her  waift,  a  rich  girdle  illu¬ 
mined  with  gold  bells,  which  feern  to  laugh,  as 
they  tinkle,  at  the  inferior  brightnefs  of  the  leafy 
garlands,  which  lovers  hang  on  their  bowers  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  God  of  Defire.  He  places  her  foft  foot, 
as  he  reclines  by  her  fide,  on  his  ardent  bofom,  and 
ftains  it  with  the  ruddy  hue  of  Yavaca.  Say,  my 
friend,  why  pafs  I  my  nights  in  this  tangled  fore  ft, 
without  joy  and  without  hope,  while  the  faithlefs 
brother  of  Haladhera  clafps  my  rival  in  his  arms  P 
Yet  why,  my  companion,  fhoiildft  thou  mourn, 
though  my  perfidious  youth  has  difappointed  me  ? 
What  offence  is  it  of  thine,  if  he  {ports  with  a  crowd 
of  damfels  happier  than  I  ?  Mark  how  my  foul,  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  irrefiftible  charms,  burfts  from  its 
mortal  frame,  and  rufhes  to  mix  with  its  beloved. 
She  whom  the  God  enjoys ,  crowned  with fylvan flowers^ 
fits  carelefsiy  on  a  bed  of  leaves  with  Him,  whofe 
wanton  eyes  refemhie  blue  waterdilies  agitated  by  the 

6  breeze. 
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■  breeze.  She  feels  no  flame  from  the  gales  of  Mala - 
4  ya  with  Him,  whofe  words  are  fweeter  than  the  water 
4  of  life.  She  derides  the  fhafts  of  foul-born  Cama 
6  with  Him,  whofe  lips  are  like  a  red  lotos  in  full 
4  bloom.  She  is  cooled  by  the  moon’s  dewy  beams, 
6  while  fhe  reclines  with  Him,  whofe  hands  and  feet 
4  glow  like  vernal  flowers.  No  female  companion 
6  deludes  her,  while  fhe  fportswith  Him,  whofe  vefture 
4  blazes  like  tried  gold.  She  faints  not  through  ex- 
4  cefs  of  paffion,  while  fhe  careffes  that  youth,  who 
4  furpaffes  in  beauty  the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds.  O 
6  gale,  fcented  with  fandal,  who  breatheft  love  from 
4  the  regions  of  the  fouth,  be  propitious  but  for  a  mo- 
6  ment :  when  thou  haft  brought  my  beloved  before 
4  my  eyes,  thou  mayeft  freely  w4 * 6 7aft  away  my  foul. 
4  Love,  with  eyes  like  blue  water-lilies,  again  affails 
4  me,  and  triumphs ;  and  while  the  perfidy  of  my  be- 
4  loved  rends  my  heart,  my  female  friend  is  my  foe, 

4  the  cool  breeze  fcorches  me  like  a  flame,  and  the 
6  neflar-dropping  moon  is  my  poifon.  Bring  difeafe 
4  and  death,  O  gale  of  Malaya  !  Seize  my  fipirit,  O 
4  God  with  five  arrows !  I  afk  not  mercy  from  thee  * 

4  no  more  will  I  dwell  in  the  cottage  of  my  father, 

6  Receive  me  in  thy  azure  waves,  O  fifter  of  Yama, 

;  that  the  ardour  of  my  heart  may  be  allayed  V 

Pierced  by  the  arrows  of  love,  fhe  paffed  the  night 
in  the  agonies  of  defpair,  and  at  early  daw7n  thus  re¬ 
buked  her  lover,  whom  fhe  faw  lying  proftrate  before 
her,  and  imploring  her  forgivenefs. 

4  Alas !  alas  !  Go,  Ma'dhava;  depart ,  0  Ce'savi  ; 

c  fpeak  not  the  language  of  guile  ;  follow  her ,  0  lotos - 

6  eyed  God ,  follow  her  who  difpels  thy  care .  Look  at 
*  his  eye  half-opened,  red  with  continued  'waking 
4  through  the  pleafurable  night,  yet  finding  ftill  with 
a  fie  Lion  for  my  rival!  Thy  teeth,  O  cerulean  youth, 
are  azure  as  thy  complexion  from  the  kiftes  which 
thou  haft  imprinted  on  the  beautiful  eyes  of  thy 

6  darling, 
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4  darling  graced  with  dark  blue  powder;  and  thy  limbs, 

4  marked  with  punQures  in  love’s  warfare,  exhibit  at 
4  letter  of  conqiied.  written  on  polilhed  fapphire  with 
4  liquid  gold.  That  broad  bofom.  Rained  by  the 
4  bright  lotos  of  her  foot,  difplays  a  vefture  of  ruddy 
4  leaves  over  the  tree  of  thv  heart,  which  trembles 
4  within  it.  The  preifure  of  her  lip  on  thine  wounds 
4  me  to  the  foul.  Ah  !  how  canft  thou  afleit,  that  we 
4  are  one,  lince  our  fenfations  differ  thus  widely  ?  Thy 
4  foul,  O  dark-limbed  God,  (hows  its  blacknefs  exter- 
4  nally.  How  couldd  thou  deceive  a  girl  who  relied 
4  on  thee  ;  a  girl  who  burned  in  the  fever  of  love  ? 

4  Thou  roved  in  woods,  and  females  are  thy  prey :  what 
4  wonder  P  Even  thy  chi Idi fli  heart  was  malignant  ; 

4  and  thou  gavel!  death  to  the  nurfe  who  would  have 
4  given  thee  milk.  Since  thy  tendernefs  for  me,  of 
4  which  thefe  foreds  ufed  to  talk,  has  now  vahi Hied, 

4  and  fmce  thy  bread,  reddened  by  the  feet  of  mv 
4  rival,  glows  as  if  thy  ardent  paffion  for  her  were 
4  burding  from  it,  the  fight  of  thee,  O  deceiver, 

4  makes  me  (ah !  mud  I  fay  it  ?)  blulh  at  my  own 
4  affection.’ 

Having  thus  inveighed  againd  her  beloved,  (he  fat 
overwhelmed  in  grief,  and  liiently  meditated  on  his 
charms ;  when  her  damfei  foftly  addrelfed  her. 

4  He  is  gone:  the  light  air  has  wafted  him  away. 

4  What  pleafure  now,  my  beloved,  remains  in  thy 
4  manfion?  Continue  not ,  rcfentfid  woman ,  thy  indigna- 
4  tion  againjl  the  beautiful  Ma'dhava.  Why  Ihouldd 
4  thou  render  vain  thofe  round  fniooth  vafes,  ample 
4  and  ripe  as  the  fweet  fruit  of  yon  Tala- tree  ?  How 
4  often  and  how  recently  have  I  fa  iff,  44  forfake  not 
4  the  blooming  Heri  ?”  4  Why  fitted  thou  fo  mourn- 

4  ful  ?  Why  weeped  thou  with  diftra&ion,  when  the 
4  damfei s  are  laughing  around  thee?  Thou  bad 
4  formed  a  couch  of  fait  lotos-leaves  ;  let  thy  darling 

3  4  charm 
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4  charm  thy  fight,  while  he  repofes  on  it.  AffliH  not 
6  thy  foul  with  extreme  anguifh  ;  but  attend  to  my 

5  words,  which  conceal  no  guile.  Suffer  Ce'sava 

6  to  approach :  let  him  fpeak  with  exquifite  fweetnefs, 
4  and  diffipate  all  thy  forrows.  If  thou  art  harfli 
4  to  him,  who  is  amiable;  if  thou  art  proudly  fi'lent, 
4  when  he  deprecates  thy  wrath  with  lowly  poftra- 
4  tions  ;  if  thou  fhoweft  averfion  to  him,  who  loves 
4  thee  paffionately ;  if,  when  he  bends  before  thee,  thy 
f  face  be  turned  contemptuoufly  away  ;  by  the  fame 
4  rule  of  contrariety,  the  duff  of  fandal-tvood,  which 
4  thou  haft  fprinkled,  may  become  poifon ;  the  moon, 
4  with  cool  beams,  a  fcorching  fun;  the  frefh  dew,  a 
4  con-fuming  flame ;  and  the  fports  of  love  be  changed 
4  into  agony.’ 

Ma'dhava  was  not  abfent  long  :  he  returned  to 
his  beloved,  whofe  cheeks  were  heated  by  the  fultry 
gale  of  her  fighs.  Her  anger  was  diminifhed,  not 
wholly  abated  ;  but  fhe  fecretly  rejoiced  at  his  re- 
turn,  while  the  (hades  of  night  alfo  were  approach¬ 
ing.  She  looked  abafhed  at  her  damfel,  while  He, 
with  faultering  accents,  implored  her  forgivenefs. 

4  Speak  but  one  mild  word,  and  the  rays  of  thy 

*  iparkling  teeth  will  difpel  the  gloom  of  my  fears. 
‘  My  trembling  lips,  like  thirfly  Chaco'ras ,  long  to 
4  drink  the  moon-beams  of  thy  cheek.  0  my  darling , 
c  'who  art  naturally  fo  tender-hearted ,  abandon  thy  cauje - 

6  left  indignation .  At  this  moment  the  Jlame  of  defire 
c  confumes  my  heart :  Oh  !  grant  me  a  draught  of  honey 
4  from  the  lotos  of  thy  mouth .  Or,  if  thou  beeft  in- 

exorable,  grant  me  death  from  the  arrows  of  thy 
4  keen  eyes;  make  thy  arms  my  chains ;  and  punifh 
me  according  to  thy  pleafure.  Thou  art  my  life  ; 
thou  art  my  ornament ;  thou  art  a  pearl  in  the 
4  ocean  of  my  mortal  birth;  oh  !  be  favourable  now, 
and  my  heart  fhall  eternally  be  grateful.  Thine 

•  eyes,  which  nature  formed  like  blue  water-lilies,  are 

"  '  4 * 6  become, 
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6  become,  through  thy  refentment,  like  petals  of  the 

5  crimfon  lotos :  oh  !  tinge  with  their  effulgence  thefe 

6  my  dark  limbs,  that  they  may  glow  like  the  fhafts  of 
4  Love  tipped  with  flowers.  Place  on  my  head  that 
4  foot  like  a  frefh  leaf,  and  fhade  me  from  the  fun 

*  of  my  paffion,  whofe  beams  I  am  unable  to  bear. 
4  Spread  a  firing  of  gems  on  thofe  two  foft  globes ; 
4  let  the  golden  bells  of  thy  zone  tinkle,  and  proclaim 
4  the  mild  edifl  of  love.  Say,  O  damfei,  with  delicate 

*  fpeech,  fhail  I  dye  red,  with  the  juice  of  alaUaca , 
4  thofe  beautiful  feet,  which  will  make  the  full-blown 
6  land-lotos  blufh  with  fhame  ?  Abandon  thy  doubts 
4  of  my  heart,  now,  indeed,  fluttering  through  fear  of 
4  thy  difpleafure,  but  hereafter  to  be  fixed  wholly  on 
4  thee ;  a  heart  which  has  no  room  in  it  for  another : 
4  none  elfe  can  enter  it,  but  Love,  the  bodilefs  God. 
4  Let  him  wing  his  arrows;  let  him  wound  me  mor- 

4  tally ;  decline  not,  O  cruel,  the  pleafure  of  feeing 

5  me  expire.  Thy  face  is  bright  as  the  moon,  though 
4  its  beams  drop  the  venom  of  maddening  defire  :  let 

*  thy  neflareous  lip  be  the  charmer,  who  alone  has 
4  power  to  lull  the  ferpent,  or  fupply  an  antidote  for 

6  his  poifon.  Thy  filence  affli&s  me  :  oh  !  fpeak  with 
4  the  voice  of  mufic,  and  let  thy  fweet  accents  allay 
4  my  ardour.  Abandon  thy  wrath,  hut  abandon  not 
4  a  lover  who  furpaffes  in  beauty  the  fons  of  men, 
4  and  who  kneels  before  thee,  O  thou  moft  beautiful 
4  among  women.  Thy  lips  are  a  Bandhujiva- flower; 
4  the  luftre  of  the  Madhuca  beams  on  thy  cheek;  thine 
4  eye  outfhines  the  blue-lotos ;  thy  nofe  is  a  bud  of 
4  the  Tila ;  the  Cunda- bloffom  yields  to  thy  teeth: 
4  thus  the  flowry-fhafted  God  borrows  from  thee  the 
4  points  of  his  darts,  and  fubdues  the  univerfe.  Surely, 
4  thou  defcendeft  from  heaven,  O  bender  damfei,  at- 
4  tended  by  a  company  of  youthful  goddeffes ;  and  all 
4  their  beauties  are  collected  in  thee,’ 

He  fpake  ;  and  feeing  her  appeafed  by  his  homage, 
flew  to  his  bower,  dad  in  a  gay  mantle.  The  night 

now 
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now  veiled  all  vifible  objects;  and  the  darnfel  thus  ex¬ 
horted  Ra'dha'*  while  fhe  decked  her  with  beaming 
ornaments. 

■'  J.V  .  t  V.J  *  1 

4  Follow ,  gentle  Ra'dbica',  follow  the  foe  of  Mad- 
e  hu  :  his  difcourfe  was  elegantly  compofed  of  fweet 
4  phrafes ;  he  proftrated  himfelf  at  thy  feet;  and  he 
c  now  haftens  to  his  delightful  couch  by  yon  grove  of 
4  branching  Vanjulas.  Rind  round  thy  ankle,  rings 
4  beaming  with  gems  ;  and  advance  with  mincing  fteps, 

4  like  the  pearl-fed  Marala.  Drink  with  ravifhed  ears 
4  the  foft  accents  of  Heri  ;  and  feaft  on  love,  while 
4  the  warbling  Co'cilas  obey  the  mild  ordinance  of  the 
4  flower-darting  God.  Abandon  delay:  fee  the  whole 
4  affembly  of  (lender  plants,  pointing  to  the  bower  with 
4  fingers  of  young  leaves  agitated  by  the  gale,  make  fig- 
4  nals  for  thy  departure.  .Afk  thofe  two  round  hillocks, 

4  which  receive  pure  dew-drops  from  the  garland  play- 
4  ing  on  thy  neck,  and  the  buds  on  whole  top  fiart 
4  aloft  with  the  thought  of  thy  darling;  afk,  and  they 
4  will  tell,  that  thy  foul  is  intent  on  the  warfare  of 
4  love  :  advance,  fervid  warrior,  advance  with  ala- 
4  crity,  while  the  found  of  thy  tinkling  waifl-bells  (ball 
4  reprefent  martial  mufick.  Lead  with  thee  fome  fa- 
4  voured  maid  ;  grafp  her  hand  with  thine,  whofe  fin- 
4  gers  are  long  and  fmooth  as  love’s  arrows  :  march  ; 
4  and,  with  the  noife  of  thy  bracelets,  proclaim  thy 
4  approach  to  the  youth  who  will  own  himfelf  thy 
4  (lave.  44  She  will  come ;  fire  will  exult  on  beholding 
44  me ;  fire  will  pour  accents  of  delight  *  fhe  will  enfold 
44  me  with  eager  arms ;  fhe  will  melt  with  affe&ion 
4  Such  are  his  thoughts  at  this  moment ;  and  thus 
4  thinking,  he  looks  through  the  long  avenue  :  he 
4  trembles  ;  he  rejoices ;  he  burns  ;  he  moves  from 
4  place  to  place;  he  faints,  when  he  fees  thee  not 
4  coming,  and  falls  in  his  gloomy  bower.  The  night 
4  now  drefles.  in  habiliments  fit  for  fecrecv,  the  ma- 
*  ny  damfels  who  haften  to  their  places  of  afhgnation: 

4  Ibe 
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*  (he  fets  off  with  black nefs  their  beautiful  eyes;  fixes 
4  dark  Tamdlor leaves  behind  their  ears;  decks  their 
4  locks  with  the  deep  azure  of  water-lilies,  and  fprin- 
4  kies  mufk  on  their  panting  bofoms.  The  noEurnal 
4  fky,  black  as  the  touchftone,  tries  now  the  gold  of 
4  their  affehlion,  and  is  marked  with  rich  lines  from  the 
4  fiafhes  of  their  beauty,  in  which  they  furpafs  the 
4  brightefl  Cafhmirians 

Ra'dha,  thus  incited,  tripped  through  the  foreft  ; 
but  fhame  overpowered  her,  when,  by  the  light  of  in¬ 
numerable  gems,  on  the  arms,  the  feet,  and  the  neck- 
of  her  beloved,  {he  faw  him  at  the  door  of  his  flowery 
manfion  :  then  her  damfel  again  addreffed  her  with  ar¬ 
dent  exultation. 

4  Enter,  fweet  Ra'dha',  the  bower  of  Heri  :  feek 
4  delight,  O  thou,  whofe  bofom  laughs  with  the  fore- 
4  tafte  of  happinefs.  Enter,  fweet  Ra'dha',  the  bow- 
4  er  graced  with  a  bed  of  Africa- leaves  :  feek  delight, 

6  O  thou,  whofe  garland  leaps  with  joy  on  thy  breafL 
4  Enter,  fweet  Ra'dha',  the  bower  illumined  with  gay 
4  bioffoms ;  feek  delight,  O  thou,  whofe  limbs  far  ex- 
4  cel  them  in  foftnefs.  Enter,  O  Ra'dha',  the  bower 
6  made  cool  and  fragrant  by  gales  from  the  woods  of 
4  Malaya  :  feek  delight,  O  thou,  whofe  amorous  lays 
6  are  fofter  than  breezes.  Enter,  O  Ra'dha',  the 
4  bower  fpread  with  leaves  of  twining  creepers  :  feek 
6  delight,  O  thou,  whofe  arms  have  been  long  inflexi- 
6  ble.  Enter,  O  Ra'dha7,  the  bower  which  refounds 
4  with  the  murmurs  of  honey-making  bees  :  feek  de- 
4  light,  O  thou,  whofe  embrace  yields  more  exquifite 
4  fweetnefs.  Enter,  O  Ra'dha',  the  bower  attuned 
4  by  the  melodious  band  of  Cricilas  :  feek  delight,  O 
4  thou,  > whofe  lips,  which  outfhine  the  grains  of  the 
4  pomegranate,  are  embellifhed,  when  thou  fpeakeft, 

4  by  the  brightnefs  of  thy  teeth.  Long  has  he  borne 
4  thee  in  his  mind;  and  now,  in  an  agony  of  defire,  he 

4  pants 
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c  pants  to  tade  nectar  from  thy  lip.  Deign  to  refiore 
*  thy  flave,  who  will  bend  before  the  lotos  of  thy 
c  foot,  and  prefs  it  to  his  irradiated  bofom;  a  have, 
6  who  acknowledges  himfelf  bought  by  thee  for  a  fin- 
4  gle  glance  from  thy  eye,  and  a  tofs  of  thy  diltlainfui 
4  eye- brow.’ 

She  ended;  and  Radha,  with  timid  joy,  darting 
her  eyes  on  Covin  da,  while  fhe  mufically  founded 
the  rings  of  her  ankles,  and  the  bells  of  her  zone,  en¬ 
tered  the  myftick  bower  of  her  only  beloved.  '  There 
jhe  beheld  her  Ma'dhava,  who  delighted  in  her  alone  ; 
who  fo  long  had Jighed  for  her  embrace;  and  whoje  coun¬ 
tenance  then  gleamed  with  exceffive  rapture  :  his  heart 
was  agitated  by  her  fight,  as  the  waves  of  the  deep  are 
affefted  by  the  lunar  orb.  His  azure  bread  glittered 
with  pearls  of  unblemilhed  luftre,  like  the  full  bed  of 
the  cerulean  Yamuna ,  interfperfed  with  curls  of  white 
foam.  From  his  graceful  waid  flowed  a  pale  yellow 
robe,  which  refembled  the  golden  duff  of  the  water- 
lily  fcattered  over  its  blue  petals.  His  paffion  was  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  glances  of  her  eyes,  which  played  like  a 
pair  of  water-birds  with  azure  plumage,  that  fport  near 
a  full-blown  lotos  on  a  pool  in  the  feafon  of  dew. 
Bright  ear-rings,  like  two  funs,  difpfayed  in  full  ex- 
panlion  the  flowers  of  his  cheeks  and  lips,  which  gliflen- 
ed  with  the  liquid  radiance  of  fmiles.  His  locks,  in¬ 
terwoven  with  bio  flouts,  were  like  a  cloud  variegated 
with  moon-beams ;  and  on  his  forehead  fhone  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  odorous  oil,  extracted  from  the  fandal  of  Ma- 
laya ,  like  the  moon  j ufi  appearing  on  the  dufky  hori¬ 
zon  ;  while  his  whole  body  ieemed  in  a  flame,  from  the 
blaze  of  unnumbered  gems.  Tears  of  tranfport  gufhed 
in  a  itream  from  the  full  eyes  of  Ra'diia',  and  their 
watery  glances  beamed  on  her  bed  beloved.  Even 
fhaine,  which  before  had  taken  its  abode  in  their  dark 
pupils,  was  itielf  afhamed,  and  departed,  when  the  fawn¬ 
eyed  Ra'diia  gazed  on  the  brightened  face  of  Crish- 
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ka,  while  flie  pafled  by  the  foft  edge  of  his  couch  ;  and 
the  bevy  of  his  attendant  nymphs,  pretending  to  ffrike 
the  gnats  from  their  cheeks,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
fmiles,  warily  retired  from  his  bower, 

Govinda,  feeing  his  beloved  cheerful  and  ferene, 
her  lips  fparkling  with  fmiles,  and  her  eye  fpeaking 
defire,  thus  eagerly  addreffed  her;  while  fhe  carelefsly 
reclined  on  the  leafy  bed  ffrewn  with  foft  bloffoms. 

5  Set  the  lotos  of  thy  foot  on  this  azure  bofom;  and 
4  let  this  couch  be  victorious  over  all  who  rebel 
6  againfl  love.  Give Jiiort  rapture ,  fweet  Radha',  to 
4  Na'rayan,  thy  adorer .  I  do  thee  homage;  I  prefs 
g  with  my  blooming  palms  thy  feet,  weary  with  fo  long 
4  a  walk.  O  that  I  were  the  golden  ring  that  plays 
*  round  thy  ankle  !  Speak  but  one  gentle  word;  bid 
6  nebtar  drop  from  the  bright  moon  of  thy  mouth. 

4  Since  the  pain  of  abfence  is  removed,  let  me  thus 

4  remove  the  thin  veil  that  enviou-fly  hides  thy  charms. 

5  Bleff  fhould  I  be,  if  thofe  raifed  globes  were  fixed  on 
4  my  bofom,  and  the  ardour  of  my  paffion  allayed. 
4  O  !  fuffer  me  to  quaff'  the  liquid  blifs  of  thofe  lips; 
4  reffore  with  their  water  of  life,  thy  (lave,  who  has  long 

6  been  lifelefs,  whom  the  fire  of  feparation  has  con- 
4  fumed.  Long  have  thefe  ears  been  afflicted  in  thy 
6  abfence  by  the  notes  of  the  Coal  a  :  relieve  them  with 
6  the  found  of  thy  tinkling  waiff  bells,  which  yield  mu- 
4  lick  aim  off  equal  to  the  melody  of  thy  voice.  Why 
6  are  thofe  eyes  half  clofed  P  Are  they  afhamed  of  fee- 
4  ing  a  youth  to  whom  thy  caufelefs  refentinent  gave 
4  anguifh  ?  Oh  !  let  affliction  ceafe  :  and  let  ex^tafy 
4  drown  the  remembrance  of  palt  forrow.’ 

:  •  •  -  ••  ,  ■  •, . .  ;v»  • j  •  ••  '  : 

In  the  morning  fire  rofe  difarrayed,  and  her  eyes  be¬ 
trayed  anight  without  [lumber;  when  the  yellow-robed 
God,  who  gazed  on  her  with  tranfport,  thus  meditated 
on  her  charms  in  his  heavenly  mind  :  4  Though  her 
4  locks  be  diffufed  at  random,  though  the  luff  re  of 

6  her 
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4  her  lips  be  faded,  though  her  garland  and  zone  be 
4  fallen  from  their  enchanting  ftations,  and  though  flic 
4  hide  their  places  with  her  hands,  looking  toward  me 
4  with  bafhful  filence,  yet,  even  thus  difarranged,  fhe 
4  fills  me  with  extatick  delight.’  But  Ra'dha',  pre¬ 
paring  to  array  herfelf,  before  the  company  of  nymphs 
could  fee  her  confufion,  fpake  thus  with  exultation  to 
her  obfequious  lover, 

4  Place,  O  fon  of  Yadu  !  with  fingers  cooler  than 
4  fandal-wood,  place  a  circlet  of  mufick  on  this  bread, 
4  which  refembles  a  vafe  of  confecrated  v/ater,  crowned 
4  with  frefh  leaves,  and  fixed  near  a  vernal  bower  to 
4  propitiate  the  God  of  Love.  Place,  my  darling,  the 
4  glolfy  powder,  which  would  make  the  blacked:  bee 
4  envious,  on  this  eye,  whofe  glances  are  keener  than 
4  arrows  darted  by  the  hufband  of  Reti.  Fix,  O  ac- 
4  complifhed  youth,  the  two  gems,  which  form  part 
4  of  love’s  chain,  in  thefe  ears,  whence  the  antelopes 
4  of  thine  eyes  may  run  downwards,  and  fport  at  plea* 
4  fure.  Place  now  a  frefh  circle  of  mufk,  black  as  the 
4  lunar  fpots,  on  the  moon  of  my  forehead;-  and  mix 
4  gay  flowers  on  my  treffes  with  a  peacock’s  feathers, 
4  in  graceful  order,  that  they  may  wave  like  the  banners 
4  of  CaAma.  Now  replace,  O  tender-hearted,  the  loofe 
4  ornaments  of  my  vellure  :  and  refix  the  golden  hells 
4  of  my  girdle  on  their  deflined  Ration,  which  refembles 
4  thole  hills,  where  the  God  with  five  fhafts,  who  de- 
4  flroyed  Sambar,  keeps  his  elephant  ready  for  bat- 
4  tie.’  \Vhile  flie  fpake,  the  heart  of  Y ad ava  triumph¬ 
ed  ;  and,  obeying  her  fportful  behefts,  he  placed 
mulky  fpots  on  her  bofom  and  forehead,  dyed  her 
temples  with  radiant  hues,  embellifhed  her  eyes  with 
additional  blacknefs,  decked  her  braided  hair  and  her 
neck  witn  frefh  garlands,  and  tied  on  her  wrifts  the 
looiened  bracelets,  on  her  ankles  the  beamy  rings,  and 

round  her  waift  the  zone  of  bells,  that  founded  with 
tav idling  melody. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  is  delightful  in  the  modes  of  mufick9 
whatever  is  divine  in  meditations  on  Y ishnu,  whatever 
is  exquifite  in  the  fweet  art  of  love,  whatever  is  grace¬ 
ful  in  the  fine  drains  of  poetry,  all  that  let  the  happy 
and  wife  learn  from  the  fongs  of  Jayade'va,  whofe  foul 
is  united  with  the  foot  of  Na'rayaY.  May  that  Heri 
be  your  fupport,  who  expanded  himfelf  into  an  infinity 
of  bright  forms,  when,  eager  to  gaze  with  myriads  of 
eyes  on  the  daughter  of  the  ocean,  he  difpiayed  his 
great  character  of  the  all-pervading  deity,  by  the  mul-7 
tiplied  refie&ions  of  his  divine  perfon  in  the  numberlefs 
gems  on  the  many  heads  of  the  king  of  ferpents,  whom 
he  chofe  for  his  couch  ;  that  Heri,  who,  removing 
the  lucid  veil  from  the  bofom  of  Pedma;,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  delicious  buds  that  grew  on  it,  diverted 
her  attention,  by  declaring  that,  when  fhe  had  chofen 
him  as  her  bridegroom,  near  the  fea  of  milk,  the  difap- 
pointed  hufband  of  Pervati  drank  in  defpair  the  ve¬ 
nom  which  dyed  his  neck  azure  !  / 
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Note  on  Vol.  II.  page  391. 

)  1  '  .  '  .  ’  •  >*  ■  '  t 

By  the  President. 

A  defire  of  tranflating  the  couplets  of  Vara'hami- 
hira  with  minute  exa8:nefs,andof  avoidingthe  Sanjcrii 
word  ay  ana  in  an  EngliJJi  phrafe,  has  occafioned  a  little 
inaccuracy,  or  at  leaft  ambiguity,  in  the  verfion  of 
two  very  important  lines,  which  may  eafily  be  correbl- 
ed  by  twice  reading  adayat  in  the  fifth  cafe  for  day  am  ill 
the  firft  :  fo  that  they  may  thus  be  tranflated  word  for 
word  :  6  4  Certainly  the  fouthern  road  of  the  fun  was, 
“  or  began,  once  from  the  middle  of  Aflejhd;  the  north- 
u  ern,  from  the  firft  of  DhaniJZit'ha.  At  prefent  the 
66  fouthern  road  of  the  fun  begins  from  the  firft  of  Car - 
i4  cata ;  and  the  other  from  the  firft  of  Mriga ,  or  Ma- 
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IX. 

ON  THE 

t  * 

INDIAN  CYCLE  of  SIXTY  YEARS. 

By  SAMUEL  DAVIS,  Efq. 

v  v  f  . "  i  •  *  — ' 

IN  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  publiflied  for  1790, 
there  is  an  account  given  of  the  Hindu  cycle  of 
fixty*,  which  being  in  many  particulars  deficient,  and 
in  fome  erroneous,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  the  true 
nature  and  computation  of  that  cycle*  from  the  expla-* 

nation  which  is  given  of  it  by  the  Hindus  themfelves. 

»  V 

The  following  two  Jl^ocas^  extrafted  from  the  lafl: 
fehtion  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta ,  enumerate  the  feveral 
diftin6iions  of  time  in  agronomical  ufe  among  the 

Hindus : 

i  .  '  \  4 


Brahman 


*  it 


u 


it 


In  their  current  tranfa&ions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  penifcfula 
employ  a  mode  of  computation,  which,  though  not  unknown  in 
othei  parts  of  the  world,  is  confined  to  thefe  [  the  fouthern]  people 
VOL.  III.  P  '  “Among!! 
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Brahman  daivah  tat’ha  pitryan  prajapatyan  gu- 
roftat'ha, 

Saurah  che  favanan  chandram  arclian  manani 
vai  nava : 

Chaturbhir  vyavaharo’tra  faurachandrarcfha  fa- 
vanaih, 

Varhafpatyena  fhafh’tyabdah  jneyafi  nanyaiftu 
nitvasah : 

J 

and  the  tranflation  of  them  is  as  follows :  The  Brdh - 
**  via,  the  Daiva,  the  Pitry a,  the  Prajapatyan _  that  of 
GurUn  the  Saura ,  the  Sdvana ,  the  Chandra ,  the 
<c  Ndcjhatra ,  are  the  nine  diftindions  of  time.  Four 
“  of  thefe  diftindions  are  of  pradical  ufe  to  mortals; 
44  namely,  the  Saura ,  the  Chandra ,  the  Ndcjhatra ,  the 
44  Sdvana.  That  of  Vrihajpati  (Guru)  is  formed  into 
44  fixty  years.  The  other  diftindions  occur  but  fel- 
44  dom  in  agronomical  pradice.” 

»  ^ 

Brahma's  year  is  that  whereof  the  Calpa  is  one  day. 
The  Daiva  year  confifts  of  360  revolutions  of  the  fun 
through  the  ecliptick.  The  Pitrya  day  is  from  lunation 
to  lunation.  The  Prajapatj-mana  is  the  manwantara. 
The  cycle  of  Guru ,  or  Vrihajpati ,  which  is  the  fubjed 
of  this  paper,  will  be  explained  further  on.  The 
Chandra  is  lunar,  and  the  Ndcjhatra  fidereal  time. 
The  Saura  and  Savan ,  are  the  fame  folar-ftdereal  year 
differently  divided  ;  the  luirs  paffage  through  each  de¬ 
gree  of  the  ecliptick  being  accounted  as  a  day  of  the 
firff,  and  the  time  contained  between  fun-rife  and  fun- 
rife,  as  a  day  of  thelaft;  confequently,  there  are  360 

days*  or  divifions,  in  the  former  year;  whereas,  the 

» 

amongft  the  Hindoos.  T  his  is  a  cycle  or  revolving  period  of  fixty 
folar years ,  which  has  no  further  correfpondence  with  the  aeras  above 
mentioned  [of  hikramajit  and  Salahan ~]  than  that  of  their  years  re- 
44  fpeftively  on  the  fame  day,  &c.” 

Phi^,  Trams.  Vol.  LXXX.  Part  ii. 
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latter  year  is  determined,  according  to  the  aftro- 
nomical.  rules  of  the  beft  authority,  as  containing 

D  D  P  V.P  A.P  D  H  M 

365  15  31  31  24  of  Hindu,  or  365  6  12  33'"  36*" 

of  our  time. 

The  Savan  year  may,  as  the  Hindus  obferve,  be 
meafured  by  the  following  method,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  tranflation  from  the  Sanfcrit » 

Upon  a  large  horizontal  circle,  note  the  point  where¬ 
on  the  fun  rifes,  at  any  time  near  the  equinox,  or 
when  his  motion  in  declination  is  the  mofi  perceptible; 
and  count  the  number  of  Savan  days,  or  of  his  fuc- 
ceffive  rifings,  from  that  time,  until  having  vifited  the 
two  folftiees,  he  fhail  be  returned  near  to  the  original 
mark;  then  repeat  the  operation,  until  he  rifes  next 
after  paffing  over  that  original  or  firft-made  mark,  and 
compute  the  proportion  ^hich  the  fp^ce,  whereby  he 
fhail  have  fallen  fhort  of  it,  in  the  laft  obfervation  but 
one,  bears  to  the  whole  fpace  contained  between  the 
marks  made  of  his  two  laft  rifings,  accounting  that 
fpace  to  contain  60  Dandas ,  or  one  Savan  day  :  the 
refult  will  be  the  fraction  (allowing  for  preceffion)  of  a 
day,  and  it  will  be  the  excefs  of  the  year  over  355 
days,  or  number  of  times  that  the  fun  will  have  been 
found  to  rile  above  the  horizon  during  fuch  an  obfer¬ 
vation  of  hi's'  progrefs  ‘  through  the  ecliptick.  This 

_  C  D  D  P  V.P  A,P 

fraction  the  Siirya  Siddhdnta  ft  at es  as  o  15  31  31  24, 

D  D  P  V.P  A.P 

and  the  Siddhdnti  Sir omanl  as  o  15  30  22  30;  but. 
it  is  not  probable,  that  either  quantity  was  determined 
by  fo  fimpie  and  mechanical  a  method  alone,  or  with¬ 
out  recourfe  to  a  feries  of  obfervations  made  at  diftant 
periods. 

The  Vrihafpati  mdna ,  of  which  the  cycle  of  fixty 
years  is  compofed,  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  comment 
on  the  foregoing  Jldcas : 

F  2 
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$*rtc3affsr° 

V rihafpetermanan  madhyamarafibhogenoSah. 

It  is  his  (Vrihafpati's)  mean  motion  ( madhyama ) 
ii  through  one  fign.*” 

To  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  madhyama,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  the  Jighra,  motion  of  Jupiter ,  and 
the  other  planets,  and  to  fhow  that,  by  compounding 
them  in  eccentrick  circles,  and  epicycles,  the  Hindus 
compute  the  apparent  places  of  the  planets  on  the 
principles  of  the  Ptole?naick  aftronomy,  is  not  the  ob  ¬ 
ject  of  this  paper:  I  fhail,  therefore,  only  defire  it 
may  be  underltood,  that  the  madhyama  of  Jupiter 
anfwers  to  his  mean  motion  in  his  orbit,  and  the 
amount  of  it  computed  for  any  particular  interval,  to 
his  mean  heliocentrick  longitude  in  the  iJindwecliptick* 
The  rule  then  for  computing  his  mdna ,  or  year,  of 
which  the  cycle  of  fixty  years  is  formed,  is  evident ; 
and  it  is  thus  given  in  the  55th  Jloca  of  the  firft  feftion 
of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta. 

5tTtTOdsrf3l  sill  \ 

Dwadafaghna  guro  yata  bhagana  vertamanacaih 
Rafibhih  fahitah  fuddah  fhafhtya  fyurvijayadayah 

“  Multiply  by  12  Jupiter's  expired  hhaganas ,  (revo- 
“  lutions,)  and  (to  the  produft)  add  the  fign  he  is  in  3 
u  divide  (the  lum)  by  60 ;  the  remainder,  or  fraftion, 

fhows 

*  Correft  an  error  in  Vol.  II.  p,  233,  in  the  note  on  the  Hindu  cycle 
of  fixty  :  for  degree  read  fign* 
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“  (hows  his  current  year,  counting  from  Vijaya  as  the 
**  firft  of  the  feries.” 

To  apply  this  rule  in  finding  the  Vrihafpati  year,  for 
a  given  time,  as  for  the  commencement  of  the  current 
year  of  the  caliyug ,  or  when  4892  years  of  that  era 
were  expired,  correfpondent  with  the  10th  of  laft 
Aprils  we  have  the  following  data.*  The  revolutions, 
or  mean  motion  of  Jupiter ,  364220  in  4320000  folar 
years;  and  the  term  expired  of  the  caliyug  4892  years, 
which,  for  the  reafon  given  in  Vol.  II.  page  244,  may 
in  this  cafe  be  ufed  to  fave  trouble,  inftead  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  expired  of  the  Calpa:  then,  as  432000010  364220, 

R  S 

fo  4892  to  412  5  io°  2T  12"  which  fhows  Jupiter's 

madhyama ,  or  mean  heliocentrick  longitude,  to  be 

s 

5  io°  2 1 /  12"  after  412  complete  revolutions  through 
his  orbit.  But,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the  moon’s  node, 
(Vol.  IL  page  275)  a. correction  of  bija  is  here  to  be 
applied  to  Jupiter's  mean  place  at  the  rate  of  8  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  mdha  yug  fubtraftive.  But  8  revolutions 
in  4320000  years  are  as  i°  to  1500  years;  therefore, 
by  a  fhorter  procefs,  the  term  expired  of  the  cali  yug , 
divided  by  1500,  quotes  the  bija  in  degrees;  and 
15'  41"  48"'  is  the  correction  fubtraftive, 

which  reduces  Jupiter  s  mean  place  to  (412)  5  7*5'  30": 
then  412X12=4944,  to  which  add  6,  Jupiter  being 
in  the  fixth  fign  ;  the  fum  4950  is  the  number  of  the 
Vrihafpati  years  eiapfed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  cali 
yug ;  which,  divided  by  60  for  cycles,  quotes  82  cycles 
expired,  leaving  a  fraftion  of  •£§  to  find  his  current 
year,  which  counted  as  the  rule  direfts  from  Vijaya 
as  the  firft,  falls  on  Dundubhi ,  which  is  the  56th  of  the 
cycle;  and,  of  this  year,  the  fraftion  70  5'  30"  reduced 

»  M  D  D  P 

at  the  rate  of  20  30'  to  a  month,  fhows  2  25  6  12 
to  have  been  expired  on  the  ift  of  Vaifdch ,  or  10th 

of 

1  h 

*  From  Vol,  II.  page  23a* 
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of  April ,  for  which  time  the  computation  is  made;  and 
likewife,  that  the  next  year  Rudhirodgdri  will  com¬ 
mence  in  the  enfuing  folar  month  of  Magha. 

*  i  f‘  »  ,  ,  .L  •  ,  i  .  t  *  j  '  ‘ 

A  Nadiya  almanack  for  the  prefent  year  hates,  that 
on  the  lft  of  laft  Vaifach ,  there  were  expired  of  the 
Vrihafpati  cycle  55  years,  2  months,  2.3  days,  and  10 
dandas  ;  and  that  the  current  year  Dundubhi  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  7th  day  of  the  folar  month  of  Mdgh  : 
the  difference  of  one  day  and  56  dandas ,  between  this 
and  the  foregoing  refult,  is  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Nadiya  and 
Ujjem 3  for  the  meridian  of  which  latter  place  compu¬ 
tations  by  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  are  made;  but  it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  the  intended  purpofe  of  this  paper. 

There  is  another  rule  for  computing  the  Vrihafpati 
year  given  in  an  aftrological  book  named  Jyautijlatva , 

The  Jaca  years  note  down  in  two  places.  Multiply 
u  (one  of  the  numbers)  by  22.  Add  (to  the  product) 

4291.  Divide  (the  fum)  by  1875.  The  quotient 
<c  add  to  the  fecond  number  noted  down,  and  divide 
u  (the  fum)  by  60.  The  remainder  or  fra&ion  will 
44  fhow  the  year  laft  expired,  counting  from  Prahhava 
44  as  the  firft  of  the  cycle.  The  fraction,  if  any,  left 
6C  by  the  divifor  1875  may  be  reduced  to  months, 
ct  days,  &e.  expired  of  the  current  year.’" 

The  Jaca  years  expired  on  the  iff  of  laft  Vaifach , 
correfponding  with  the  expired  years  4892  of  the  call 
yug,  were  1713;  then,  by  the  rule, 

1713X22+4291—22^,  and  4  71 3+22=2  8g 
71875  k  *  60  ' 

which  (hows  the  laft  expired  year  of  Vrihafpati  to  have 
been  the  55th  year  of  the  cycle,  named  Durmati ;  and 
the  fraction  when  reduced,  that  4  months,  19 

days,  and  35  dandas  were  expired  of  the  current  year 
Dundubhi  when  laft  Vaifdcha  began. 

2 
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The  numbers  22  and  1875  ufed  in  this  computation 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  planetary  periods,  as 
given  by  A'ryabhatta;  which,  according  to  Vara- 
hamihira,  are,  of  Jupiter ,  364224  mean  revolutions 
104320000  folar  years ;  but  364224  revolutions  of 
Jupiter  contain  4370688  of  his  years,  which  exceed 
the  correfpondent  folar  years  4320000  by  50688;  and 
thofe  two  numbers  reduced  to  their  1  owe  It  terms  are 
1875  and  22  ;  or,  in  1875  folar  years,  there  is  an  ex* 
cefs  of  22  Vrihafpati  years;  and  hence  the  ufe  of  thofe 
numbers  is  obvious.  The  additive  number  4892,  by 
the  Hindu  aftronomers  termed  cjhepa ,  adjufts  the  com¬ 
putation  to  the  commencement  of  the  era  fata,  which 
began  when  the  3179th  year  expired  of  the  cali yug  ; 
and  it  Ihows  that  2  years,  3  months,  and  13  days  were 
then  expired  of  the  current  cycle  of  Jupiter ,  or  3 
months  and  13  days  of  the  year  Sucla ,  which  is  the 
third  of  that  cycle.  A  computation  by  the  Surya  Sidd- 
hdnta  for  the  fame  period,  with  a  correction  of  bija ,  as 
in  the  foregoing  example,  makes  2  months,  9  days,  56 
dandas,?Li\<i  12  palas ,  to  have  been  elapfed  of  that  year, 
and  that  confequently  there  were  57  years,  9  months, 
20  days,  3  dandas,  and  12  palas ,  then  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  cycle,  inftead  of  49  years,  as  it  is  ftated  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfactions ;  and,  by  the  fame  rule, 
the  year  of  Christ  1784  correfponded  with  the  48th 
and  49th  of  the  cycle,  or  Ananda  and  Rdcjhafa . 

This  mode  of  computation  difagrees  with  the  date  of 
a  grant  of  land  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  page  363,  of  the 
Aiiatick  Refearches;  for  fdca  939  mull  have  ended  in 
the  3d  month  of  the  53d  year  of  the  Vrihafpati  cycle; 
but,  as  the  grant  in  queltion  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay ,  the  difference  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  a  manner,  that  will  equally  explain  the 
difagreement  noticed  by  Mr.  Marsden  between  his 
authorities  and  the  Bandres  almanack.  We  learn 
from  Vara'hamih  ira’s  commentator,  there  were 

fome 
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fome  who  erroneoufly  fuppofed  the  folar  and  Vrihaj - 
pati  years  to  be  of  the  fame  iength.  A  memorial  Jloca 
known  to  mo R.  Pandits,  furnifhing  a  concife  rule  to 
find  the  Vrihafpati  year,  mentions  aftronomers  in  coun¬ 
tries  fouth  of  the  Nermada  to  be  in  their  reckoning  of 
it  ten  years  behind  thofe  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of 
that  river;  by  the  foregoing  comparifon  of  the  date  in 
the  Afiatick  Refearches  with  a  computation  by  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta ,  the  difference  is  found  to  be  2  years ; 
ahd  the  Bandres  almanack  for  the  prefent  year  men¬ 
tions,  that  fouth  of  the  Nermada ,  the  45th  year  of  the 
cycle  named  Virodhacrit ,  was  accounted  to  begin  in 
laft  Mdgh ;  in  which  month,  it  is  further  obferved, 
began  at  Bandres  the  prefent  year  Dundubhi ,  which  is 
the  56th  of  the  cycle.  This  difference  then  increafes, 
and  from  the  faca  year  939,  when  it  was  2  years,  it 
had  to  laft  Mdgh  become  11  years.  Now,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  of  773  folar  years  between  thofe  points  of  time, 
the  Vrihafpati  reckoning  muft  have  gained  upon  the 
folar  reckoning  about  9  years,  which,  added  to  the 
former  difference  of  2  years,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
now  aftually  noticed  in  the  Bandres  almanack;  and  we 
may  thence  conclude,  that  the  erroneous  notion  men¬ 
tioned  and  refuted  by  Vara'hamihira’s  commenta¬ 
tor,  ftill  prevails  to  the  fouth  of  the  Nermada ,  from 
which  part  of  India  Mr.  Marsden’s  information  on 
the  fubjefl  feems  to  have  been  originally  procured. 
But  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Vrihafpati 
year  is  any  where  confidered  as  46  commencing  on  the 
“  fame  day  with  the  years  of  Vicrama'ditya  and  Sa- 
(C  liva'han:”  nor  is  it  poffible  that  it  fhould;  becaufe 
the  latter,  which  is  folar- fidereal,  commences  with  the 
fun  s  entrance  of  Aries  in  the  Hindu  ecliptick;  and  the 
former,  which  is  luni-folar,  with  the  preceding  new 
moon  in  the  month  of  Chaitra , 

It  may  not  be  deemed  fuperfluous  here  to  add  V a» 
rahamihiras  explanation  of  jfupiter's  two  cycles  of 
12  and  60 ;  more  efpecially  as  he  cites  certain  par^ 

ticqlars 
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ticulars  with  a  reference  to  the  pofition  of  the  colures 
as  defcribed  by  Para'sara,  and  explained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Volume  of  this  Work. 

Text. — 44  Of  Vrihafpati  s  12  years .  The  name  of 
44  the  year  is  determined  from  the  Nacfhatra ,  in  which 
44  Vrihafpati  rifes  and  fets  (heliacallyj  and  they  follow 
44  in  the  order  of  the  lunar  months,5’ 

Commentary. — 44  But  if,  as  it  may  happen,  he 
S4  Ihould  fet  in  one  and  rife  in  another  Nacfhatra , 
44  which  of  the  two,  it  may  be  afked,  would  give  name 
44  to  his  year?  Suppofe  him,  for  example,  to  fet  in 
44  Rohini ,  and  to  rife  in  Mrigafras  I  anfwer,  that  in 
44  fuch  a  cafe,  the  name  mult  be  made  to  agree  with 
44  the  order  of  the  months ;  or  it  mull  be  that  name 

1 

44  which  in  the  regular  feries  follows  the  name  of  the 
f  year  expired.  According  to  Sasiputra,  and  others, 
44  the  Nacfhatra  in  which  Jupiter  rifes  gives  the  name 
44  to  his  year.  Casyapa  fays,  the  names  of  the  Sam- 
44  vat  fur  a  Yaga,  and  the  years  of  the  cycle  of  fixty ,  are 
44  determined  from  the  Nacfhatra  in  which  he  rifes ; 
54  and  Garga  gives  the  fame  account.  Some  fay, 

44  that  Cartic^  the  firll  year  of  the  cycle  of  12,  begins 

45  on  the  firll  day  of  the  month  of  Chaitr ,  whatever 
44  may  be  the  Nacfhatra  which  Jupiter  is  then  in;  and 
44  that  Prahhava  likewife,  the  firll  year  of  the  cycle  of 
44  fixty,  begins  in  the  fame  manner;  and  fome  fay  that 

46  Jupiter s  years  are  coincident  with  the  foiar  years  ; 
44  but  that  cannot  be  true,  becaufe  the  foiar  year  ex- 
44  cecds  in  duration  the  Vrihafpati  year,”  Sec. 

Text.— 54  The  years  beginning  with  Cdrtic  com- 
4'^  tnence  with  the  Narf/wra  Criticd ,  and  to  each  year 
44  there  appertain  two  Nacfhatras ,  except  the  5th,  nth, 
and  12th  years,  to  each  of  which  appertain  three 
^  Nacf hair  asp 


Com  men- 
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Commentary.— “  The  years  and  their  correfpond- 
“  ing  Nacjhatras  are,” 


Years. 

Cartic. 

Agrahayan. 

Paufh. 

Magh. 

Phalgun. 

Chaitr. 

Vaifacb. 

Jyaifhth. 

Afhar. 

Sravan* 

Bhadr. 

A'fwin. 


Nacshatras. 

Critica,  Rohini. 

Mrigafiras,  A'rdra. 

Punarvafu,  Pufhya. 

Aflefha,  Magha. 

Purvap’halguni,  Uttarap’halguni, 
Hafta. ' 

Chitra,  Swati. 

Vifacha,  Anuradha^ 

]yefht’ha,  Mula. 

Purvafhara,  Uttarafhara. 

Sravana,  Dhanifh't’ha. 

Satabhifha,  Purvabhadrapada,  Ut~ 
tarabhadrapada. 

Revati,  Afwini,  Bharani. 


Some,  on  Garga’s  authority,  hold  it  to  be  the  10th 
46  inftead  of  the  12th  year  to  which  three  Nacjhatras 
u  appertain.  Garga’s  arrangement  of  them  is  thus:” 


Pbagul. 

Sravan. 

Bhadr, 

A'fwin. 


Purvap’halguni,  Uttarap’halguni, 
Hafta. 

Sravana,  Dhanifh't’ha,  Satabhifha. 
Purvabhadrapada,Uttarabhadrapa- 
da,  Revati. 

Afwini,  Bharani. 


44  Parasera’s  rule  ftates,  that  when  Vrihafpati  is  in 


Critica  and  Rohini ,  the  year  is 

bad.  * 

Mrigafiras ,  A'rdra 

bad. 

Punarvafu ,  Pujhya 

-  good. 

• 

46  Ajlejha 
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6<  AJleJhat  Magd  -  bad. 

44  Purvap’  halgum,  Uttarafhalgunij  Hajla,  neutral. 

46  Chritrd ,  Swdti  ~  -  good. 

'a  Vifdcha^  Anurddhd  ~  -  V  -  bad. 

u  Jyifhdha^  Mula  ~  bad. 

55  Purvajhdra ,  Uitarajhdra  ~  -  good. 

45  Sravand ,  Dhanijlhd ,  Satabhi/ha  -  good. 

44  Purvabhadr  ap  add ,  Uttarabhadrapadd , 

Rcvaii  -  good. 

u  Afwinz,  Bharanz  ~  -  -  -  good. 


s*  On  thofe  authorities,  therefore,  it  is  the  10th,  and 
u  not  the  12th,  year  to  which  three  Nacjhatras  ap- 
45  pertain.5’ 

Text.— £C  0/  the  Vrihafpati  cyc/e  g/r  jfey  years. 
44  Multiply  the  expired  years  of  by  11,  and  the 
44  produfct  by  4.  Add  the  cjhepa  8589.  Divide  the 
44  fum  by  3750;*  and  the  quotient  add  to  the  years 
44  of  Szzczz.  Divide  the  fum  by  60  to  find  the  year, 
44  and  by  12  to  find  the  yzzgrz.  The  Dev  as  who  pre- 
44  fide  over  the  twelve  years  of  the  yuga  are, 


€{  Vifhnu, 

44  Surya, 

44  Indra,  / 

“  Agni, 

44  Twafhta, 

44  Ahivradna 


The  Pitris , 

Viswa. 

Soma. 

Indragni. 

ATwina. 

Bhaga.” 


Commentary. — 44  It  is  in  the  Sdmafanhitd  that  the 
46  prefiding  Devas  are  thus  Hated.  In  the  cycle  of 

46  fixty 

^  *Mb 

>  :?  ;  :  l  )  ■'  J, 

*  Thefe  ;  numbers,  HX4  and  3750  are  in  the  fame  ratio  as  thofe 
nfed  in  the  foregoing  example  from  the  Jyautijlatva  :  the  two  rules 
therefore  are  the  fame,  with  an  inconfiderable  difference  in  the  cjhepa. 


\ 
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«  fixty  are  contained  five  cycles  of  twelve*  which  five 
cycles,  or yugas,  are  named 

cc  Samvatfara ,  over  which  prefides  -  Agni. 

46  Parivatfara  -  Area . 

Idavatfara  -  Chandra • 

<c  Anuvatfara  -  Brahma * 

Udravatjara  - 

Text.— The  firft  year  of  the  cycle  of  fixty,  named 
cc  Prabhava ,  begins  when  in  the  month  of  Magha , 
“  Vrihafpati  rifes  in  the  firft  degree  of  the  Nacjhatra 
“  Dhanijkt'ha  :  and  the  quality  of  that  year  is  always 
“  good.” 

Commentary. — “  The  month  of  here  meant 

c*  is  the  lunar  Mdgh  :  it  cannot  be  the  folar  Mdgh9 

becaufe  when  Vrihafpati  rifes  in  9s  230  20'  Surya 
cc  mu  ft  be  in  10s  6°  12V’* 

1 

The  years  of  the  cycle  and  the  prefiding  Deities 
are  thus  arranged  by  Vara'hamihira  in  fix  memo¬ 
rial  couplets 

Brahma. 

Prabhava, 

Vibhava, 

Sucla, 

Pramoda, 


*  Becaufe  the  beginning  of  Dhanijhthhd  is  weft  of  the  end  of  Mdgh 
only  6°  4<y,  at  which  diftance  from  the  fun,  Jupiter  would  not  rife  he- 
liacally,  or  be  feen  difengaged  from  his  rays  ;  but  the  lunar  Mdgh 
might  extend  to  near  the  end  of  the  folar  Phalgun.  Should  the  moon, 
however,  change  very  foon  after  the  fun’s  entrance  of  the  Hindu  fign 
Capricorn ,  coincident  with  Mdgh,  then  neither  the  folar  nor  the  lunar 
month  of  that  name  would  agree  with  the  terms  of  the  propofition  ; 
which  is  an  inftance  of  an  imperfeft  aftronomy. 


Vaishnava 

Sarvajit, 

Sarvadhari, 

Virodhi, 

Vicrita, 


Saiva. 
Plavanga, 
Cilaca, 
Saumya, 
Sadharana, 
5.  Prajapati 
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Brahma. 

5.  Prajapati, 
Angira, 
Srimuc’ha, 
Bhava, 
Yuva, 

10.  Bbata, 

I  fwara, 

,  Bahudhanya, 
Pramat’hi, 
Vicrama, 

15.  Rrifya, 

Chitrabhanu, 

Subhanu, 

T  arana, 
Pirthiva, 

20.  Vyaya, 


Vaishnava 
25.  C’hara, 
Nandana, 
Vijaya, 

Ja>’a> 

Manmat’ha, 
30.  Durmuc’ha, 
Hemalamva 
Vilamva, 
Vicari 
Sarvari, 

35.  Plava, 
Subhacrit, 
Sobhana, 
Cradhi, 
Vifwavafu, 
40.  Parabhava, 


Saiva. 

45.  Vir6dhacrits 
Paridhavi, 
Pramadi, 
A'nanda, 
Racfhafa, 

50.  Anala, 
Pingala, 
Calayuda, 
Sidharthi, 
Raudra, 

55.  Durmati, 
Dundubhi, 
Rudhirodgari 
Radacfha, 
Crodhana, 

60.  Cfiiaya. 


It  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  foregoing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Vrihafpati  years,  Cdrtic  is  always  placed 
the  firft  in  the  cycle  of  twelve;  and,  fince  it  is  a  main 
principle  of  the  Hindu  aftronomy  to  commence  the 
planetary  motions,  which  are  the  meafures  of  time, 
from  the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptick,  it  may  thence 
be  inferred,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Hindu 
folar  yoar,  as  well  as  the  Vrihafpati  cycle  of  twelve, 
began  with  the  fun's  arrival  in,  or  near,  the  Nacjhatra 
Cnticd.  That  this  year  has  had  different  beginnings 
is  evinced  by  the  pradice  of  the  Chinefe  and  Siamefe , 
who  had  their  aftronomy  from  India ,  and  who  ftill 
begin  their  years,  probably  by  the  rule  they  origi¬ 
nally  received,  either  from  the  fun’s  departure  from 
the  winter  folftice,  or  from  the  preceding  new  moon, 
which  has  the  fame  reference  to  the  winter  folftice 
that  the  Hindu  year  of  Vicrama'ditya  has  to  the 

vernal 
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vernal  equinox.  The  commentator  on  the  Surya 
Sid.dh.anta  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  authors  of  the  books 
generally  termed  Sanhitds ,  accounted  the  Deva  day  to 
begin  in  the  beginning  of  the  fun’s  northern  road  : 
now,  the  Deva  day  is  the  folar  year;  and  the  fun’s 
northern  road  begins  in  the  winter  folftice  ;  and  hence 
it  (hould  feern,  that  home  of  thole  authors  began  the 
folar  year  exactly  as  the  Chinefe  do  at  this  time.1 
This  might  moreover  have  been  the  cuftom  in  Para'- 
sara’s  time;  for  the  phenomenon,  which  is  faid  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  Vrihajpati  cycle  of  fixty, 
refers  to  the  beginning  of  Danijhi'ha ,  which  is  pre* 
cifely  that  point  of  the  ecliptick  through  which  the 
folftice  pa(Ted  when  he  wrote. 

There  are,  befide  thefe  apparent  changes  made  by 
the  Hindus ,  in  their  mode  of  commencing  the  year, 
abundant  inftances  of  alterations  and  correflions  in 
their  aftronomy,  an  inquiry  into  which  might,  by 
fixing  certain  chronological  data,  throw  confiderable 
light  on  their  hiftory;  and  it  is  fcarcely  necelfary  to 
obferve,  with  how  much  more  advantage  an  inveftiga- 
tion  of  this  kind  would  be  made  with  the  affiftance 
of  fuch  aftronomical  books,  written  in  the  Deva  Na * 
gari  chara&ers,  as  might  ealilv  be  had  from  Haidar  a- 
bad  and  Puna ,  if  the  Englifh  refidents  there  would 
intereft  themfelves  to  procure  them.  Copies  of  the 
aftronomical  rules  followed  at  Bombay  and  Gujarat , 
might  alio  prove  of  ufe,  if  Niebuhr*  was  not  mi  fin- 
formed,  who  fays  the  natives  there  begin  the  year  with 
the  month  of  Cdrtic,  which  has  an  evident  reference  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  may  perhaps  be  computed 
by  the  Arjha  Siddhdnta ,  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  261, 
as  accounting  the  day  to  begin  at  funfet:  for  funfet 
with  the  Devas  is  the  fun’s  departure  from  the  autum¬ 
nal  equinox  ;  and  it  is  invariably  obferved  in  their 

aftronomy 

*  li  Le  nouvel  an  chez  les  Indians  a  . Guzerat ,  que  ceux  de  Bombay 

fnivcnt  aufli,  vient  du  mois  Kartig ,  mais  a  Scinch  on  le  celebre  au 
u  mois  Afar”  Tom.  2.  p.  21. 
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aftronomy  to  account  the  different  meafures  of  time  as 
having  begun  originally  from  the  fame  inftant* 

But  of  all  places  in  India ,  to  which  Europeans  might 
have  accefs,  Ujjezn  is  probably  the  beft  furnifhed  with 
mathematical  and  aftronomical  productions ;  for  it 
was  formerly  a  principal  feminary  of  thofe  fciences, 
and  is  ftill  referred  to  as  the  firft  meridian.  Almoft 
any  trouble  and  expenfe  would  be  compenfated  by 
the  poffeffion  of  the  three  copious  treatifeson  Algebra, 
from  which  Bha'scara  declares  he  extraCled  his  Bzja 
Ganita ,  and  which  in  this  part  of  India  are  fuppofed  to 
be  entirely  loft.  But  the  principal  objeCl  of  the  pro- 
pofed  inquiry  would  be,  to  trace  as  much  as  poflible 
of  that  gradual  progrefs,  whereby  the  Hindu  aftronomy 
has  arrived  at  its  prefent  ftate  of  comparative  per¬ 
fection  ;  whence  might  be  formed  more  probable  con¬ 
jectures  of  its  origin  and  antiquity  than  have  yet  ap¬ 
peared  :  for,  I  imagine,  there  are  few  of  M.  Bailly’s 
opinion,  that  the  call  yug ,  or  any  yug9  had  its  origin, 
any  more  than  our  Julian  period,  in  an  aHual obferva- 
tion3  who  have  confidered  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thofe 
cycles,  of  the  relative  bhaganas ,  or  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  alterations*  which  the  latter  have  at 
different  times  undergone;  concerning  which  feveral 
particulars,  M,  Bailly,U  mull  be  acknowledged,  had 
but  little  information. t  What  was  the  real  politico 
uf  the  planets  and  the  ftate  of  aftronomy,  when  the  call 

yug 

*  Inftances  in  Jupiter's  mean  motion.  A'ryabhatta  gave  die 
revolutions  as  364224  in  4320000  foiar  years.  B  ha's  car,  in  his 
Siromani ,  364226455  in  4320000000  foiar  years.  The  Surya  Siddhanta 
364220  in  4320000  foiar  years;  which  latter,  by  the  bija  introduced, 
lince,  are  reduced  to  364212  in  the  fame  period. 

i  But  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  Hindus  did  not  exift  as 
a  nation,  or  that  they  made  no  obfervations  of  the  heavens,  as  long 
ago  as  4 8 90  years :  all  that  is  here  meant  is,  that  the  obfervations 
afcribed  to  them  by  M.  Baii.ly,  does  not  neceffarily  follow  from  any 
thing  that  is  known  of  their  aftronomy  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  front 
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yug  began,  or  4892  years  ago,  will  probably^ever  be 
known;  but  the  latter  mull:  certainly  have  undergone 
confiderable  improvement  fince  the  lalt  quoted Jloca  of 
Vara'hamiiiira  was  received  as  a  rule;  for  it  fup- 
pofes  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  to  be  to  that  of  the 
fun,  as  60  to  fome  integer ;  apparently  to  720 ;  as  5 
to  60,  or  as  1  to  12;  without  which,  the  beginning 
and  fucceffive  returns  of  the  cycle  of  fixty  could 
never  be  denoted  by  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Jupiter  in 
Dhanijht'hd ,  or  in  any  conliant  point  of  the  zodiack  ; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  was  fo 
much  mifiaken,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  aftronomy  were  very  im¬ 
perfectly  underltood.  If  the  ratio  were  as  1  to  12, 
which  is  implied  by  the  yuga  of  twelve,  (for  the  term  ' 
yug  a  means  conjunction,  or  coincidence,)  then  a  con¬ 
junction  of  the  fun  and  Jupiter  would  happen  at  the 
end  of  every  period  of  twelve  years  in  the  fame  point 
of  the  zodiack,  and  the  cycle  of  fixty  might  begin  in 
the  manner  defcribed  :  but  this  mult  long  fince  have, 
ceafed  to  be  the  rule,  or  at  lealt  fince  the  time  of 
A'ryabhatta;  for,  if  the  cycle  be  fuppofed  to  begin 
with  the  fun  and  Jupiter  in  Dhanijht'hd ,  then  in  fixty 
of  Jupiter's  years  that  planet  will  again  be  in  Dha¬ 
nijht'hd  ;  but  in  fixty  of  fuch  years  there  are,  by  the 
data  afcribed  to  A'ryabhatta,  only  59  years,  3 
months,  and  lome  days  of  folar  time  :  the  next  cycle, 
therefore,  could  not  have  the  fame  beginning,  becaufe 
the  fun  would  be  found  more  than  90  degrees  diliant 
from  Jupiter's  mean  place,  and  in  60  years  more  that 
diftance  would  be  doubled.  As  this  difagreement 
with  the  rule  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Vara- 
ham  hi  ira,  who  gives  the  bhaganas  from  A'ryabhat¬ 
ta  as  364224  in  4320000  lolar  years,  he  may 

tae  nature  of  the  (object  it  appears,  that  the  Cali  yug  was,  like  the  Ju- 
dan  period,  fixed  by  retrofpe£Hve  computation;  which  might  ftill  have 
happened  although  ailronomy  had  originated,  which  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable,  in  much  higher  antiquity. 


Neither 
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pofed  to  have  only  cited  what  he  had  learned  from  other 
treatifes  merely  as  an  aftrological  maxim,  his  Sanhitd 
being  a  treatife  on  ajlrology^  not  on  pra&ical  ajlronomy; 
and  this  conjecture  will  appear  the  more  reafonable, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  notions  wholly  inconfiflent 
with  the  latter,  and  which  muft  have  originated  in  re¬ 
mote  ages,  when  fcience  of  any  kind  had  made  but 
final  1  progrefs,  are  ftill  preferved  in  different  fdflras ; 
as  in  the  Bhagavat ,  which,  treating  on  the  fyflem  of 
the  univerfe,  places  the  moon  above  the  fun,  and  the 
planets  above  the  fixed  ftars. 

To  render  this  paper  more  intelligible,  I  have  fub- 
]oined  a  diagram  of  the  Hindu  ecliptick,  which  may 
alfo  ferve  to  illuftrate  fome  aftronomical  papers  in  the 
preceding  Volume.  Its  origin  is  confidered  as  diftant 
1.80  degrees  in  longitude  from  Spica  ;  a  ftar  which 
feerns  to  have  been  of  great  ufe  in  regulating  their 
aftronomy,  and  to  which  the  Hindu  tables  of  the  belt 

Vol.  III.  O  authority. 

Neither  Lfc  Gentil,  nor  Bailly,  had  any  other  authority  for 
placing  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  zodiack  in  longitude  ios  6°,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cdli  yug ,  than  refults  from  ,a  computation  of  the  pre- 
cellion  for  3600  years,  at  the  end  of  which  expired  term  of  the  call 
yug,  it  coincided  with  the  equinox  :  it  is  certain,  that  the  Brahmens  in 
this  part  of  India  fuppofe,  as  their  aftronomy  implies,  a  fimilar  coinci¬ 
dence,  together  with  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  die  fame  point  by 
their  mean  motions  when  the  call  yug  began  ;  and  ftnce  in  the  prefen t 
amount  of  the  preceftion,  and  confequently  111  the  origin  of  the  zodiack, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars,  the  Brahmens  of  Trivalore  agree 
with  thole  of  Bengal ,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  fhould  have  diffe¬ 
rent  fyftems.  But  M.  Bailey  thinks  the  Indian  zodiack  has  had  two 
origins ;  one  of  them  as  I  defcribe  it  ;  the  other,  as  he  computes  it  for  the 
beginning  of  the  call  yug.  It  may  indeed  have  had  many  origins,  al¬ 
though  there  feerns  at  prefent  but  one  to  be  found  ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
lead  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  aftronomy,  to  fuppofe 
that,  if  ever  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  mode  of  beginning  the  year, 
fome  alteration  was  at  the  fame  time  made  m  the  origin  of  the  zodiack 
likewife.  The  origin  of  the  Chinefe  zodiack  is  defcribed  to  he  in  a  part 
of  the  heavens  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Hindus  ;  for  Spica  diftinguifhes 
their  conftellation  Kiv,  which  is  the  Hrft  of  their  twenty-eight  lunar 
manftons ;  and  ftnce  it  is  agreed,  that  both  fyftems  were  originally  the 
lame,  a  confiderable  alteration,  with  refpefl  to  the  origin  of  the  zodiack, 
iriuft  necelTarilv  have  happened  in  one  of  them. 
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authority,  although  they  differ  in  other  particulars, 
agree  in  affigning  fix  figns  of  longitude,  counted  from 
the  beginning  of  A fwint,  their  firft  Nacjhatra .  From 
the  beginning  of  Afwini  (according  to  the  Hindu  pre- 
ceffion,  now  190  22',  but  which  is  in  reality  fomething 
further  diftant  from  the  vernal  equinox)  the  ecliptick 
is  divided  into  twenty-feven  equal  parts,  or  Nacjhatras , 
of  130  2 o'  each  ;  the  twenty-eighth,  named  Abhijit^ 
being  formed  out  of  the  laft  quarter  of  Uttar ajhdra^ 
and  as  much  of  Sravand  as  is  neceffary  to  complete 
the  moon’s  periodical  month.  The  years  of  Jupiter's 
cycle  are  expreffed  in  their  order  with  numerals  :  a  is 
the  former  pofition  of  the  colures,  as  explained  in 
Vol.  II.  and  />,  c,  mark  the  limits  of  the  preceffion  re- 
fulting  from  the  Hindu  method  of  computing  it.  The 
outer  dotted  circle  is  the  European  ecliptick,  in  which 
is  noted  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu ,  and  likewife  of 
the  European  year.  For  want  of  room,  the  figns  are 
diftinguifhed  in  both  with  the  ufual  characfers.  The 
two  liars  pointed  out  by  the  mofl  fkilful  Pandit  I  have 
yet  met  with,  as  diftinguifhing  Afwini ,  are  (3  andy  Art* 
etis ,  which  diflinguifh  alfo  al Jharatdn ,  the  firft  Arabian 
menzil ;  and  the  latter  is  faid  to  be  th eyo'ga,  whofe  lon¬ 
gitude  and  latitude  are  Hated  certainly  with  great  in- 
corredtnefs,  as  8°  and  io°  north;  but  the  error,  if  it  be 
not  owing  to  tranfcribers,  is  inexplicable. 

The  lolar  months,  it  may  be  obferved,  correfpond 
in  name  with  the  like  number  of  Nacjhatras  :  this  is 
aicribed  to  the  months  having  been  originally  lunar, 
and  their  names  derived  irom  the  Nacjhatras ,  in  which 
the  moon,  departing  from  a  particular  point,  was  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  at  the  full;  for,  although  the  full  moon 
did  not  always  happen  in  thofe  particular  Nacjhatras , 
yet  the  deviation  never  exceeded  the  preceding  or 
the  fucceeding  Nacjhatra  ;  and  whether  it  fell  in 
h afa,  Chitra ,  or  Swati ,  Hill  that  month  was  named 
kJiaitra  ;  and  fo  ol  the  reft.  This  is. the  explanation 
or  the  month  given  by  Nrisinha,  who  in  the  fame 

manner 
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manner  explains  Jupiter's  cycle  of  twelve  years,  the 
names  of  which  could  not  always  correfpond  with  thofe 
of  the  Nacjhatras  in  which  he  rofe  heliacally* 

v  $ 

Of  the  Hindu  method  of  intercalating  the  lunar 
month,  M.  Bailly  conceived  a  right  idea  from  what 
P,  du  Champ  had  faid  on  the  fubjeQ: ;  but  he  has 
omitted  to  mention  a  curious  circumftance  confequent 
to  it,  which  is,  that  fometimes  there  happen  two  inter¬ 
calary  months  in  the  fame  year;  or,  to  be  more  precife, 
two  lunar  months  are  named  twice  over;  thus,  as  was 
actually  the  cafe  in  1603  Saca9  there  may  be  two  lunar 
Afwinas ,  and  two  Chaitras ;  but  then  fome  one  interven¬ 
ing  month,  as  Agrahdyan ,  would  be  omitted,  becaufe 
the  change  of  the  moon  would  not  happen  at  all  during 
the  foiar  month  of  that  name.  During  the  prefent  po- 
fition  of  the  fun’s  apfis,  this  ctiche  (cfhaya?)  or  difcard- 
ed  month,  is  limited  to  Agrahdyan^PauJh,  or  Mdgh ,  thofe 
being  the  three hiortefbfalar months;  and,  by  the  Hindu 
computation,  the  difcarded  month  will  again  fall  00 
Agrahdyan  in  1744  Sdca. 

Bhdgalpur?-  t  Dec,  1791* 
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X. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

METHOD  OF  CATCHING  WILD  ELEPHANTS 

i  AT  TIPURA. 

By  JOHN  CORSE,  Esq. 

IN  the  month  of  November ,  when  the  weather  has  be¬ 
come  cool,  and  the  fwamps  and  marfhes,  formed  by 
the  rains  in  the  five  preceding  months,  are  leffened, 
and  feme  of  them  dried  up,  a  number  of  people  are 
employed  to  go  in  quell  of  elephants. 

At  this  feafon  the  males  come  from  the  recedes 
of  the  foreft  into  the,  borders  and  outskirts  thereof, 
whence  they  make  nocturnal  excurfions  into  the  plains 
in  fearch  of  food,  and  where  they  often  deftroy  the 
labours  of  the  hufbandman,  by  devouring  and  tram¬ 
pling  down  the  rice,  fugar-canes,  Sc c.  that  they  meet 
with.  A  herd  or  drove  of  elephants,  from  what  I  can. 
learn,  has  never  been  feen  to  leave  the  woods  :  feme 
of  the  largdil  males  often  dray  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  but  the  young  ones  always  remain  in  the  foreft 
under  the  protection  of  the  Palmai ,  or  leader  of  the 
herd,  and  of  the  larger  elephants.  The  Goondahs , 
or  large  males,  come  out  fingly,  or  in  final!  parties, 
feme  times  in  the  morning,  but  commonly  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  they  continue  to  feed  all  night  upon  the  long 
grafs  that  grows  amidft  the  fwamps  and  marfhes,  and 
of  which  they  are  extremely  fond.  As  often,  how¬ 
ever,  as  .they  have  an  opportunity,' they  commit  de¬ 
predations  on  the  rice  fields,  fugar-canes,  and  plantain- 
trees,  that  are  near,  which  oblige  the  farmers  to  keep 
regular  watch,  under  a  fniall  cover,  ere  filed  on  the 
tops  of  a  few  long  bamboos,  about  14  feet  from  the 

ground? 
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ground  :  and  this  precaution  is  neceffary  to  protefl 
them  from  the  tigers,  with  which  this  province  abounds. 
From  this  lofty  ftation  the  alarm  is  foon  communi¬ 
cated  from  one  watchman  to  another,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  by  means  of  a  rattle  with  which 
each  is  provided.  With  their  fhouts  and  cries,  and 
noife  of  the  rattles,  the  elephants  are  generally  feared, 
and  retire.  It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  the 
males  advance  even  to  the  villages,  overturn  the 
houfes,  and  kill  thofe  who  unfortunately  come  in 
their  way,  unlefs  they  have  had  time  to  light  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fires:  this  element  feems  to  be  the  molt  dreaded 
by  wild  elephants,  and  a  few  lighted  whifps  of  ftraw  or 
grafs,  feldom  fail  to  flop  their  progrefs.  To  fecure 
one  of  the  males,  a  very  different  method  is  employed 
from  that  which  is  taken  to  fecure  a  herd:  the  former 
is  taken  by  Koomkees ,  or  female  elephants  trained  for 
the  purpofe,  whereas  the  latter  is  driven  into  a  ftrong 
enclofure,  called  a  Keddah . 

As  the  hunters  know  the  places  where  the  elephants 
come  out  to  feed,  they  advance  towards  them  in  the 
evening  with  four  Koomkees ,  which  is  the  number  of 
which  each  hunting  party  confifts:  when  the  nights  are 
dark,  (and  thefe  are  the  mofl  favourable  for  their  pur¬ 
pofe,)  the  male  elephants  are  difeovered  by  the  noife 
they  make  in  cleaning  their  food,  by  whifking  and  ftrik- 
ing  it  againft  their  fore-legs,  and  by  moon-light  they 
can  fee  them  diftin&ly  at  fome  diftance. 

As  foon  as  they  have  determined  on  the  Goondah 
they  mean  to  fecure,  three  of  the  Koomkees  are  con¬ 
ducted  fdently  and  flowly  by  their  Mahotes  (drivers) 
at  a  moderate  diftance  from  each  other,  near  to  the 
place  where  he  is  feeding ;  the  Koomkees  advance 
very  cautioufty,  feeding  as  they  go  along,  and  appear 
like  wild  elephants  that  had  ftrayed  from  the  jungle. 
M  hen  the  male  perceives  them  approaching,  if  he 
takes  the  alarm,  and  is  vicioufly  inclined,  lie  beats 
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the  ground  with  his  trunk,  and  makes  a  noife,  fhowing 
evident  marks  of  his  difpleafure,  and  that  he  will  not 
allow  them  to  approach  nearer;  and  if  they  perfift,  he 
will  immediately  attack  and  gore  them  with  his  tulles: 
for  which  reafon  they  take  care  to  retreat  in  good  time. 
But  fhould  he  beamoroufly  difpofed,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe,  (as  thefe  males  are  fuppofed  to  be  driven  from 
the  herd  at  a  particular  period  by  their  feniors,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  having  connexion  with  the  females  of  that 
herd),  he  allows  the  females  to  approach,  and  fometimes 
even  advances  to  meet  them. 

When,  from  thefe  appearances,  the  Mahotes  judge 
that  he  will  become  their  prize,  they  condufl  two  of 
the  females,  one  on  each  fide,  clofe  to  him,  and  make 
them  advance  backwards,  and  prefs  gently  with  their 
pofteriors  againft  his  neck  and  Ihoulders ;  the  3d 
female  then  comes  up,  and  places  herfelf  dire&ly 
acrofs  his  tail :  in  this  fituation,  fo  far  from  fufpe  fling 
any  defign  againft  his  liberty,  he  begins  to  toy  with 
the  females,  and  carefs  them  with  his  trunk.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  4th  female  is  brought  near,  with 
ropes  and  proper  aftiftants,  who  immediately  get  mi” 
der  the  be  1 1  v  of  the  3d  female,  and  put  a  flight 
cord  (the  Chilkah)  round  his  hind  legs ;  fhould  he 
move,  it  is  eaftly  broken,  in  which  cafe,  if  he  takes 
no  notice  of  this  flight  confinement,  nor  appears 
fufpicious  of  what  is  going  forward,  the  hunters 
then  proceed  to  tie  his  legs  with  a  ftrong  cord 
(called  Bunda)  which  is  pafied  alternately,  by  means 
of  a  forked  flick,  and  a  kind  of  hook,  from  one  leg 
to  the  other,  forming  the  figure  of  8  ;  and  as  thefe 
ropes  are  fhort,  for  the  convenience  of  being  more 
readily  put  around  his  legs,  6  or  8  are  generally 
employed,  and  they  are  made  fail  by  another  cord, 
(the  Dagbearee)  which  is  palled  a  few  turns  perpen¬ 
dicularly  between  his  legs,  where  the  folds  of  the  Bun - 
daks  interfeft  each  other.  A  ftrong  cable  (the  Phand ) 
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with  a  running  noofe,  60  cubits  long,  is  next  put 
round  each  hind  leg  immediately  above  the  Bundahs ; 
and  again,  above  them,  6  or  8  additional  Bundahs , 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  elephant,  are  made  faft, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others  were  :  the  putting 
on  thefe  ropes  generally  takes  up  about  20  minutes, 
during  which  the  utmoft  filence  is  obferved,  and  the 
MahoteSj  who  keep  flat  upon  the  necks  of  the  females, 
are  covered  with  dark-coloured  cloths,  which  ferve  to 
keep  them  warm,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  not  attract 
the  notice  of  the  elephant.  While  the  people  are 
btifily  employed  in  tying  the  legs  of  the  Goondah ,  he 
car'effes  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  another  of  the 
feducers,  (Kootnee)  examining  their  beauties,  and  toy¬ 
ing  with  different  parts,  by  which  his  defires  are  ex¬ 
cited,  and  his  attention  diverted  from  the  hunters, 
and  in  thefe  amorous  dalliances  he  is  indulged  by  the 
females.  But  if  his  paffions  fhould  be  fo  roufed,  be¬ 
fore  his  legs  are  properly  fecured,  as  to  induce  him  to 
attempt  leaping  on  one  of  the  females,  the  Mahote ,  to 
enfure  his  own  fafety,  and  prevent  him  gratifying  his 
defires  any  further,  makes  the  female  run  awav ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  by  railing  his  voice,  and  making  a 
noife,  he  deters  the  Goondah  from  purfuing.  This  how- 
.ever  happens  very  feldom;  for  he  is  fo  fecured  by  the 
preflure  of  a  Koomkee  on  each  fide,  and  one  behind, 
that  he  can  hardly  turn  himfelf,  or  fee  any  of  the 
people,  who  always  keep  fnug  under  the  belly  of  the 
third  female,  that  hands  acrofs  his  tail,  and  which  ferves 
both  to  keep  him  heady,  and  prevent  his  kicking  any 
of  the  people  who  are  employed  in  fecuring  him  ;  but 
in  general  he  is  fo  much  taken  up  with  his decoyers,  as  to 
attend  very  little  to  any  thing  elfe.  In  cafe  of  accidents, 
however,  fhould  the  Goondah  break  loofe,  the  people, 
upon  the  firft  alarm,  can  always  mount  on  the  backs 
01  tlie  tame  elephants,  by  a  rope  that  hangs  ready  for 
t.'ie  purpofe,  and  thus  get  out  of  his  reach.  When 
his  hind  legs  are  properly  fecured,  they  leave  him 
:Q  himielf,  and  retire  to  a  fmall  diltance  :  as  foon 
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as  the  Koomkees  leave  him,  he  attempts  to  follow,  but 
finding  his  legs  tied,  he  is  roufed  to  a  proper  fenfe  of 
his  fituation,  and  retreats  toward  the  jungle;  the  Ma - 
holes  follow  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  him  on  the 
tame  elephants,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  people 
that  had  been  previoufly  fent  for,  and  who,  as  foon  as 
the  Goondah  pafles  near  a  (lout  tree,  make  a  few  turns 
of  the  P hands ,  or  long  cables,  that  are  trailing  behind 
him,  around  his  trunk ;  his  progrefs  being  thus  (topped, 
he  becomes  furious,  and  exerts  his  utmoft  force  to  dis¬ 
engage  himfelf;  nor  will  he  then  allow  any  of  the 
Koomkees  to  come  near  him,  but  is  outrageous  for 
forne  time,  falling  down,  and  goring  the  earth  with  his 
tufks.  If  by  thefe  exertions  the  P hands  are  once 
broken,  which  fomctimes  is  effebled,  and  he  efcapes 
into  the  thick  jungle,  the  Mahotes  dare  not  advance  for 
fear  of  the  other  wild  elephants,  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fate;  and  in  this  hampered 
fituation,  it  is  faid,  he  is  even  ungeneroufly  attacked 
by  the  other  wild  elephants.  As  the  cables  are  very 
ftrong,  and  feldom  give  way,  when  he  has  exhaufted 
himfelf  by  his  exertions,  the  Komkees  are  again  brought 
near,  and  take  their  former  pofitioils,  viz.  one  on  each 
fide,  and  the  other  behind.  After  getting  him  nearer 
the  tree,  the  people  carry  the  ends  of  the  long  cables 
around  his  legs,  then  back  and  about  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  making,  if  they  can,  two  or  three  turns,  fo  as  to 
prevent  even  the  poffibility  of  his  efcape.  It  would  be 
aimoft  impoffible  to  fecure  an  elephant  in  any  other 
manner,  as  he  would  tear  up  any  (lake  that  could  at 
the  time  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and  even  the  noife 
of  doing  it  would  frighten  the  elephant :  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  nothing  lefs  than  a  ftrong 
tree  is  ever  trufted  to  by  the  hunters.  For  dill  far¬ 
ther  fecurity,  as  well  as  to  confine  him  from  moving 
to  either  fide,  his  fore-legs  are  tied  exabtly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  hind-legs  were,  and  the  Phands 
are  made  faft,  one  on  each  fide,  to  trees  or  (lakes 
driven  deep  into  the  earth.  During  the  procefs  of 
,  tying' 
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tying  both  the  hind  and  fore-legs,  the  fourth  Koomkee 
gives  a  (fid  an  ce  where  neceffary,  and  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  cautioufly  avoid  going  within  reach  of  his  trunk; 
and  when  he  attempts  to  feize  them,  they  retreat  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Koomkees,  and  get  on  them,  if  ne¬ 
ceffary,  by  means  of  the  rope  above-mentioned,  which 
hangs  ready  for  them  to  lay  hold  of.  Although,  by 
thefe  means,  he  is  perfe&ly  fecured,  and  cannot  efcape, 
yet,  as  it  would  be  both  unfafe  and  inconvenient  to 
allow  him  to  remain  in  the  verge  of  the  jungle,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  ropes  are  afterwards  put  on,  as 
fhall  be  mentioned,  for  the  purpofe  of  conducting 
him  to  a  proper  ftation.  When  the  Goondah  has  be¬ 
come  more  fettled,  and  eat  a  little  food,  with  which 
he  is  fupplied,  as  foon  as  he  is  taken,  the  Koomkees 
are  again  brought  near,  and  a  ftrong  rope  ( Phara)  is 
then  put  twice  round  his  body,  clofe  to  his  fore-legs 
like  a  girth,  and  tied  behind  his  fhoulder ;  then  the 
long  end  is  carried  back  clofe  to  his  rump,  and  there 
fattened,  after  a  couple  of  turns  more  have  been  made 
round  his  body.  Another  cord  is  next  faftened  to  the 
Phara ,  and  from  thence  carried  under  his  tail  like  a 
crupper  (dooblah)  and  brought  forward,  and  faftened 
by  a  turn  or  two,  to  each  of  the  Pharas  or  girths,  by 
which  the  whole  is  connebled,  and  each  turn  of  thefe 
cords  ferves  to  keep  the  reft  in  their  places.  After  this 
a  ftrong  rope  (the  Tooman)  is  put  round  his  buttocks, 
and  made  faff  on  each  fide  to  the  girth  and  crupper, 
fo  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  his  thighs,  and  prevent 
his  taking  a  full  ftep.  Thefe  fmaller  ropes  being  pro¬ 
perly  adj lifted,  a  couple  of  large  cables  (the  bools) 
with  running  noofes  are  put  around  his  neck,  and  after 
being  drawn  moderately  tight,  the  noofes  are  fecured 
from  running  clofer,  and  then  tied  to  the  ropes  on  each 
iide  forming  the  girth  and  crupper  already  mentioned; 
and  thus  all  thefe  ropes  are  connected  and  kept  in  then* 
proper  places,  without  any  rilk  of  the  noofes  of  the 
Dools  becoming  tight,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
elephant  in  his  exertions  to  free  himfelf.  The  ends 
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of  thefe  cables  are  made  fall  to  two "Koomkees,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  Goondah ,  byacoupleof  turns  round 
the  belly,  clofe  to  the  (boulder,  like  a  girth,  where  a 
turn  is  made,  and  it  is  then  carried  acrofs  the  chett,  and 
fattened  to  the  girth  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Every  thing 
being  now  ready,  and  a  pattage  cleared  from  the  jun¬ 
gle,  all  the  ropes  are  taken  from  his  legs,  and  only  the 
Tooman  remains  round  his  buttocks  to  confine  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  hind  legs:  the  Koomkees  pull  him  forward 
by  the  Dools ,  and  the  people  from  behind  urge  him 
on.  Inftead  of  advancing  in  the  direction  they  wifh, 
he  attempts  to  retreat  farther  into  the  jungle;  he  exerts 
all  his  force,  falls  down,  and  tears  the  earth  with  his 
tulles,  fereaming  and  groaning,  and  by  his  violent  ex¬ 
ertions  often  hurts  and  bruifes  him  fell'  very  much;  and 
inftances  happen  of  their  furviving  thefe  violent  exer¬ 
tions  only  a  few  hours,  or  at  moft  a  few  days.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  they  foon  become  reconciled  to  their 
fate,  will  eat  immediately  after  they  are  taken,  and,  if 
necefiary,  may  be  conducted  from  the  verge  of  the  jun¬ 
gle  as  foon  as  a  pattage  is  cleared.  When  the  elephant 
is  brought  to  his  proper  ftation,  and  made  fall,  he  is 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  feverity  and  gentlenefs,  and 
in  a  few  months  (if  docile)  he  becomes  tradable,  and 
appears  perfe&ly  reconciled  to  his  fate.  It  appears 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  though  the  Goondah  ufes 
his  utmoft  force  to  difengage  himfelf  when  taken,  and 
would  kill  any  perfon  coming  within  his  reach,  yet 
he  never,  or  at  leatt  feldom,  attempts  to  hurt  the  females 
that  have  enfnared  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feems 
pleafed,  (as  often  as  they  are  brought  near,  in  order  to 
adjuft  his  harneifing,  or  move  and  flacken  thofe  ropes 
which  gall  him)  Toothed  and  comforted  by  them,  as  it 
were,  for  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  All  the  elephants, 
foon  after  they  are  taken,  are  led  out  occalionally 
for  exercife  by  the  Koomkees,  which  attend  for  that 
purpofe. 

Having  now  related,  partly  from  my  own  kno  w  l  .  r , 
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and  partly  from  comparing  the  accounts  given  by  dif¬ 
ferent  people  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  the  manner  in 
which  the  male  elephants,  called  Goondahs ,  are  fe- 
cured,  I  fhall  next  entirely,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
defcribe  the  methods  I  have  feen  employed  for  fecuring 
a  herd  of  wild  elephants.  Female  elephants  are  never 
taken  fingly,  but  always  in  the  herd,  which  confifts  of 
young  and  old  of  both  fexes.  This  noble,  docile,  and 
ufeful  animal,  feems  naturally  of  a  focial  difpofition, 
as  a  herd  in  general  confi Its  of  about  40  to  too,  and 
is  conduced  under  the  diredlion  of  one  of  the  oldeft 
and  largeft  females,  called  the  Palmai ,  and  one  of 
the  largeft  males.  When  a  herd  is  difcovered,  about 
fioo  people  are  employed  to  furround  it,  who  divide 
themlelves  into  fmall  parties,  called  Chokeys ,  confift- 
ing  generally  of  one  Mahote  and  two  Coolies ,  at  the 
diftanceof  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  each  other,  and 
form  an  irregular  circle,  in  which  the  elephants  are  en- 
clofed:  each  party  lights  a  fire,  and  clears  a  foot-path  to 
the  ftation  that  is  next  him,  by  which  a  regular  com¬ 
munication  is  foon  formed  through  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  from  one  to  the  other.  By  this  path  rein¬ 
forcements  can  immediately  be  brought  to  any  place 
where  an  alarm  is  given  :  and  it  is  alfo  neceftary  for 
the  fuperintendants,  who  are  always  going  round,  to 
fee  that  the  people  are  alert  upon  their  pofts.  The 
firft  circle  (the  Dawkee)  being  thus  formed,  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  day  and  night  is  fpent  in  keeping 
watch  by  turns,  or  in  cooking  for  themfelves  and  com¬ 
panions.  Early  next  morning,  one  man  is  detached 
from  each  ftation,  to  form  another  circle  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  where  they  wifh  the  elephants  to  advance.  When 
it  is  finifhed,  •  the  people  ftationed  neareft  to  the  new 
circle,  put  out  their  fires,  and  file  off  to  the  right  and  left, 
to  rorm  the  advanced  party,  thus  leaving  an  opening 
tor  the  herd  to  advance  through,  and  by  this  movement, 
both  the  old  and  new  circle  are  joined,  and  form  an  ob¬ 
long.  1  he  people  from  behind  now  begin  fhouting  and 
making  a  noile  with  their  rattles,  tomtoms ,  See,  to  caufe 
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the  elephants  to  advance  :  and  as  loon  as  they  are  got 
within  the  new  circle,  the  people  clofe  up,  take  their 
proper  dations,  and  pafs  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
and  night  as  before.  In  the  morning  the  fame  procefs 
is  repeated,  and  in  this  manner  the  herd  advances  (low¬ 
ly  in  that  dire&ion,  where  they  find  themfelves  lead 
incommoded  by  the  noife  and  clamour  of  the  hunters, 
feeding,  as  they  go  along,  upon  branches  of  trees, 
leaves  of  bamboos,  See,  which  come  in  their  way.  If 
they  fufpecied  any  fnare,  they  could  eafily  break 
through  the  circle;  but  this  inoffenfive  animal,  going 
merely  in  qued  of  food,  and  not  feeing  any  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  furround  him,  and  who  are  concealed  by  the 
thick  jungle,  advances  without  fufpicion,  and  appears 
only  to  avoid  being  peftered  by  their  noife  and  din. 
As  fire  is  the  thing  elephants  feem  mod  afraid  of  in 
their  wild  date,  and  will  feldom  venture  near  it,  the 
hunters  always  have  a  number  of  fires  lighted,  and 
particularly  at  night,  to  prevent  the  elephants  coming 
too  near,  as  well  as  to  cook  their  vi&uals,  and  keep  them 
warm.  The  fentinels  fupply  thefe  fires  with  fuel,  es¬ 
pecially  green  bamboos,  which  are  generally  at  hand, 
and  which,  by  the  crackling  and  loud  report  they 
make,  together  with  the  noife  of  the  watchmen,  deter 
the  elephants  from  coming  near;  fo  that  the  herd  gene¬ 
rally  remains  at  a  didance  near  the  centre  of  the  circle.' 
Should  they  at  any  time  advance,  the  alarm  is  given, 
and  all  the  people  immediately  make  a  noife,  and  ufe 
their  rattles,  to  make  them  keep  at  a  greater  didance. 
In  this  manner  they  are  gradually  brought  to  the  Ked - 
dah,  or  place  where  they  are  to  be  fecured.  As  the  na¬ 
tives  are  extremely  flow  in  their  operations,  they  fel¬ 
dom  bring  the  herd  above  one  circle  in  a  day,  except 
on  an  emergency,  when  they  exert  themfelves,  and  ad¬ 
vance  two  circles.  They  have  no  tents  or  covering 
out  the  thick  woods5l  which,  during  the  day,  keep  off 
jhe  rays  of  the  fun ;  and  at  night  they  deep  by  the  fires 
they  have  lighted,  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground, 
wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth.  The  Tea  fan  is  then 
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fo  mild,  that  the  people  continue  very  healthy,  and  an 
accident  feldom  happens,  except  to  flragglers  about 
the  outfkirts  of  the  wood,  who  are  fometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  carried  off  by  tigers.  The  Kedd-ah9\ or 
place  where  the  herd  is  to  be  fecured,  is  differently 
conflrudled  in  different  places;  here  it  confifls  of  three 
enclofures,  communicating  with  each  other  by  means 
of  narrow  openings  or  gateways.  The  outer  enclo- 
fure,  or  the  one  next  to  the  place  where  the  elephants 
are  to  enter,  is  the  largefl  ;  the  middle  one  is  gene¬ 
rally,  though  not  always,  the  next  in  fize,  and  the 
third  or  furthermofl  is  the  fmalleft :  thefe  proportions, 
however,  are  not  always  adhered  to  in  the  making  of  a 
Keddah ,  nor  indeed  does  there  appear  to  me  any  rea~ 
fon  for  making  three  enclofures;  but  as  my  intentions 
are  merely  to  relate  fa£ls,  I  fliall  proceed  to  obferve, 
that  when  in  the  third  or  lafl  enclofure,  the  elephants 
are  then  only  deemed  fecure :  here  they  are  kept  fix  or 
eight  days,  and  are  regularly,  though  fcantily,  fed 
from  a  fcaffold  on  the  outfide,  clofe  to  the  entrance  of 
an  outlet  called  the  Roomee ,  which  is  about  fixty  feet 
long,  and  very  narrow,  and  through  which  the  ele¬ 
phants  are  to  be  taken  out  one  by  one.  In  many  places 
this  mode  is  not  adopted;  for  as  foon  as  the  herd  has 
been  furrounded  by  a  flrong  palifade,  Koonkees  are 
lent  in  with  proper  people,  who  tie  them  on  the  fpot,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  was  mentioned  above  of  the  Goon~ 
daks ,  or  male  elephants,  that  are  taken  fingly.  Thefe 
enclofures  are  all  pretty  flrong,  but  the  third  is  the 
ftrongefl ;  nor  are  the  elephants  deemed  fecure,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  till  they  have  entered  it.  This  enclo¬ 
sure  has,  like  the  other  two,  a  pretty  deep  ditch  on  the 
in  fide;  and  upon  the  bank  of  earth,  that  is  thrown  up 
irom  the  excavation,  a  row7  of  flrong  palifadesof  mid¬ 
dle-fixed  trees  is  planted,  flrengthened  with  crofs-bars, 
w  hich  are  tied  to  them  about  the  diflance  of  fourteen 
inches  from  each  other;  and  thefe  are  fupported  on 
the  outfide  by  flrong  polls  like  buttreffes,  having  one 
end  funk  in  the  earth,  and  the  other  prefling  againfl  the 
3  '  crofs- 
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crofs-bars  to  which  they  are  fattened.  When  the  herd 
is  brought  near  to  the  fir  ft  enclofure,  or  Baigcote. ,  which 
has  two  gateways  towards  the  jungle,  from  which  the 
elephants  are  to  advance,  (thefe,  as  well  as  the  other 
gateways,  are  difguifed  with  branches  of  trees  and  bam¬ 
boos  ftuck  in  the  ground,  fo  as  to  give  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  natural  jungle,)  the  greateft  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  herd  to  enter  the  firtt  or  outer  enclofure;  for,  not- 
withftanding  the  precautions  taken  to  difguife  both  the 
entries  as  well  as  the  palifade  which  furrounds  this  en¬ 
clofure,  the  Palmai ,  or  leader,  now  appears  to  fufpeO: 
fome  fnare,  from  the  difficulty  and  hefitation  with  which 
in  general  file  paifes  into  it;  but,  as  foon  as  fine  enters, 
the  whole  herd  implicitly  follows.  Immediately,  when 
they  are  all  paffed  the  gateway,  fires  are  lighted  round 
the  greateft  part  of  the  enclofure,  and  particularly  at  the 
entries,  to  prevent  the  elephants  from  returning.  The 
hunters  from  without  then  make  a  terrible  noife  by 
[heating,  heating  of  tomtoms ,  (a  kind  of  drum,)  firing 
blunt  cartridges,  Sc c.  to  urge  the  herd  on  to  the  next 
enclofure.  The  elephants,  finding  themfelves  enfnar- 
ed,  fcream  and  make  a  noife;  but,  feeing  no  opening 
except  the  entrance  to  the  next  enclofure,  and  which 
they  at  firtt  generally  avoid,  they  return  to  the  place 
through  which  they  lately  patted,  thinking  perhaps  to 
efcape,  but  now  find  it  ttrongly  barricaded  ;  and,  as 
there  is  no  ditch  at  this  place,  the  hunters,  to  prevent 
their  coming  near,  and  forcing  theirway,  keep  a  line  of 
fire  conftantly  burning  all  along  where  the  ditch  is  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  fupply  it  with  fuel  from  the  top  of  the 
palifade,  and  the  people  from  without  making  a  noife, 
ffiouting  and  hallooing  to  drive  them  away.  Wherever 
they  turn,  they  find  themfelves  oppofeci  by  burning 
fires,  or  bundles  of  reeds,  and  dried  grafs,  which  are 
thruft  through  the  opening  of  the  palifades,  except  to¬ 
wards  the  entrance  of  the  fecond enclofure,  or  Doobraze- 
cole.  After  traverfmg  the  Baigcote  for  fome  time,  and 
finding  no  chance  of  efcaping  but  through  the  gateway 
into  the  next  enclofure,  the  leader  enters,  and  the  reft 
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follow :  the  gate  is  inftantly  fhut  by  people,  who  are  Aa* 
tionedon  a  fmall  fcaffold  immediately  above  it,  and 
flrongly  barricaded;  fires  are  lighted,  and  the  fame  dif- 
cordantdin  made  and  continued,  till  the  herd  has  pair¬ 
ed  through  another  gateway  into  the  laA  enclofure,  or 
Rajecote ,  the  gate  of  which  is  fecured  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former  was.  The  elephants,  being  now  com¬ 
pletely  furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  perceiving  no  out¬ 
let  through  which  they  can  efcape,  appear  defperate, 
and  in  their  fury  advance  frequently  to  the  ditch,  in 
order  to  break  down  the  palifade,  inflating  their  trunks, 
fcreaming  louder  and  fhriller  than  any  trumpet,  fome- 
times  grumbling  like  the  hollow  murmur  of  diflant 
thunder;  but,  wherever  they  make  an  attack,  they  are 
oppofed  by  lighted  fires,  and  by  the  noife  and  triumph¬ 
ant  fliouts  of  the  hunters.  As  they  mu  A  remain  fome 
time  in  this  enclofure,  care  is  always  taken  to  have  part 
of  the  ditch  filled  with  water,  which  is  fupplied  by  a 
fmall  fiream,  either  natural,  or  conduced  through  an  ar¬ 
tificial  channel  from  fome  neighbouring  refervoir.  The 
elephants  have  recourfe  to  this  water  to  quench  their 
thirfl,  and  cool  themfelves  after  their  fatigues,  by  fuck¬ 
ing  the  water  into  their  trunks,  and  then  fquirting  it 
over  every  part  of  their  bodies.  While  they  remain  in 
this  enclofure,  they  continue  fulky,  and  feem  to  me¬ 
ditate  their  efcape ;  but  the  hunters  build  huts,  and  form 
an  encampment,  as  it  were,  around  them,  clofe  to  the 
palifade  >  watchmen  are  placed,  and  every  precaution 
ufed  to  prevent  their  breaking  through.  This  they 
would  foon  effed,  if  left  to  themfelves,  notwith¬ 
standing  tne  palilade  is  made  of  very  Arong  Aakes« 
luiik  into  the  earth  on  the  outhde  of  the  ditch,  and 
flrengthened  by  crofs-bars  and  buttreflTes,  as  already 
mentioned. 

V»  hen  the  herd  lias  continued  a  fewT  days  in  the  Ked- 
LUlLi  the  doors  of  the  Roomct  is  opened,  into  which  fome 
oUv.  of  the  elephants  is  enticed  to  enter,  by  having  food 
mrown  fir  A  before,  and  then- gradually  further  on  into 
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the  paffage,  till  the  elephant  has  advanced  far  enough 
to  admit  of  the  gates  being  fhut.  Above  this  wicker 
gate*  or  door*  two  men  are  ftatianed  on  a  fmall  fcaf- 
fold,  who  throw  down  the  food.  When  the  elephant 
has  palTed  beyond  the  door,  they  give  the  fignal  to  a 
man,  who,  from  without,  fhuts  it  by  pulling  a  firing; 
and  they  fecure  it  by  throwing  two  bars,  that  flood 
perpendicular  on  each  fide,  the  one  acrofs  the  other 
thus  X,  forming  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew’s  Crofs  ; 
and  then  two  fimilar  bars  are  thrown  acrofs  each  other 
behind  the  door  next  to  the  Keddah ,  fo  that  the  door 
is  in  the  centre.  For  farther  fecurity,  horizontal  bars 
are  puflied  acrofs  the  Roomee ,  through  the  openings  of 
the  pali fades,  both  before  and  behind  thefe  croffes,  to 
prevent  the  poffibility  of  the  doors  being  broken.  The 
Roomee  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  large  elephant  cannot  turn 
in  it;  but,  as  foon  as  he  hears  the  noife  that  is  made 
in  fhutting  the  gate,  he  retreats  backwards,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  force  it.  Being  now  fecured  in  the  man¬ 
ner  already  noticed,  his  efforts  are  unavailing.  Find¬ 
ing  his  retreat  thus  cutoff,  he  advances,  and  exerts 
his  utmoft  force  to  break  down  the  bars,  which  were 
previoufly  put  acrofs  a  little  farther  on  in  the  outlet, 
by  running  againfl  them,  fcreaming  and  roaring,  and 
battering  them,  like  a  ram,  by  repeated  blows  of  his 
head,  retreating  and  advancing  with  the  utmoft  fury* 
In  his  rage,  he  rifes,  and  leaps  upon  the  bars  with  his 
fore-feet,  and  flrives  to  break  them  down  with  his 
huge  weight.  In  February ,  1788,  a  large  female  ele¬ 
phant  dropt  down  dead  in  the  Roomee ,  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  exertions  fhe  made.  When  the  elephant  is  fome- 
what  fatigued  by  thefe  exertions,  ftrong  ropes,*  with 
running  noofes,  are  placed  in  the  outlet  by  the  hunters ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  puts  a  foot  within  the  noofe,  it  is 
immediately  drawn  tight,  and  faflened  to  the  palifades. 
When  all  his  feet  have  been  made  pretty  fail,  two  men 
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place  thernfelves  behind  Tome  bars,  that  run  acrofs  the 
Roomee ,  to  prevent  his  kicking  them,  and  with  great 
caution  tie  his  hind-legs  together,  by  patting  a  cord 
alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  like  the  figure  8, 
and  then  fadening  thefe  turns  as  above  described. 
After  this,  the  Pharah ,  Dools ,  Sec.  are  put  on  in  fuc~ 
ceflion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  Goondah ,  only 
that  here  the  people  are  in  greater  fecurity.  While 
thefe  ropes  are  making  fall,  the  other  hunters  are 
careful  not  to  go  too  near,  but  keep  on  the  outfide  of 
the  palifade,  and  divert  his  attention,  as  much  as  they 
can,  from  thofe  employed  in  faflening  them,  by  {’ap¬ 
plying  him  with  grafs,  and  fometimes  with  plantain- 
leaves  and  fugar-canes,  of  which  he  is  remarkably  fond, 
by  prefenJting  a  flick,  giving  him  hopes  of  catching  it, 
or  by  gently  ftriking  or  tickling  his  probofeis.  He 
frequently,  however,  feizes  the  ropes  with  his  trunk, 
and  endeavours  to  break  them,  particularly  thofe  with 
which  his  feet  are  tied,  and  fometimes  tries  to  bite 
them  through  with  his  grinders,  (as  he  has  no  incifors, 
or  front  teeth ;)  but  the  hunters  then  goad  him  with 
fharpened  bamboos,  or  light  fpears,  fo  as  to  make  him 
quit  his  hold.  Thofe  who  are  employed  in  putting 
the  ropes  around  his  body,  and  over  his  head,  ftand 
above  him,  on  a  fmali  kind  of  platform,  confiding  of 
a  few  bars  run  acrofs  through  the  openings  of  the  pa- 
lifades ;  and,  as  an  elephant  cannot  fee  any  thing  that 
is  above,  and  rather  behind  his  head,  they  are  very  lit¬ 
tle  incommoded  by  him,  although  he  appears  to  fmdl 
them,  and  endeavours  to  Catch  them  with  his  trunk. 
\\  hen  the  whole  apparatus  is  properly  fecured,  the 
ends  of  the  two  cables  (Dooh)  which  were  fattened 
round  his  neck,  are  brought  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
Riotiiee)  where  two  femaleelephants  are  waiting,  and  to 
them  thefe  cables  are  made  fad.  When  every  thing  is 
ready,  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  outlet  is  opened,  the 
crofs-bars  are  removed,  and  the  padage  left  clear.  The 
ropes  that  tied  his  legs  to  the  pali fades  are  loofened  ; 
and,  if  he  does  not  advance  readily*  they  goad  him 
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with  long  poles,  fharpened  at  the  ends,  or  pointed 
with  iron,  and  urge  him  on  with  their  noife  and  din  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  females  pull  him  gently  for¬ 
ward.  As  foon  as  he  has  cleared  the  Roomce ,  his  con¬ 
ductors  feparate;  fo  that  if  he  attempts  to  go  to  one 
fide,  he  is  prevented  by  the  elephant  that  pulls  in  the 
oppofite  diredion,  and  vice  verfa .  The  Bundahs^  which 
tie  his  hind  legs,  though  but  loofely,  yet  prevent  his 
going  faff;  and  thus  fituated,  he  is  conduced  like  an 
enraged  bull,  that  has  a  cord  fattened  to  his  horns  on 
each  fide,  fo  that  he  cannot  turn  either  to  the  right  or 
left  to  avenge  himfelf.  In  like  manner  is  this  noble 
animal  led  to  the  next  tree,  as  the  Goondahs  before- 
mentioned  were.  Sometimes  he  becomes  obftinate, 
and  will  not  advance;  in  which  cafe,  while  one  of  his 
conductors  draws  him  forward,  the  other  comes  behind, 
and  putties  him  on.  Should  he  lie  down,  fhe  puts  her 
fnout  under,  and  raifes  him  up,  fupporting  him  on  her 
knee,  and  with  her  head  pufhing  him  forward  with  all 
her  lirength.  The  hunters  likewife  affift,  by  goading 
him,  and  urging  him  forward  by  their  noife  and  dink 
Sometimes  they  are  even  obliged  to  put  lighted  torches 
near,  in  order  to  make  him  advance.  In  conduding 
(mail  elephants  from  the  Roomce ,  only  one  cable  and 
one  Koomlee  are  made  ufe  of.  As  foon  as  each  elephant 
is  fecured,  he  is  left  in  charge  to  the  Mahote ,  or  keeper, 
who  is  appointed  to  attend  and  inttrud  him;  and,  un¬ 
der  him,  there  are  from  two  to  five  Coolies ,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  elephant,  in  order  to  affift,  and  to 
fupply  food  and  water,  till  he  becomes  fo  tradable  as 
to  bring  the  former  himfelf.  Thefe  people  ered  a 
fmali  hut  immediately  before  him,  where  the  Mahote , 
or  one  of  the  Coolies ,  conflantly  attends,  fuppiies  him 
with  food,  and  foothes  and  carelfes  him  by' a  variety 
of  little  arts.  Sometimes  the  Mahote  threatens,  and 
even  goads  him  with  a  long  flick,  pointed  with  iron, 
but  more  generally  coaxes  and  flatters  him,  fcratching 
bis  head  and  trunk  with  a  long  bamboo,  f p lit  Eit  one 
end  into  many  pieces,  and  driving  awav  the  flies  from 
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any  fores  occafioned  by  the  hurts  and  bruifes  he  got 
by  his  efforts  to  efcape  from  the  Roomee.  This  ani¬ 
mal’s  fkin  is  [oft,  confidering  his  great  fize;  and  being 
extremely  fenfible,  is  eafily  cut  or  pierced,  more  fo 
than  the  fkin  of  moft  large  quadrupeds.  The  Mahote 
fikewife  keeps  him  cool,  by  fquirting  water  all  over 
him,  and  handing  without  the  reach  of  his  trunk.  In 
a  few  days  he  advances  cautioufly  to  his  fide,  and 
ilrokes  and  pats  him  with  his  hand,  fpeaking  to  him 
all  the  while  in  a  foothing  tone  of  voice  ;  and  in  a  little 
time  he  begins  to  know  his  keeper,  and  obey  his  com¬ 
mands.  By  degrees,  the  Mahote  becomes  familiar  to 
him;  and  at  length  gets  upon  his  back  from  one  of  the 
tame  elephants ;  and  as  the  animal  becomes  more 
tradable,  he  advances  gradually  forward  towards  his 
head,  till  at  laid  he  is  permitted  to  feat  himfelf  on  his 
neck,  from  which  place  he  afterwards  regulates  and 
dire6ts  all  his  motions.  While  they  are  training  in  this 
manner,  the  tame  elephants  lead  out  the  others  in  turn, 
for  the  fake  of  exercife,  and  like  wife  to  eafe  their  legs 
from  the  cords  with  which  they  are  tied,  and  which  are 
apt  to  gall  them  moft  terribly,  unlefs  they  are  regularly 
flacked  and  fhifted.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  elephant 
becomes  obedient  to  his  keeper;  his  fetters  are  taken 
off  by  degrees;  and  generally,  in  about  five  or  fix 
months,  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  conducted  by  the  Ma¬ 
hote  from  one  place  to  another.  Care,  however,  is  al¬ 
ways  taken  not  to  let  him  approach  his  former  haunts, 
left  a  recollection  of  the  freedom  he  there  enjoyed, 
fhould  induce  him  again  to  recover  his  liberty.  This 
obedience  to  his  conductor  feems  to  proceed  partly 
from  a  fenfe  of  generofity,  as  it  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
voluntarily;  for,  whenever  an  elephant  takes  fright,  or 
is  determined  to  run  away,  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Mahote  cannot  prevent  him,  even  by  beating,  or  dig¬ 
ging  the  pointed  iron  hook  into  his  head  with  which 
he  diretls  him.  On  fuch  an  occafion  the  animal  to¬ 
tally  dilregards  thefe  feeble  efforts;  otherwife  he  could 
ihake  or  pull  him  ofl  with  his  trunk,  and  dafh  him  in 
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pieces.  Accidents  of  this  kind  happen  aim  oft  every 
year,  efpecially  to  thofe  Mahotes  who  attend  the  large 
Goondahs ;  but  fuch  accidents  are  in  general  owing  en¬ 
tirely  to  their  own  careleffnefs  and  negleft.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  treat  the  males  with  much  greater  fc  verity 
than  the  females,  to  keep  them  in  awe ;  but  it  is  too 
common  a  practice  among  the  Mahotes ,  either  to  be 
negligent  in  ufing  proper  meafures  to  render  their  ele¬ 
phants  docile,  or  to  trutt  too  much  to  their  good  na¬ 
ture,  before  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
difpofitions.  The  iron  hook  with  which  they  direct 
them  is  pretty  heavy,  about  lixteen  inches  long,  with 
a  flraight  fpike  advancing  a  little  beyond  the  curve  of 
the  hook,  fo  that  altogether  it  is  exactly  like  that  which 
ferrymen  or  boatmen  ufe  fattened  to  a  long  pole. 

In  this  account  of  the  procefs  for  catching  and 
taming  elephants,  I  have  ufed  the  mafculine  gender, 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  as  both  males  and  females 
are  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  The  former  are  fel- 
dom  fo  docile ;  but,  like  the  males  of  other  animals, 
are  fiercer,  ftronger,  and  more  unt  raft  able,  than  the 
females. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
young  elephants  fuck  conttantly  with  their  mouths, 
and  never  with  their  trunks,  as  Burr  on  has  afferted  ; 
a  conclutton  he  made  merely  from  conjefture,  and  the 
great  and  various  ufes  to  which  they  are  well  adapted 
and  applied  by  every  elephant. 

I  have  feen  young  ones,  from  one  day  to  three  years 
old,  fucking  their  dams ;  but  never  faw  them  ufe  their 
trunks,  except  to  prefs  the  bread,  which,  by  natural 
inftinfty  they  feemed  to  know  would  make  the  milk 
flow  more  readily.  The  mode  of  conneftion  between 
the  male  and  female  is  now  afcertained  beyond  the 
pottibility  of  a  doubt;  as  Mr.  Buller,  Lieut,  Haw¬ 
kins,  and  many  others,  faw  a  male  copulate  with  a 

female, 
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female,  after  they  were  fecured  in  the  Keddah ,  tn  a 
manner  exaftly  fimilar  to  the  conjunXion  of  the  horfe 
with  a  mare. 

This  faX  entirely  overturns  what  has  been  fo  often 
related  concerning  the  fuppofed  delicacy  of  this  ufeful 
animal,  and  a  variety  of  other  hypothecs,  which  are 
equally  void  of  foundation.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
exaX  time  an  elephant  goes  with  young  has  not  yet 
been  afcertained,  but  which  cannot  be  lei's  than  two 
years,  as  one  of  the  elephants  brought  forth  a  young 
one  twenty-one  months  and  three  days  after  fhe  was 
taken.  She  was  obferved  to  be  with  young  in  April 
or  May ,  1788,  and  fhe  was  only  taken  in  January  pre¬ 
ceding;  fo  that  it  is  very  likely  fhe  muft  have  had  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  male  fome  months  before  fhe  was 
fecured,  otherwife  they  could  not  difcover  that  fhe 
was  with  young,  as  a  foetus  of  lefs  than  fix  months 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
fze  or  ihape  of  fo  large  an  animal.  The  young  one, 
a  male,  was  produced  October  16th,  1789,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  refpeX  to  have  arrived  at  its  full  time. 
Mr.  Harris,  to  whom  it  belongs,  examined  its  mouth 
a  few  days  after  it  was  brought  forth,  and  found  that 
one  of  its  grinders  on  each  fide  had  partly  cut  the  gum. 
It  is  now  alive  and  well,  and  begins  to  chew  a  little 
gr  a  fs, 

I  have  further  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  tufks  of  the 
young  elephant  made  its  appearance,  fo  that  we  can 
now  afcertain  it  to  be  of  that  fpecies  called  Mucknah , 
the  tufks  of  which  are  always  {mall,  and  point  nearly 
firaight  downwards,  fie  was  thirty-five  inches  high 
at  his  birth,  and  is  now  thirty-nine,  fo  that  he  has 
grown  four  inches  in  nearly  as  many  months.  Ele-^ 
pnants  are  always  meafured  at  the  fhoulder  ;  for  the 
arch  or  curve  of  the  back,  of  young  ones  particularly, 
is  corniderably  higher  than  any  other  part ;  and  it  is  a 
*urc  (ign  cf  old  age,  whenever  this  curve  is  found  flat' 

*  tened, 
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tened,  or  eonfiderabjy  deprelfed,  after  an  elephant  has 
once  attained  his  full  growth. 

Though  thefe  remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  others  in 
the  above  relation,  do  not  come  within  the  plan  I  pro* 
pofed,  which  was  merely  to  defcribe  the  method  of 
taking  wild  elephants  in  the  province  of  Tijmra,  yet  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  or  fu per¬ 
il  uo  us,  efpecialiy  as  feveral  of  them  tend  to  efiablilh 
fome  important  fafts  in  the  natural  biliary  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  that  are  not  known,  or  not  attended  to,  at  leaf! 
in  any  accounts  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing* 


Explanation  of  feveral  Words  ufed  hy  the  Natives 

who  catch  Elephants . 

Bundah ,  a  middle- fi  zed  cord,  fix  or  eight  cubits 
long,  which  is  put  round  either  the  hind  or  fore  legs 
of  elephants,  in  order  to  fecure  them.  From  ten  to 
twenty  are  employed. 

Chilkdh  is  a  very  flight  foft  cord,  which  the  hunters 
at  firft  put  around  the  hind  legs  of  a  Goondah  before 
they  begin  to  tie  him:  this  is  not  ufed  for  Keddah  ele¬ 
phants. 

Ddughearee  is  generally  a  continuation  of  every  fe- 
cond  Bundah  that  is  put  on,  a  few  turns  of  which  are 
palled  round  where  the  folds  of  the  Bundaks  interfebi 
each  other,  in  order  to  fallen  and  keep  them  firm. 
When  the  Bundah  is  not  long  enough,  another  cord  is 
made  ufe  of. 

Dooblali  is  that  rope  which  is  made  fall  on  one  hde 
to  the  aftermoll  Pharah ,  then  carried  under  the  tail, 

and 
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and  fattened  to  both  the  Pharahs  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  crupper,  and  to  keep 
the  Pharahs  in  their  places. 

■’*  '  )  *  j  '  .  'i,  »  •  ■  i 

Bool  is  a  large  cable,  about  fixty  cubits  long,  with  a 
running  noofe.  Two  of  them  are  put  round  the  neck* 
of  the  elephant,  and  fattened  to  the  foremoft  Pharah9 
or  girth,  one  on  each  fide,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre~ 
vent  the  noofes  from  being  drawn  too  tight,  or  Qpming 
too  far  forward,  and  this  is  effeHually  done  by  the  Boo - 
blah ;  for  whenever  the  elephant  draws  back,  the  Dooh 
pull  the  crupper  forward,  which  muft  gall  him  very 
much,  and  prevent  him  from  ufing  all  the  force  he 
might  otherwife  exert  in  order  to  free  himfelf. 

'  Phand  is  a  cable  nearly  the  fame  fize  as  the  Bool , 
the  noofe  of  which  is  put  round  each  leg  of  the  Goon- 
dahs ,  and  then  it  is  tied  to  trees  or  (takes.  The  Phands 
ufed  for  the  Kcddah  elephants  are  only  about  thirty 
cubits  long. 

Phdrah ,  a  rope  that  is  put  round  the  body  of  an 
elephant,  like  a' girth,  and  to  which  the  Booblah  and 
Bools  are  connected. 

Tooman  is  the  rope  that  is  paffed  round  the  buttocks 
ol  an  elephant,  and  prevents  his  ftepping  out  freely ; 
it  is  fattened  to  the  girth  and  crupper,  that  it  may  not 
flip  down. 

Tipura March  ?oth,  179Q. 

*  The  ancient  name  of  the  province  was  Tripura,  or  With  Three 
Towns ,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Tipra}  or  Tipata. 
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THE  PLAN 

OF  A 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

By  J.  H.  HARRINGTON,  Esq. 


MR.  Locke  e {leaned  his  method  of  a  Common¬ 
place-Book  “  fo  mean  a  thing,  as  not  to  de- 
ferve  publishing  in  an  age  full  of  ufeful  inven- 
<s  lions,”  but  was  induced  to  make  it  public  at  the 
requeit  of  a  friend.  This,  perhaps,  fhou'ld  have  deter¬ 
red  me  from  offering  a  paper  of  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion  to  a  fociety  inflituted  for  inquiring  into  the  more 
effential  parts  of  literature;  yet,  fince  Mr.  Locke 
bears  teftimony  to  the  utility  of  his  method,  after 
five-and-twenty  years  experience,  and  fince  whatever 
may  tend  to  afiifi  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  can¬ 
not,  I  conceive,  be  deemed  undeferving  of  attention, 
I  venture  to  fubmit  the  plan  of  a  Commonplace-Book, 
which  has  occurred  to  me,  founded  on  Mr.  Locke’s  ; 
but  calculated,  I  think,  to  obviate  an  inconvenience 
to  which  his  is  fubjeQ:. 

On  confidering  the  method  defcribed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Locke,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
number  of  words  having  the  fame  initial  letters  and 
following  vowels,  might  frequently  make  it  tedious 
to  find  a  particular  head,  if  noted  in  the  Index  by  a 
numerical  reference  to  the  page  only ;  and  that  the 
fame  caufe  might  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  any  particular  head  had  been  entered.  Lor  in- 
flance  ;  balm ,  bark ,  bard ,  bat ,  baron ,  having,  with 

numerous 
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numerous  other  words,  the  fame  initial  letter  and  fue- 

ceeding  vowel,  feveral  references  to  the  pages  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Locke’s  numerical  index  might  be  ne- 
ceffary,  before  any  of  them,  in  particular,  could 
be  found ;  or  before  it  could  be  afcertained,  whether 
any  one  of  them  had  been  previoufly  entered  in  the 
book.  An  index,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fpeci- 
men,  would,  it  is  prefumed,  remedy  thefe  apparent 
difadvantages.  How  far  it  is  free  from  others,  will 
be  known  from  experience. 

A  fhort  explanation  of  the  method  adopted  for  this 
book  will  be  fufficient.  One-and-twenty  pages,  di¬ 
vided  each  into  live  columns,  and  fubdivided  in  the 
feveral  columns  for  the  number  of  the  folios,  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  written  at  the  head  of  each  page, 
and  the  five  vowels  inferted  in  the  columns  under 
each  letter,  will  form  a  fufficient  Index,  provided  the 
letters,  J,  O,  V,  X,  and  Z,  inllead  of  having  diftin£l 
pages  appropriated  to  them,  be  written  in  the  fame 
pages  with  I,  P,  U,  W,  and  Y,  which  they  may  be 
without  inconvenience. 

The  Index ,  thus  prepared,  is  ready  to  receive  the 
heads  oi  whatever  fubjefls  may  be  entered  in  the 
book,  under  their  correfponding  initial  letters  and 
following  vowels,  or  under  their  initial  letters  and  fi- 
milar  vowels,  when  the  head  is  a  monofyllable,  and 
begins  with  a  vowel.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  repeat 
Mr.  Locke’s  remark,  that  66  every  head  ought  to  be 

lome  important  and  effential  word  or  term.”  If  a 
fmall  margin  be  left  in  each  folio  of  the  book,  and 
the  indicative  word  or  head  be  written  on  it,  it  will 
be  confpicuous,  although  feveral  heads  fhould  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lame  folio  ;  but,  until  it  become  ne- 
ce  11  ary,  from  there  being  no  remaining  folios  wholly 
blank,  it  is  advifeable  to  appropriate  a  feparate  folio 
to  each  head,  as,  by  this  means,  the  feveral  fubjefts 
entered  are  kept  more  diftina,  and  any  additions 

may 
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may  be  made  to  the  fame  head,  without  the  trouble 
of  reference  to  other  folios;  for  which  purpofes  it  is 
alfo  advantageous  to  place  the  folio-numbers  on  the 
left  pages  only,  leaving  the  right-hand  pages  for  a 
continuation  of  the  fubje&s  entered  on  the  left,  or 
for  remarks  thereon,  until  it  become  neceffary  to  ap¬ 
propriate  them  to  new  heads,  in  order  to  fill  the 
book. 

To  thefe  remarks,  which  may  appear  more  than 
adequate  to  the  occafion,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add, 
that,  if  the  heads  in  the  Index  fwell,  under  any  letter, 
beyond  the  dimenfions  of  the  fingle  page  affigned 
to  them,  (which,  however,  in  a  book  of  moderate 
fize.  is  not  probable,)  they  may  be  continued  on  a  fe- 
cond  page,  to  be  prepared  for  the  fame  letter  at  the 
end  of  the  original  Index  ;  for  which  purpofe  ten  or 
twelve  blank  leaves  may  be  left  between  the  Index 
and  the  commencement  of  the  book  :  and  lafily,  that 
if  the  entries  in  the  book,  under  any  head,  fill  more 
than  the  two  pages  firft  appropriated  to  it,  the  fame 
head  may  be  continued  in  any  fubfequent  blank  fo¬ 
lio,  by  obvious  notes  of  reference  at  the  foot  of  the 
former,  and  top  of  the  latter,  without  any  new  entry 
in  the  Index,  which  would  then  be  unneceffarily 
filled. 

t 

The  Ajiaticl  Society  was  inflituted  for  enquiring 
into  the  Antiquities,  Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature  of 
Afia ;  and  the  humble  plan  of  a  Commonplace-Book 
cannot  claim  admiffion  among  any  one  of  thefe  ob¬ 
jects  :  it  may,  however,  be  confidered  as  connected 
with  all,  fince  it  may  afiill  enquiries  concerning  the 
whole  of  them.  If  it  be  afked,  whether  fuch  a  plan 
be  within  the  local  limits  of  this  Society,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  univerfal  :  but  if  any 
particular  plan  be  defigned  in  Afia,  fuch  plan  may, 
with  propriety,  be  tendered  to  the  Ajialick  Society , 
for  the  benefit  either  of  publication  in  their  Tranfac- 

tions, 
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lions,  if  deemed  worthy  of  it;  or  of  fuppreffion,  for 
the  author’s  fake,  if  deemed  ufelefs.  A  fimilar  Index, 
with  thirty  pages,  and  ten  columns,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  Ndgari  confonants  and  vowels,  which 
are  moftly  in  ufe,  would  fuit  a  Commonplace-Book 
intended  to  comprife  the  whole  extent  of  Afiaiick  Li¬ 
terature. 

Each  of  the  figures,  A,  B,  C,  muft  be  confidered 
as  reprefenting  a  large  folio  page;  and  it  feemed  un- 
neceffary  to  exhibit  the  fpecimen  on  a  more  exten- 
iive  fcaie.  The  numbers  of  the folios  are  fuppofed  to 
be  thofe  of  the  Commonplace-Book.  The  names 
Arabia ,  Bahmen ,  Campilla ,  and  the  reft,  are  given 
by  way  of  example,  but  were  not  fet  down  with  any 
particular  fele&ion. 
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Aso'ca.  This  is  the  true  name  of  a  charming  tree, 
inaccurately  named  AJjrigam  in  the  Hort . 
Malab.  vol.  5.  tab.  59.  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
eighth  clafs,  and  firft  order,  bearing  flowers  of 
exquifite  beauty ;  and  its  fruit,  which  Van 
Rheede  had  not  feen,  is  a  legume ,  comprelfed, 
incurved,  long,  pointed,  with  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  feeds.  It  will  be  deferibed  very  fully 
in  a  paper  intended  for  the  Society.  The 
Brahmens ,  who  adore  beautiful  objefts,  have 
confecrated  the  lovely  Africa:  they. plant  it 
near  the  temples  of  Siva;  and  frequently 
mention  a  grove  of  it,  in  which  Ra  van  con¬ 
fined  the  unfortunate  SiVa'.  The  eighth  day 
from  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra  inciufive  is 
called  Africqfhtamx . 


Cr  ishna,  Properly  black  or  dark  blue ,  an  epithet  of 
the  Hindu  God,  whofe  youthful  exploits  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  Apollo  Nomius  :  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  worfhipped  by  the  Serafuna,  or  people  of 
Mai' hur 4,.;  and  Arrian  fays,  that  the  Suraceni 
adored  Hercules ;  but  the  deity  whom  he 
means,  was  Hercules  Mifagetes ,  or  Gripindriha , 
who  was  the  Patron  of  Science,  according  to 
Mr.  Bryant,  or  the  4  God  of  Eloquence,  with 
the  Mules  in  his  train..’  See  Anal.  Anc .  MythoL 
vol.  2.  p.  74.  The  Gripyah  were  the  Patronelfes 
of  Mu  lie  and  Poetry. 


Rhu  champ ac  :  So  the  Hindus  call  a  beautiful  plant, 
deferibed  by  Rheede,  and  admitted  by  Lin- 
n  als,  under  the  names  of  Kcempferi a  rotunda. 
1  he  Indian  appellation  is  very  improper  ;  as 
die  flower  has  no  refemblance  to  the  Champac , 
except  in  the  richnefs  of  its  odour.  Bhu  means 
ground,  from  which  the  bloffoms  rife  with  a 
ilioit  fcape,  and  fcarce  live  a  whole  day. 


Ce/sar  i. 


'  > 
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Cf/sari,  a  lion  in  Sanford ,  fo  named  from  his  mane  ; 
C£/a  and  Cefara  fignifying  ter.  Etymologifts 
will  decide,  whether  Ccefaries  and  Ccefar  had  an 
affinity  with  thofe  Indian  words. 

1  1  f  ,  *  it  ;  *  4  ••  •  ’*  *  ;  "  ,  ;  :*  •.  K' .  „ 

- :  *  v  » 

Ahilya^  the  celebrated  confort  of  an  old  Indian  l age, 
named  Gdtama  :  hence  it  is  the  name  of  a  rich 
Mahrdta  lady,  who  employs  her  wealth  in  works 
of  devotion  at  Benares  and  Gaya,  as  well  as  in 
her  own  country. 

■'  =  "  .<  V  l  :  •-  i  >  ”•  '  s'-*. 

Borax,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  burak ,  or 
brilliant .  It  is  found  in  its  native  Hate  both  in 
Tibet,  according  to  Giorgi,  and  in  Nepal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Father  Giuseppe, 

Cush  a,  pronounced  more  corre&ly  Cufd  with  a  pala¬ 
tial  s  :  a  grafs  held  facred  by  the  Brahmens  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  the  Poa  Cynofuroides 
of  Dr,  Koenig. 

Beli,  the  Edits,  probably,  of  the  Greeks ;  For  though 
bdl  fignify  lord  in  moll  eaftern  diaiecls,  yet  in 
Chaldaic ,  according  to  Selden,  it  was  written 
Bel,  exactly  as  the  name  of  the  Hindu  monarch, 
is  vulgarly  pronounced. 

Co'rapushpi,  or,  Thief-flowered ;  the  corymbed  Scir- 
pus  with  awied  fpikes,  fo  troublefome  in  our 
Indian  walks. 

✓ 

Campilla,  commonly  called  Camald-guri,  a  plant 
ufed  by  dyers,  of  a  new  germs ;  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh, 

% 

Bahmen,  an  old  Perfian  month,  and  the  genius  pre- 
fiding  over  it :  the  name  alfo  of  a  celebrated 
king  and  hero. 


Bilva. 

y 
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Bilva,  the  Cratccva  Marmclos ,  but  certainly  mifplaced 
in  LinnjEUs.  Its  fruit  has  lately  been  found 
very  beneficial  in  diarrhoeas. 

.  ■ 

Ahremen  :  So  Hafiz  writes  the  vowels  in  this  name 
of  the  evil  genius ;  but  in  fome  Arabian  books 

it  is  written  Ahermen. 

„  /  -  •  "•>  •  ••  ’  ■*  *  - 

'  ,  , ,  f  r  f  f  a  .  S  7  < 

*  .  .  4  r  :  ■  >i;  •  _  •  -  ,  ■  -  ■  '*>  • 

Arabia.  In  this  celebrated  Peninfula  the  richefl  and 
moil  beautiful  of  languages  was  brought  to 
perfection.  The  Arabic  di6tionary  by  Golius 
is  the  mofl  elegant,  the  moft  convenient,  and, 
in  one  word,  the  bejly  that  was  ever  compiled 
in  any  language. 

Aguru,  the  true  name  of  the  fragrant  aloe-wood. 
The  tree  grows  in  Silhet ,  but  has  not  bloffomed 
In  gardens  near  Calcutta . 

mi  si 
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THE  LUNAR  YEAR 

OF  THE 

HINDUS j 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 


T  T  AVING  lately  met  by  accident  with  a  wonderfully 
JL  curious  traft  of  the  learned  and  celebrated  Ra~ 
ghunandana ,  containing  a  full  account  of  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  lunar  year,  I  twice  perufed  it 
with  eagernefs,  and  prefent  the  Society  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  outline  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  calendar,  illuftrated 
with  fnort  notes.  The  many  paffages  quoted  in  it  from 
the  Vedas ,  the  Purdnas ,  the  Scijlras  of  law  and  aftro- 
no  my,  the  Culpa ,  or  facred  ritual,  and  other  works  of 
immemorial  antiquity  and  reputed  holinefs,  would  be 
thought  highly  interefting  by  fuch  as  take  pleafure  in 
refearches  concerning  the  Hindus ;  but  a  tranflation  of 
them  all  would  fill  a  confiderable  volume,  and  fuch 
only  are  exhibited  as  appeared  moll  diftinguifhed  for 
elegance  or  novelty.  The  lunar  year  of  three  hundred 
and  fixty  days,  is  apparently  more  ancient  in  India 
than  the  folar,  and  began,  as  we  may  infer  front  a 
verfe  in  the  Mdtfya ,  with  the  month  Afwin fo  called 
becaufe  the  moon  was  at  the  full  when  that  name  was 
impofed,  in  the  firlt  lunar  ftation  of  the  Hindu  ecliptic,- 
the  origin  of  which,  being  diametrically  oppolite  to 
the  bright  ftar  Chitrd ,  may  be  afcertained  in  our  fphero 
with  exa&nefs ;  but,  although  molt  of  the  Indian  fafb 
V o,t»  III.  ’  S  and 
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and  fedivals  be  regulated  by  the  days  of  the  moon,  yet: 
the  mod  folemn  and  remarkable  of  them  have  a  mani- 
fed  reference  to  the  fuppofed  motions  of  the  fun ;  the 
Durgotfava  and  Holica  relating  as  clearly  to  the  au¬ 
tumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  as  the  deep  and  rife  of 
Vishnu  relate  to  the  folftices.  The  fancr  antis ,  or  days 
which  the  fun  enters  a  new  fign,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Tula  and  Mejhd ,  are  great  fedivals  of  the  folar  year, 
which  anciently  began  with  Paujlia  near  the  winter 
foldice,  whence  the  month  Margasirfha  has  the  name 
of  A' grah  ay  ana,  or  the  year  is  next  before .  The  twelve 
months,  now  denominated  from  as  many  dations  of 
the  moon,  feem  to  have  been  formerly  peculiar  to  the 
lunar  year;  for  the  old  folar  months,  beginning  w  ith 
Chaitra ,  have  the  following  very  different  names  in  a 
curious  text  of  the  Veda ,  or  the  order  of  the  fix  Indian 
feafons,  Madhu ,  Mddhava ,  Suer  a,  Sue  hi,  Nabhas ,  Nab- 
hay  fa,  1 fa,  Urja,  Sahas,  Sahajya,  Tapas ,  Tapafya.  It 
is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  the  muc'hya  ehdndra ,  or 
primary  lunar  month,  ends  with  the  conj  unftion,  and  the 
gauna  ehdndra ,  or  fecondary,  with  the  oppofition.  Both 
modes  of  reckoning  are  authorized  by  the  feveral 
Pu  r  arias .  But,  although  the  adronomers  of  Cdfi  have 
adopted  the  gauna  month,  and  place  in  Bhadra  the 
birth-day  of  their  padoral  God,  the  mue'hya  is  here 
preferred,  becaufe  it  is  generally  ufed  in  this  province, 
and  efpecially  at  the  ancient  feminary  of  Brahmens  at 
Mdyapur ,  now  called  Navadwipa,  becaufe  a  new  if  and 
has  been  formed  by  the  Ganges  on  the  fite  of  the  old 
academy,  d  he  Hindus  define  a  tit' hi,  or  lunar  day,  to 
be  the  time  in  which  the  moon  paffes  through  twelve 
degrees  oi  her  path ;  and  to  each  paefha ,  or  half  month, 
they  allot  fifteen  tit' his,  though  they  divide  the  moon's, 
or  u  into  jixteen  phafes,  named  cdlas,  one  of  which  they 
iuppolc  condant,  and  compare  to  the  dring  of  a  neck¬ 
lace  or  chaplet,  round  which  are  placed  moveable 
gems  and  flowers:  •  The  Mahdcald  is  the  day  of  the 
conjrinfdion,  called  Avid,  or  Amdvdfyd,  and  defined  by 
Gobhilla ,  the  day  oy  the  near  eft  approach  to  the  fun  ;  on 
3  which 
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which  obfequies  are  performed  to  the  manes  of  the 
Pitris ,  or  certain  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  to 
whom  the  darker  fortnight  is  peculiarly  facred.  Many 
fubtile  points  are  difculfed  by  my  author  concerning 
the  junction  of  two,  or  even  three  lunar  days,  in  forming 
one  fall  or  feftival :  but  fuch  a  detail  can  be  ufefu! 
only  to  the  Brahmens ,  who  could  not  guide  their  flocks^ 
as  the  Raja  of  Crijhnanagar  allures  me,  without  the 
affiftance  of  Raghunandan.  So  fond  are  the  Hindus  of 
mythological  perfonifications,  that  they  reprefent  each 
of  the  thirty  tit' his  as  a  beautiful  nymph;  and  the 
Gdyatritantra ,  of  which  a  Sannydji  made  me  a  prefent, 
though  he  confidered  it  as  the  holieft  book  after  the 
Veda,  contains  flowery  defcriptions  of  each  nymph, 
much  refembling  the  delineations  of  the  thirty  Rdginis 
in  the  treatifes  on  Indian  mufic. 

In  what  manner  the  Hindus  contrive  fo  far  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  lunar  and  folar  years,  as  to  make  them  proceed 
concurrently  in  their  ephemerides,  might  eafily  have 
been  fhown,  by  exhibiting  a  verfion  of  the  Nadiya,  or 
Vardnes  almanack  ;  but  their  modes  of  intercalation 
form  no  part  of  my  prefent  fubjed,  and  would  injure 
the  fimplicity  of  my  work,  without  throwing  any  light 
on  the  religion  of  the  Hindus .  The  following  Tables 
have  been  very  diligently  compared  by  myfelf  with 
two  Sanfcrit  almanacks,  with  a  fuperficial  chapter  in 
the  work  of  Abu'lfazl ,  and  with  a  lift  of  Indian  holi¬ 
days  publifhed  at  Calcutta  ;  in  which  there  are  nine  or 
ten  fafts  called  Jay  antis,  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  the 
titles  of  the  Avatdras,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  days 
marked  as  the  beginnings  of  as  many  Calpas ,  or  very 
long  periods,  an  hundred  of  which  conftitute  Brah¬ 
ma’s  age ;  but  having  found  no  authority  for  thole 
holidays,  I  have  omitted  them.  Some  feftivals,  how* 
ever,  or  fafts,  which  are  paffed  over  in  filence  by  Ra~ 
ghunandan,  are  here  printed  in  Italic  letters;  becauie 
they  may  be  mentioned  in  other  books,  and  kept  holy 
br  other  provinces,  or  by  particular  feds.  I  cannot 
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refrain  from  adding,  that  human facrifices  were  anciently 
made  on  the  Mahanavami  ;  and  it  is  declared  in  the 
Bhawifliya  Purdna ,  that  the  head  of  a  faughtered  man 
gives  Durga  a  thoufand  tunes  more Jatisf action  than  that 
of  a  buffalo  i 

Ndrena  sirafd  vira  pujita  vidhiwannripa , 

trlptd  bhawed  b  hr  is  am  Durga  verfiani  lacjhamevacha . 

But  in  the  Brahma  every  neramedha,  or facrifice  ofaman , 
is  exprefsly  forbidden;  and  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Bhd~ 
gawat  arc  the  following  emphatical  words  :  u  Yetwiha 
vai purufhdh pu rufhamedh enayaj ante, ydf  :ha  jiriyb  nrz- 
“  fmfun  c’hddanti,  tdnfcha  tdfcha  tepafava  ilia  nihaotdya- 
«  ma  fad  an  e  y  at  ay  ant  6,  racffiogana  faunicd  iva  fudhittind. 
“  ’ vaddyafric  pivanti That  is,  u  Whatever  men  in 
u  this  world  facrifice  human  victims,  and  whatever  wo- 
men  eat  the  flefh  of  male  cattle,  thofe  men  and  thofe 
women  fh all  the  animals  here  (lain  torment  in  the 
manfion  of  Yama ,  and,  like  flaughtering  giants,  hav- 
ing  cleaved  their  limbs  with  axes,  fhall  quaff  their 
44  blood.”  It  may  feem  ftrange  that  a  human  facrifice 
by  a  man,  (hould  be  no  greater  crime  than  eating  the 
flelh  of  a  male  bead  by  a  woman;  but  it  is  held  a  mor¬ 
tal  offence  to  kill  any  creature,  except  for  facrifice;  and 
none  but  males  mult;  ever  be  facrificed;  nor  muff  women, 
except  after  the  performance  of  a  fraddha  by  their  huff- 
bands,  taffe  the  fiefh  even  of  victims.  Many  ftrange 
ceremonies  at  the  Durg'otfava  ftill  fubfift  among  the 
Hindus ,  both  male  and  female,  an  account  of  which 
might  elucidate  fome  very  obfcure  parts  of  the  Mofaic 
law  ;  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  fuch  difquifitions.  The 
ceremony  of fwutging  with  iron  hooks  through  the  muff 
cles,  on  the  day  of  the  Cherec ,  was  introduced,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  in  modern  times,  by  a  fuperftitious 
Prince,  named  V ana,  .who  was  a  Saivw of  the  mod  au- 
ftere  febl :  but  the  cuftom  is  bitterly  cenfured  by  learn¬ 
ed  Hindus ,  and  the  day  is,  therefore,  omitted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  abridgment  of  the  Tit’ hi  tatwa. 


A'swina. 
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2  Si 

i .  t 


A'swina. 


I.  Navaratricam.  a» 

II. 

III.  Acfhaya.  b. 

IV. 

V.  Sayam-adhivafa.  c. 

VI.  Shaftyadicalpa  bodhanam.  d, 

VII.  Patrica-pravefa.  e. 

VIII.  Mahafhtami  fandhipuja. 

IX.  Mahanavami.y'.  Manwantara.  g. 

X.  Vijaya.  h. 

■  XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.  A'fwini.  Cojagara.  1. 

a .  By  fome  the  firft  nine  nights  are  allotted  to  the 
decoration  of  Durga,  with  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
each. 

Bhawijhyottra, 


b.  When  certain  days  of  the  moon  fall  on  certain 
days  of  the  week3  they  are  called  acjhdyds ,  or  unperijh* 
able , 


c.  The  evening  preparation  for  her  drefs. 


d.  On 
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d.  On  this  day  fhe  is  commonly  awakened,  and  her 


fedival  begins. 


D  evz-purana. 


e.  She  is  invited  to  a  bower  of  leaves  from  nine 
plants,  of  which  the  Bilva  is  the  chief. 


j.  The  lad  of  the  three  great  days.  cc  The  facri- 
<c  heed  beads  mud  be  killed  at  one  blow,  with  a  broad 
fword  or  a  fharp  axe.” 

Colic  a- pur  ana. 


g.  The  fourteen  days,  named  Manwantaras ,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fird  of  as  many  very  long  periods,  each 
of  which  was  the  reign  of  a  Menu :  they  are  all  placed 
according  to  the  Bhawifhya  and  Mdtfya . 


h .  The  Goddefs  difmifled  with  reverence,  and  her 
image  cad  into  the  river,  but  without  Mantras . 

Baud  hay  ana. 


i.  On  this  full  moon  the  fiend  Nicumbha  led  his 
army  againd  Durga';  and  Lacshmi  defeended,  pro- 
mifing  wealth  to  thofe  who  were  awake :  hence  the 
night  is  pafl'ed  playing  at  ancient  chefs.  Cu  ve;ra  alfo 
and  Indra  are  wordlipped. 

Lainga  and  Brahma. 


A'swina  ; 
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/Vswina; 

Or,  Cartica . 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII.  Dagdha.  *. 

IX. 

•  X. 

XL  ✓  ‘  ■■  4  -k 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV.  Bhutachaturdasi  Yamaterpanam.  b. 

XV.  Lacflimipuja  dipanwita.  c.  Syamapuja.  U1 
cadanam.  d. 


a.  The  days  called  dagdha ,  or  burnt ,  are  variable, 
and  depend  on  fome  inaufpicious  conjunctions. 

Vidyd-Jir  omani. 

1 


b.  Bathing,  and  libations  to  Yama ,  regent  of  the 
fouth,  or  the  lower  world,  and  judge  of  departed 
fpirits* 

Lainga . 


/ 


c.  A  fall 
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c.  A  fall  all  day,  and  a  great  feftival  at  night,  in 
honour  of  Lacshmi,  with  illuminations  on  trees  and 
houfes.  Invocations  are  made  at  the  fame  time  to 
Cuve'ra. 

Rudra-dhera . 


c<  On  this  night,  when  the  Gods,  having  been  de^ 
66  livered  by  Ce'sava,  were  (lumbering  on  the  rocks 
that  bounded  the  lea  of  milk,  Lacshmi,  no 'longer 
u  fearing  the  Daityas ,  (lept  apart  on  a  lotos.” 

Brahma , 


d,  Flowers  are  alfo  offered  on  this  day  to  Syamd ,  or 
the  Black,  an  epithet  of  Bhavani,  who  appears  in 
the  Calijug ,  as  a  damjel  twelve  years  old . 

Varanasi  Panjica . 


1  orches  and  flaming  brands  are  kindled  and  con- 
fecrated,  to  burn  the  bodies  of  kinfmen  who  may  be 
dead  in  battle  or  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  light 

them  through  the  fnades  of  death  to  the  manfion  of 
Yama . 


Thefe  rites  bear  a  (Liking  refemblance  to  thofe  of 

Ceres  and  Proferpine. 


Ca'rtica. 
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Ca'rtica. 

I.  Dyuta  pratipat.  a*  Belipuja.  b, 

IL  Bhratri  dwitiya*  c. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII.  Acfhaya. 

VIII.  Gofht’hafhtarm.  d. 

IX.  Durga  navami.  e.  Yugaday./. 

X 

XI.  Utt’hanaicadasi.  g.  Baca  fanchacam. 

XII.  IVlanwantara. 

XIII. 

XIV.  Srihererutt'hdnam . 

XV.  Cartica.  Manwantara.  Danamavafyacam,  A, 

Maha^e  va  was  beaten  on  this  day  at  a  game 
of  chance  by  Pa'rvati'  ?  hence  games  of  chance  are 
allowed  in  the  morning ;  and  the  winner  experts  a 
fortunate  year. 

Brahma . 


b.  A  nightly  feftival,  with  illuminations  and  offer¬ 
ings  of  flowers,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  king  Beli. 

¥ dmena* 


c.  Yam  a,  child  of  the  Sun,  was  entertained  on 
this  lunar  day  by  the  river-goddefs  Yamuna",  his 
younger  filter ;  hence  the  day  is  facred  to  them  both  ; 

and 
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and  fillers  give  entertainments  to  their  brothers,  who 
make  prefents  in  return. 

Lainga,  Mahdbhdrata. 

d .  Cows  are  on  this  day  to  be  fed,  careffed,  and  at¬ 
tended  in  their  padures ;  and  the  Hindus  are  to  walk 
round  them  with  ceremony,  keeping  them  always  to 
the  right-hand. 

Bhima  paracrama , 

e.  u  To  eat  nothing  but  dry  rice  on  this  day  of  the 

moon  for  nine  fucceffive  years,  will  fecure  the  favour 

“  of  DurgaV*  . 

Cdlicd-purdna . 

f  The  fird  day  of  the  Tretd  Yuga . 

Yaijhnava .  Bhdhma. 

g.  Vishnu  rifes  on  this  day,  and  in  fome  years  on 
the  fourteenth ,  from  his  Humber  of  four  months.  He 
is  waked  by  this  incantation  :  u  The  clouds  are  dif- 
16  perfed ;  the  full  moon  will  appear  in  perfeft  bright- 
'<c  nefs  ;  and  I  come,  in  hope  of  acquiring  purity,  to 
cc  offer  the  frefh  flowers  of  the  feafon.  Awake  from 
u  thy  long  (lumber,  awake,  O  Lord  of  all  worlds!” 

V dr  aha.  Mditfya . 

The  Lord  of  all  worlds  neither  (lumbers  nor  deeps. 


A  drift  fad  is  obferved  on  the  eleventh  ;  qnd  even 
the  Baca,  a  water  bird,  abdains,  it  is  faid,  from  his 
nfual  food. 

Vidyd  Jiromani . 


h.  Gifts  to  Brahmens  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  on 
this  day, 

Ramdyana . 


C  a'etica. 
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Ca'rtica; 

Or*  Mdrgafirjha , 

I. 

IX* 

III. 

* 

IV. 

V.  '  . 

VI* 

* 

^  VII. 

'  ;  .  •  •  •  ■<-.  -jj-  V 

VIII.  .  - 

IX.  ,■ 

X. 

XI.  '  '  . 

XII. 

;  / 

XIII. 

XIV.  Acfhaya, 

XV.  GofahafrL 

Bathing  in  the  Gangd ,  and  other  appointed  cere¬ 
monies,  on  this  day,  will  be  equally  rewarded  with  a 
gift  of  a  thoufand  covjs  to  the  Brahmens . 

Vydfa. 


Ma#rgaji'Hsha. 
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Ma'rgasi'rsha. 

t 

V 

I. 

II. 

III. 

*  \ 

IV. 

V. 

VI.  Guha  fhafhti.  a. 

VII.  Mitra  feptami.  b.  Navannam. 

VIII.  Navannam. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII.  Ac'handa  dwddaji .  Navannam. 
XHL 

XIV.  Pafhana  chaturdasi.  c. 

XV.  Margasirfhi.  Navannam; 


a.  Sacred  to  Scanda, 
Arms. 


or  Ca'rtice'ya,  God  of 
•  Bhawijhya . 

•  ’  -*r  V 


b.  In  honour  of  the  Sun.  Navannam  fignifies  nezo 
grain^  oblations  of  which  are  made  on  any  of  the  days 
to  which  the  word  is  annexed.  ,  \  . 


c.  Gauri'  to  be  worfhipped  at  night,  and  cakes  of 
rice  to  be  eaten  in  the  form  of  large  pebbles . 

Bhatui/Jiya . 


Ma'rgasi'rsha  ; 


V 
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Ma'rgasi'rsha  : 

•  '  /  s'  * 

Or3  Paujha. 

T 

*  *  ,  ‘  .  _  (f 

IX.  1  ; 

\  •*  * j'  \  •  • 

III- 

IV. 

v 

VI, 

VI L 

i  -  ,  ■ '  .  v.  *  -H- 

VIII.  Pupafhtaca,  a., 

IX.  Dagdha. 


XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


XV. 

Cakes  of  rice  are  offered  on  this  day,  which  is 
alfo  called  Aindn ,  from  Indr a ^  to  the  manes  of  an¬ 
cestors. 

Gob  hi,  la. 


Pavsha, 


2  JO 
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Pause  a. 


I.  The  morning  of  the  Gods,  or  beginning  of  the 
old  Hindu  year. 

II.  Dagdhd. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII.  ■ 

IX. 

A, 

XI.  Mamvantara. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.  Pan  flu. 


Pausha. 
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Pausha  : 


Or,  Mag  ha. 


T 

J 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII.  Man-fa (htac a.  a* 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV.  Ratanti,  or  the  waters  [peak,  bt 

XV. 


a.  On  this  day,  called  alfo  Prajapatya ,  from  Pri** 
jdpati 5  or  the  Lord  of  Creatures,  the  flefli  of  male 
kids  or  wild  deer  is  offered  to  the  manes. 

Gob  hi  la* 


Ci  On  the  eighth  lunar  day  Icshwa'cu  fpoke  thus 
to  his  fon  Vicucshi  :  Go,  rebuff;  youth,  and  having 
(lain  a  male  deer,  bring  his  field  for.  the  funeral 
“  oblation.” 

Herivan'sa -. 


b.  Bathing  at  the  firfl  appearance  of  Arunay  or' 
the  dawn. 


Yam  a. 


MaVha, 
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Ma  cha. 


I. 

IL 

III. 

IV.  Varada  chaturt’hi.  Gauripuja.  a. 

V.  Sri  panchami.  b . 

VI. 

VII.  Bhafcara  feptami.  c.  Macari  ManwantarSu 

VIII.  Biflimafhtami.  d . 

IX.  Mahananda. 

'X. 

XI.  Bhaimi*  e . 

XII.  Shtatiladanam.  f. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.  Maghi.  Yugadya.  g.  Danamavafyacam. 


a.  The  worfhip  of  Gauri',  furnamed  Varada 5 

granting  boons. 

Bhawijhyottara* 


b»  On  this  lunar  day  Saras\vati%  here  called  S r f } 
the  Goddefs  of  Arts  and  Eloquence,  is  worfhipped 
with  offerings  of  perfumes,  flowers,  and  drefied  rice. 
Even  the  implements  of  writing  and  books  are  treated 

with  relpeft,  and  not  ufed  on  this  holiday. 

*  * 

Samvatfara  pradipa *. 

/  1 

A  Meditation  on  Saraswativ. 

c  Alay  the  goddefs  of  fpeech  enable  us  to  attain 
*  all  poflible  felicity  ;  file  who  wears  on  her  locks  a 

4  young 


\ 


* 
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s  young  moon,  who  fhines  with  exquifite  iuftre,  whofe 
6  body  bends  with  the  weight  of  her  full  breads,  who 
6  fits  reclined  on  a  white  lotos,  and  from  the  crimfon 
s  lotos  of  her  hands,  pours  radiance  on  the  inftruments 
4  of  writing,  and  on  the  books  produced  by  her 
6  favour  V'  Sdradd  tilaca • 


c .  A  fall  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  as  a  form  of 

ishnu*  Vdrdha-purdna • 


It  is  called  alfo  Mdcart ,  from  the  conftellation  of 
Macara ,  into  which  the  Sun  enters  on  the  firft  of  the 
folar  MdgTia .  Critya  calpa  taru * 

* 

This  day  has  alfo  the  names  of  Rat’hyd  and  Rat'ha 
feptamz ,  becaufe  it  was  the  beginning  of  Manwan - 
tard  when  a  new  Sun  afcended  his  car. 

Ndrafinha*  Mdtfya . 

d.  A  libation  of  holy  water  is  "offered  by  all  the 

four  ciaffes,  to  the  manes  of  the  valiant  and  pious 
Bhi'shma,  foil  of  Ganga".  Rhawifhyo'ttara . 

e.  Ceremonies  with  tila,  or  fefamum^  in  honour  of 

Bhima,  Vijhnu-Aherma „ 


/.  Til  a  offered  in  fix  different  modes.  Mdtfya » 


The  firft  day  of  the  Caliyuga »  Brahma* 

T 
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Ma'gha  : 
Or,  Phalguna • 


VIII.  Sacafhtaca.  a • 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV.  Siva  ratri. 


:  -  \  •  .  ‘ 

V  ^ 

a .  Green  vegetables  are  offered  on  this  day  to  the 
manes  of  anceftots :  it  is  called  alfo  Vaifwedevisl% 
from  the  Vaifwedevdh ,  or  certain  paternal  progeni¬ 
tors. 

%  - 

Gobhila • 

\  _  '  M 

b.  A  rigorous  fall,  with  extraordinary  ceremonies 
in  honour  of  the  Sivalinga 3  or  Phullus. 

TJdna  famhita . 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VIL 


P’ha'lguna. 
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P’ha'lguna* 

I.  - 

II. 

III. 

IV.  Dagdha* 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII* 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XIL  Govinda  dwadasi.  a* 

XIII. 

XIV.  P’halguni.  Manwantara  Dolayatra.  L 


a.  Bathing  in  the  Gangd  for  the  remiffion  of  nior* 
tal  fins. 


Pddma . 


b .  Ho  lied 5  or  P'halgutfava ,  vulgarly  the  great 
feftivai  on  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox* 

Kings  and  people  J port  on  this  day  in  honour  of  Go* 
vinda 3  who  is  carried  in  a  dola9  or  palanquin. 


Brahma .  Scania * 


T  2 


P’ha'lguna  2 
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I 


I 


P’ka'lguna: 

i  *  *  '  *  .7  , 

Or5  Chaitra . 


I  * 

II. 

III. 

i 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

<  sr  -  .  •  •  »  '  W  ‘  N  ' 

VIII.  Sit  aid  pvjd. 


\ 


V 


IX. 


XII. 


XIII.  M akdvaruni  ? 


W 


XIV. 


XV.  Mauni.  a .  Acfhaya.  Manwantara. 


■ 

a .  Bathing  in  filcnce* 

i 


y 


Sc  and  a. 


Chaitra. 
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S  Chaitra.  .  . 

L  The  lunifolar  year  of  Vicrama'ditya  begins, 

II. 

III.  Manwantara. 

IV. 

v.  ■  ; 

VI.  Scanda-fhafhti.  a, 

VII.  '  L ; 

VIII.  Afocafhtami.  b. 

IX.  Srirama-navami.  c . 

X. 

XL 

XIL 

XIII.  Madana-t ray odasi.  d. 

XIV.  Madana-chaturdasi.  e. 

XV.  ChaitrL  Manwantara, 

• 

a,  Sacred  to  Ca'rtice'ya,  the  God  of  War. 

Devi-purana * 

t  •  *  •  ,  *  -  * 

h.  Men  and  women  of  all  claffes  ought  to  bathe  in 

fome  holy  dream,  and, if  poffible,  in  the  Brahmaputra : 
they  fhould  alfo  drink  water  with  buds  of  the  Afoca 
floating  on  it.  See  p.  254.  Scanda . 

c.  The  birth-day  of  Ra'ma  Chandra.  Ceremonies 

are  to  be  performed  with  the  myitical  ftone  Sdlagrd - 
ma  and  leaves  of  Tulasi .  Agajlya . 

.  '  '  '  •  •  '  t  .  I  i  /. 

d.  A  feltival  in  honour  of  Cam  a  diva ,  God  of 

Love,  Bhawijhya . 

t .  *  .  ,  ,  ’ 

e.  The  fame  continued  with  rnufic  and  bathing. 

Sauragama .  Dev  ala. 


The 
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The  Hymn  to  Ca'ma. 

1.  Hail,  god  of  the  flowery  bow;  hail,  war-* 
rior  with  a  fifh  on  thy  banner;  hail,  powerful  di¬ 
vinity,  who  caufeth  the  firmnefs  of  the  fage  to  forfake 
him,  and  fubdueft  the  guardian  deities  of  eight  re¬ 
gions  ! 


2.  O,  Candarpa,  thou  fon  of  Ma'dhava  !  Os 
Mara,  thou  foe  of  Sambhara  !  Glory  be  to  thees 
who  loveft  the  goddefs  Reti  ;  to  thee,  by  whom  all 
worlds  are  fubdued;  to  thee,  who  fpringeft  from  the 
heart ! 


3.  Glory  be  to  Madana,  to  Ca'ma;  to  Him  who 
is  formed  as  the  God  of  Gods;  to  Him,  by  whom 
Brahma',  Vishnu,  Siva,  Inpra,  are  filled  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  rapture ! 


4.  May  all  my  mental  cares  be  removed,  all  my 
corporeal  fufferings  terminate!  May  the  obje&of  my 
foul  be  attained,  and  my  felicity  continue  for  ever ! 

Bhawijhya  furana ♦ 


Chaitra  : 
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< 


Chaitra  : 

Or3  Vaifdc'ha • 

L 

II.  Dagdhd . 

III. 

IV® 

V® 

VI. 

VII. 

VI I L 
IX® 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII®  Varuni. 

XIV*  Angaraca  dinam*  L 


a.  So  called  from  Vdruna ,  or  the  lunar  conftellation 
Satabhijha .  When  it  falls  on  Saturday ,  it  is  named 
Mahdvdruni .  Bathing  by  day  and  at  night  in  the 
Ganga. 

Scdnda . 


b .  Sacred,  I  believe,  to  the  planet  Mangala.  A 
<4  branch  of  (Euphorbia)  in  a  whitened  velfel, 

placed  with  a  red  flag  on  the  houfe-top,  on  the 
45  fourteenth  of  the  dark  half  Chaitra ,  drives  away 
fin  and  difeafe.*5 

Rdjavidrtanda . 


^VaisaVha. 
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Vaisa'c’ha. 

*  f  '  "*  *.  , 

i.  ' 

ii. 

III.  Acfhaya  tritiya.  a.  Yugadya.  1.  Parasurama, 

IV. 

V. 

VI.  Dagdha. 

VII.  Jahnu  feptamj • 

VIII. 

IX. 

y  .  .  '  :  r;'  •  .  :  \  / 

«A-  »  t  r 

XL 

XII.  Pipftaca  dwadasi.  c. 

XIII. 

XIV.  Nnfihha  chaturdasz. 

XV.  Vaisac’hi.  Danamavafyacam. 


a.  Gifts  on  this  day  of  water  and  grain,  efpecially 
of  barley ,  with  oblations  to  Crishna  of  perfumes,  and 
other  religious  rites,  produce  fruit  without  end  in  the 
next  world. 

Scdnda .  Brahma .  Bhdwijhya , 


i.  The 
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b .  The  firft  day  of  the  Satya  yuga. 

Brahma .  Vaijhnava . 

u  Water  and  oil  of  tila ,  offered  on  the  Yugddyds  to 

the  Piiris ,  or  progenitors  of  mankind,  are  equal  to 
66  obfequies  continued  for  a  thoufand  years.” 

Vijhnu-purdna . 

This  was  alfo  the  day  on  which  the  river  Gangd 
flowed  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu  down  upon  Himalaya , 
where  fhe  was  received  on  the  head  of  Siva,  and  led 
afterwards  to  the  ocean  by  king  BhdgzratPia :  hence 
adoration  is  now  paid  to  Gangd ,  Himalaya ,  Sancara , 
and  his  mountain  Cailafa  ;  nor  mu  ft  Bhdgirafha  be 
negleded, 

Brahma , 

£e  Libations  to  the  manes. 

Raghunandan, 

Note  on  p,  275. 

Bolaydtra . 

1 

Compare  this  holiday,  and  the  fuperftition  on  the 
fourth  of  Bhddra ,  with  the  two  Egyptian  feftivals 
mentioned  by  Plutarch;  one  called  the  entrance  of 
Osiris  into  the  Moon ,  and  the  other,  AL  confinement 
or  enclofure  in  an  Ark 

The  people  ufually  claim  yimr  other  days  for  their 
fports,  and  fprinkle  one  another  with  a  red  powder , 
in  imitation  of  vernal  flowers;  it  is  commonly  made 
with  the  mucilaginous  root  of  a  fragrant  plant,  co¬ 
loured  with  Bakkam ,  or  Sap  pan-  wood,  a  little  alum 
being  added  to  extrad  and  fix  the  rednefs. 


■VaisaVha  : 
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VaisaVha  : 
Or5  JyaiJht'ha . 

1. 

$ 

II. 

III. 

IV.  DagdhL 

V. 

)  ,  '  v  ”... 

VI. 

VII. 

K 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV.  Savitri  vratam. 


XV. 

a.  A  faft,  with  ceremonies  by  women,  at  the  roots 
of  the  Indian  fig-tree,  to  preferve  them  from  widow¬ 
hood. 

Parafara.  Rajamartanda . 
Critya  chintameni. 


Jyaisht’ha. 
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Jyaisht’ha. 

L 

II. 

I I I.  Rembha  tritiya,  a . 

IV. 

V. 

VI.  Aranya  fhafhtL  b. 

VI L  Acjhayd . 

VIII. 

IX. 

X.  Dasahara. 

XL  NirjalazcddasL  d. 

XXL 

XIII. 

XIV.  Champ aca  chatursL  e * 

XV.  Jyaifht’hi.  Manwantara. 


a.  On  this  day  of  the  moon  the  Hindu  women  imi¬ 
tate  Rembha,  the  fea-born  goddefs  of  beauty,  who 
bathed  on  the  fame  day?  with  particular  ceremonies. 


Bhawijhyottara » 

\ 


b.  Women 

\ 
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b.  Women  walk  in  the  forejls  with  a  fan  in  one 
hand,  and  eat  certain  vegetables,  in  hope  of  beautiful 
children. 

Rajamdrtanda , 

See  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  the  Druidiccd 
mifletoe,  or  vifcum ,  which  was  to  be  gathered  when 
the  moon  was  fix  days  old,  as  a  prefervative  from 

Jlerility . 


•  «* 

c.  The  word  means  ten ‘removing^  or  removing  ten 
Jins ,  an  epithet  of  Gangd ,  who  effaces  ten  fins,  how 
heinous  foever,  committed  in  ten  previous  births  by 
fuch  as  bathe  in  her  waters. 

Brahmd-vaiverUu 


A  Couplet  by  Sanc’ha. 

i  \ 

cc  On  the  tenth  of  JyaiJht'ha ,  in  the  bright  half  of 
c;  the  month,  on  the  day  of  Man  gala,  Son  of  the 
66  Earth,  when  the  moon  was  in  Hafa ,  this  daughter 
c;  of  Jahnu  burlt  from  the  rocks,  and  flowed  over  the 
;c  land  inhabited  by  mortals  :  on  this  lunar  day,  there- 
4C  fore,  fhe  wafhes  oft  ten  fins  (thus  have  the  venerable 
6t  fages  declared)  and  gives  an  hundred  times  more 
u  felicity  than  could  be  attained  by  a  myriad  of 

Afwamedhas,  or  facrifices  of  a  horfc 

d.  A  faft  fo  ftrift,  that  even  water  muff  not  be 
tailed. 

e.  A  feflival,  I  fuppofe,  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Champaca , 


Jyaisht’ha  : 
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Jyaisht’ha: 
Or3  A'Jliarha. 


IV.  Dagdha. 

V. 

t  1  / 

k  » 

VI. 

VI L 

1  / 

VIII. 

»  v- 
‘  T 

IX. 

-  , '  •  0 

\  *  * 

X.  Ambuvachi  pradam. 

XL 

XII. 

*  *  Y  *  / 

XIII.  Ambuvachi  tyagah. 

XIV. 

XV.  Golahafri. 

a .  The  Earth  in  her  courfes  till  the  thirteenth. 

,  '  Jyotijh. 


I. 

1  le 

III. 


f 


A'sha'd’ha. 
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A'shaVh  a, 

I. 

II.  Rat’ha  Yatra.  a. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X.  Manwantara. 

XI.  Sayanaicadasi.  Ratrau  sayanam.  h, 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


XV.  A'fharhi.  Manwantara.  Danamavafyacam. 

a.  The  image  of  Crishna,  in  the  chara&er  of  Jagan- 
TiaCha ,  or  Lord  of  the  Univerfe,  is  borne  by  day  in  a 
car ,  together  with  thofe  of  Balarama  and  Subha- 
dka  :  when  the  moon  rifes  the  feaft  begins,  but  mull 
end  as  foon  as  it  fets.  Scania. 


b.  The  night  of  the  Gods  beginning  with  the  fum- 
mer  folftice,  Vishnu  repofes four  months  on  the  fer- 
pent  Se'sha.  Bhagdvata .  Matjya.  V dr  aha. 

A'shaVh  a: 
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A'ska'Vha  : 

Or2  Srdvana. 

L 

II. 

III.  ■ 

IV. 

V.  Manaiapanchami.  a. 

VI.  Dagdha. 

^  '  '  I  f 

VII.  - 

VIII.  ManwantarS. 

ix.  .  '■ 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.  -  ■  ■  ■■ 

0.  In  honour  of  De^vi,  the  goddefs  of  Naturef 
furnamed  Manafd ,  whof  while  Vishnu  and  all  the 
Gods  were  fleeping,  fat  in  the  ihape  of  a  ferpent  on  a 
branch  of  • Snuhi9  to  preferve  mankind  from  the  venom 
of  fnakes*  Gdruda.  Devi-purdna * 

%  SraVana. 


1 
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Sra'vana. 

I.  •* 

IL 

III. 

.IV. 

V.  NagapanchamL  a, . 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII.  . 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.  Sr  a  van  i. 

Sacred  to  the  Demi-gods  in  the  form  of  Serpent si 
who  are  enumerated  in  the  Padma  and  Gdruda  pur  anas. 
Doors  of  houfes  are  fmeared  with  cow-dung  and 
Nimla- leaves,  as  a  prefervative  from  poifonous  rep¬ 
tiles.  i 

Bhawifhya . 
Retndcara . 


Both  in  the  Pddma  and  Gdruda ,  we  find  the  ferpent 
’ Cdliya ,  whom  Crishna  flew  in  his  childhood,  among 
the  deities  worlhipped  on  this  day  ;  as  the  Pythian 
fnake,  according  to  Clemens3  was  adored  with  Apollo 
at  Delphi. 


i 


Sra'vana  j 
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Sra'vana  : 

<  ' 

Or,  Bhddra * 

L 

II. 

III. 

IV.  ,  . 

V. 

VI. 

VII.  Dagdhd. 

VIII.  Crifhnajanmaflitami,  a»  JayantL  L 

IX. 

X. 

X I . 

XII. 

XIII.  Yugadya.  c* 

XIV.  "  * 

•XV,  Amavafya. 

•'  •  1 

a.  The  birth -day  of  Crishna,  foil  of  MAha'ma  ya* 
in  the  form  of  De'vaci'. 

Vasijht'ha .  Bhawifhyottara . 

A  Uriel  faft  from  midnight.  In  the  book,  en-* 
titied  Dwaita  nirnaya ,  it  is  faid,  that  the  Jay  anti  yoga 
happens  whenever  the  moon  is  in  Ro him ,  on  the  eighth 
of  any  dark  fortnight:  but  Vara'ha  Mihira  confines 
it  to  the  time  when  the  Sun  is  in  Sin  ha.  This  fail, 
during  which  Chandra  and  Ro'hini'  are  worfhipped, 
is  alfo  called  Rohini  vrata . 

Brdhmdnda . 

c.  The  fir  ft  day  of  the  Dwdpara  Yuga , 

Brahma* 
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U 


Bha'bra* 
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* 

Bha'dra. 


II. 

III.  Manwantara. 

IV.  Heritalica.  Ganefa  chaturt'hL  Nafhiachar^ 
dra.  a. 

V .  Rtflii  panchami. 

VL 

/  . 

VII.  Aefhaya  lalita.  L 

VIII.  Durvafhtami.  c. 

IX. 

X. 

* 

XL  Parfwaperivertanam.  i. 

XII.  S'acrotthanam.  e, 

XIII. 

Vmk 

XIV.  Anantra  vratam 

XV.  Bhadri. 

I-  1 

P  •  % 

a.  Crishna,  falfely  aceufed  in  his  childhood  of 
having  ftolen  a  gem  from  Prasf/na,  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  lion,  hid  himjelf  in  the  moon  ;  to  fee  which 
on  the  two  fourth  days  o!  Bhddra  is  inaufpicious. 

Brahma .  Bhojadeva. 


i 
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b,  A  ceremony,  called  Cuccutz  vratam ,  performed 
by  women,  in  honour  of  Siva  and  Durga'. 

Bhawifhya * 


c,  The  family  of  him  who  performs  holy  rites 
on  this  lunar  day,  (hall  flourifh  and  increafe  like 
the  grafs  durvaT  It  is  the  rayed  Agrojlis . 

,  1 

Bhawijhyottara* 


1 .  ■ 

d.  Vishnu  fleeping,  turns  on  his  fide. 


Matfya . 
Bhamjhya * 


e.  Princes  ere£t  poles  adorned  with  flowers,  by 
way  of  ftandards,  in  honour  of  In  dr  a.  The  cere¬ 
monies  are  minutely  deferibed  in  the  Calica-purdna . 


V|  .. 

f«  Sacred  to  Vishnu*  with  the  title  of  Ananta ,  or 
Infinite* 

* 

Bhawijhyottara , 


V  a 


I 


Bha^ra  t 
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Bhadra  : 

Or,  A'fwina* 

.  v 

%  <  .  f.i  ...  •  4  -  ‘ 

I.  Aparapacfha.  Brahma  fdvkrt 

*  i  *0 

II. 

III. 

IV.  Nafhta-chandra. 

V. 

VL 

VII.  Agaftyodayah. 

VIII. 

• .  r- 

IX.  Bodhanam.  5. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XII L  Maghdtraycdasz  jrdddham . 

XIV. 

XV.  Mahalaya.  Amavafya. 


(7.  Three  days  before  the  fun  enters  the  conftel- 
Jation  of  Cany  a ,  let  the  people  who  dwell  in  Gaura 
offer  a  dlfh  of  flowers  to  Agastya. 

B  rdhma*v  divert  a. 

,  •  1 


Having 
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Having  poured  water  into  a  fea-fhell,  let  the  vo¬ 
tary  fill  it  with  white  flowers,  and  unground  rice: 
then,  turning  to  the  fouth,  let  him  offer  it  with  this 
incantation:  6  Hail,  Cumbhayo'ni,  born  in  the  fight 
c  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,  bright  as  the  bloffom  of 
s  the  grafs  cdfa ;  thou,  who  fp ranged;  from  Agni  and 
*  Ma'ruta,’  Cdfa  is  the  fpontaneous  Saccharum . 

N draft  nh  a. 

This  is  properly  a  feflival  of  the  folar  year,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  fage  Agastya,  fuppofed,  after  his  death, 
to  prefide  over  the  ftar  Canopus. 

b .  Some  begin  on  this  day,  and  continue  till  the 
ninth  of  the  new  moon,  the  great  feflival  Called  Dur- 
gatfava ,  in  honour  of  Durga',  the  Goddefs  of  Na¬ 
ture;  who  is  now  awakened  with  fports  and  mufic,  as 
fhe  was  waked  in  the  beginning  by  Bra  hma  during 
the  night  of  the  Gods..  Cdticd-purdna „ 

Note  on  p.  265.  Utt’hanaicadasL  g. 

In  one  almanack  I  fee  on  this  day  Tulasi-vivaha , 
or  the  marriage  of  Tulasi'  ;  but  have  no  other  autho¬ 
rity  for  mentioning  fuch  a  feflival.  Tulasi%  was  a 
nymph  beloved  by  Crishna,  but  transformed  by  him 
into  the  Parndfa ,  or  black  Ocymum 9  which  commonly 
bears  her  name. 


General  Note . 

If  the  feflival  s  of  the  old  Greeks ,  Romans ,  Per  fans , 
Egyptians ,  and  Goths ,  could  be  arranged  with  ex- 
aflnefs  in  the  fame  form  with  thefe  Indian  Tables, 
there  would  be  found,  I  am  perfuaded,  a  linking  re- 
femblance  among  them ;  and  an  attentive  compari- 
fon  of  them  all,  might  throw  great  light  on  the  reli¬ 
gion,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  hiftory,  of  the  primitive 
world. 
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XIII. 

ON  EGYPT, 

AND 

Other  Countries  adjacent  to  the  Ca'lT  River,, 

or  Nile  of  Ethiopia, 

FROM  THE  ANCIENT  BOOKS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY 

i  '  .  /  .  ?  • 

Lieutenant  Francis  YVilforb. 


SECTION  THE  FIRST, 

/ 

MY  original  defign  was  to  compofe  a  dilTertation 
entirely  geographical ,  on  Egypt  and  other  Coun¬ 
tries  bordering  upon  the  Nile ;  but  as  the  Hindus  have 
no  regular  work  on  the  fubjed  of  geography,  or  none 
at  leaf!  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  was  under 
a  neceftity  of  extrading  my  materials  from  their  hifto- 
rical  poems,  or,  as  they  may  be  called  more  properly, 
their  legendary  tales;  and  in  them  I  could  not  exped 
to  meet  with  requifite  data  for  afcertaining  the  relative 
fituations  of  places  ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  ftudy 
fuch  parts  of  their  ancient  books  as  contained  geogra¬ 
phical  information  ;  and  to  follow  the  track,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  their  deities  and  heroes;  comparing  all 
their  legends  with  fuch  accounts  of  holy  places  in  the 
regions  of  the  weft,  as  have  been  preferved  by  the 
Greek  mythologifts ;  and  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
identity  of  places  by  the  fimilaritv  of  names ,  and  of  re¬ 
markable  circumjlances ;  a  laborious  though  neceffary 
operation,  by  which  the  progrefs  of  my  work  has  been 
greatly  retarded. 


The 
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The  mythology  of  the  Hindus  is  often  inconfiltent 
and  contradictory,  and  the  fame  tale  is  related  many 
different  ways.  Their  phyfiology,  aftronomy,  and  hif- 
tory,  are  involved  in  allegories  and  enigmas,  which 
cannot  but  feem  extravagant  and  ridiculous  :  nor 
could  any  thing  render  them  fupportable,  but  a  belief 
that  moft  of  them  have^a  recondite  meaning;  though 
many  of  them  had,  perhaps,  no  firmer  bafis  than  the 
heated  imagination  of  deluded  fanaticks,  or  of  hypo¬ 
crites  interefled  in  the  worfhip  of  fome  particular  deity. 
Should  a  key  to  their  eighteen  Pur  anas  exift,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  wards  of  it  would  be 
too  intricate,  or  too  ff iff  with  the  ruft  of  time,  for  any 
ufeful  purpofe ;  yet,  as  a  near  coincidence  between 
j proper  names  and  circumftances  could  fcarce  have  been 
accidental,  fome  light  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  comparifon  which  I  refolved  to  make.  It  is 
true,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  old  northern 
and  weftern  mythology,  of  the  Coptick  and  other  dia¬ 
lects  now  ufed  in  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  of 
eaftern  languages,  and,  above  all,  of  Sanfcrit ,  may  be 
thought  effentially  neceffary  for  a  work  of  this  nature  ; 
and  unfortunately  I  poffefs  few  of  thefe  advantages ; 
yet  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  confidered  as  prefumptuous, 
if  I  prefent  the  Ajiatic  Society  with  the  refult  of  my 
inquiries,  defiring  them  to  believe,  that  when  I  feem  to 
make  any  pofitive  affertion,  I  only  declare  my  own 
humble  opinion,  but  never  mean  to  write  in  a  dogma¬ 
tical  flyle,  or  to  intimate  an  idea,  that  my  own  convic¬ 
tion  fhould  preclude  in  any  degree  the  full  exercife  of 
their  judgment 

So  ftriking,  in  my  apprehenfion,  is  the  fimilarity 
between  feveral  Hindu  legends  and  numerous  paffages 
in  Greek  authors  concerning  the  Nile,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  on  its  borders,  that,  in  order  to  evince  their  iden- 
tit\,  or  at  leaf!  their  affinity,  little  more  is  requilite 
tnan  barely  to  exhibit  a  comparative  view  of  them. 

I  he  Hindus  have  no  ancient  civil  hiftory,  nor  had  the 

Egyptians 
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Egyptians  any  work  purely  hiftorical ;  but  there  is 
abundant  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Hindus  have  pre- 
ferved  the  religious  fables  of  Egypt ,  though  we  cannot 
yet  pofttively  fay  by  what  means  the  Brahmens  acquir¬ 
ed  a  knowledge  of  them.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  a 
free  communication  formerly  fubfifled  between  Egypt 
and  India ,  fince  Ptolemy  acknowledges  himfelf  in¬ 
debted  for  much  information  to  many  learned  Indians 
whom  he  had  feen  at  Alexandria ;  and  Lucian  informs 
us,  that  pilgrims  from  India  reforted  to  Hierapolis  in 
Syria  ;  which  place  is  called  in  the  Pur  anas ,  at  leaf! 
as  it  appears  to  me,  Mahabhagd ,  or  the  ftation  of  the 
Goddefs  Devi,  with  that  epithet.  Even  to  this  day 
the  Hindus  occafionally  vifit,  as  I  am  affined,  the  two 
Jwala-muc'his ,  or  Springs  of  Naphtha,  in  Cusha-dwi- 
pa  within  ;  the  firft  of  which,  dedicated  to  the  fame 
goddefs,  with  the  epithet  Anaydfd ,  is  not  far  from  the 
Tigris ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  temple,  on  that  very 

fpot,  infcribed  to  the  goddefs  Anaias . 

......  / 

The  fecond,  or  g'ctdXjwald-mucIii,  or  fpring  with  a 
flaming  mouth ,  is  near  Baku  ;  from  which  place,  I  am 
told,  fome  Hindus  have  attempted  to  vifit  the  Sacred 
I (lands  in  the  well  ;  an  account  of  which,  from  the 
Pur  anas ,  will  (if  the  publick  approve  this  effay)  be  the 
fubjebt  of  a  future  work.  A  Yogi,  now  living,  is  faid 
to  have  advanced,  with  his  train  of  pilgrims,  as  far  as 
Mo/cow ;  but,  though  he  was  not  ill  ufed  by  the  Ruffians , 
they  flocked  in  fuch  crowds  to  fee  him,  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  interrupt  his  devotions,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  their  curiofity  ;  he  therefore  chofe  to  return  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  would  probably  have  been  expofed  to 
fimilar  inconvenience  in  the  Sacred  IJles ,  without  ex¬ 
cepting  Breta-fthan ,  or  the  place  of  religious  duty . 
This  we  Hern  pilgrimage  may  account  for  a  fa£t  men¬ 
tioned,  I  think,  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  (but,  as  printed 
books  are  fcarce  in  this  country,  I  fpeak  only  from  re- 
collection,)  that  certain  Indi7  or  Hindus ,  were  fh ip- 

wrecked 
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wrecked  on  the  fhores  of  the  Baltick.  Many  Brah¬ 
mens ,  indeed,  affert,  that  a  great  intercourfe  anciently 
fubfifted  between  India  and  countries  in  the  weft;  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  examined  their  facred  books,  to  which 
they  appeal  as  their  evidence,  I  ftrongly  incline  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  aflertion. 

The  Sanfcrit  books  are,  both  in  fize  and  number, 
very  confiderable ;  and,  as  the  legends  relating  to 
Egypt  lie  difperfed  in  them,  without  order  or  con- 
nexion,  I  have  fpared  neither  labour  nor  expenfe  to 
colleCt  them;  but,  though  I  have  in  that  way  done 
much,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  muft  be  left, 
I  fear,  to  others,  who  can  better  afford  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection  fo  voluminous  and  expenfive.  I  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  ftationed  at  Benares ,  the  centre  of  Hindu 
learning ;  and,  though  my  laborious  duties  left  me 
very  little  time  fop  literary  purfuits,  yet  my  appoint¬ 
ment  fupplied  me  with  means  to  defray  the  neceffary 
charges,  which  I  could  not  otherwife  have  afforded. 
To  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Duncan  I  am  deeply  in¬ 
debted  :  his  encouragement  and  fupport  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  Brahmens  ;  nor  fhould  I,  without  his  af- 
fiftance,  have  met  with  that  fuccefs  which  has  reward¬ 
ed  my  labour.  It  will  appear,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
effay,  that  I  have  derived  infinite  advantage  from  the 
Travels  of  Mr.  Bruce,  to  which  I  fo  frequently  refer, 
that  it  was  hardly  poffible  to  cite  them  conftantly ;  and 
I  make  this  general  acknowledgment  of  my  obligation 
to  him  :  even  the  outline  of  the  map  prefixed  to  this 
differtation,  is  borrowed  from  his  elaborate  Chart. 
Thofe  who  may  follow  me  in  this  path,  will  add  con- 
fiderably,  no  doubt,  to  the  materials  which  I  have 
amafied,  and  may  poftibly  correCl  fome  errors  into 
which  I  may  have  fallen:  happy  fhall  I  be  to  have  led 
theway  to  difcoveries,  from  which  very  important  con- 
clufions  may  be  deduced. 


The 
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The  Hindus ,  I  believe,  have  no  work  profeffedly 
written  on  popular  geography,  that  is,  on  the  face  of 
this  globe,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  their  aftrono- 
xners.  They  have  large  charts  of  the  univerfe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Paurdnicas^  with  explanatory  notes, 
and,  perhaps,  with  treatifes  to  elucidate  their  fables; 
and  fome  of  the  Purdnas  contain  lifts  of  countries, 
rivers  and  mountains,  with  a  general  divifion  of  the 
known  world,  which  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  a  few  of 
their  aftronomical  books.  The  Bauddhas ,  or  followers 
of  Jin  a,  have  a  fmall  tra£t  on  geography,  entitled 
Triloca  Dcrpan ,  or,  The  Mirror  of  Three  Worlds , 
which  Mr.  Burrow  was  fo  kind  as  to  lend  me  :  it 
is  a  mo  ft  extravagant  coxnpofition  ;  and  fuch  is  the 
antipathy  of  the  Brahmens  to  the  Jainas ,  that  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  can  be  expe&ed  from  them ;  but, 
fhoiild  I  have  leifure  and  opportunity  to  examine  it, 
the  talk  may  be  attended  with  fome  advantage;  though 
the  proper  names  are  in  general  changed,  and  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  heterodox  fyftem. 

According  to  the  orthodox  Hindus ,  the  globe  is 
divided  into  two  hemifpheres,  both  called  Meru  ; 
but  the  fuperior  hemifphere  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Sumeru ,  which  implies  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence,  in  oppofition  to  the  lower  hemifphere,  or  Cu- 
meru ,  which  fignifies  the  reverfe.  By  Meru ,  with¬ 
out  any  adjunct,  they  generally  mean  the  higher  or 
northern  hemifphere,  which  they  defcnbe,  with  a 
profufion  of  poetical  imagery,  as  the  feat  of  delights; 
while  they  reprefent  Cumeru  as  the  dreary  habitation 
of  demons,  in  fome  parts  intenfely  cold,  and  in 
others  fo  hot  that  the  waters  are  continually  boiling. 
In  ftribt  propriety,  Meru  denotes  the  pole  and  the 
polar  regions;  but  it  is  the  celeftial  north  pole 
round  which  they  place  the  gardens  and  metropolis 
of  Indra;  while  Yama  holds  his  court  in  the  op- 
pofite  polar  circle,  or  the  ftation  of  Afuras ,  who 
warred  with  the  Suras7  or  Gods  of  the  Firmament. 

There 
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There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  among  whom 
were  the  Ethiops  and  Egyptian j,  entertained  a  very 
different  opinion  of  their  own  climate,  and  of  courfe 
reprefented  the  fummit  of  the  northern  hemifphere 
as  a  region  of  horrors  and  mifery.  We  find,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  the  Greeks ,  who  had  imported  molt 
of  their  notions  from  Egypt ,  placed  their  hell  under 
the  north  pole,  and  confined  Cronos  to  a  cave  in  the 
frozen  circle.  In  the  Pur  anas  we  meet  with  ftrong 
indications  of  a  terreflrial  paradife ,  different  from  that 
of  the  general  Hindu  fvftem,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Africa;  and  this  may  be  conne&ed  with  the  opinion 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians ,  who  maintained  it  againft 
the  Scythians  with  great  warmth,  (for  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  two  hemifpheres  were  perpetually 
wrangling  on  their  comparative  antiquity,)  that  the 
Ethiopians  were  the  oldeit  nation  on  earth. 

Several  divifions  of  the  whole  continent  were  made 
by  different  perfons  at  different  times ;  and  the  modern 
Brahmens  have  jumbled  them  all  together.  The  molt 
ancient  of  them  is  mentioned  in  the  Pur  anas ,  entitled 
Vayu  and  Brahmdnda  ;  where  that  continent  is  divided 
into  feven  dwipas ,  or  countries  with  water  .on  two 
fides ;  fo  that,  lik ejazirah  in  Arahick ,  they  may  fignify 
either  ijlands  or  pemnfulas .  They  are  faid  to  be 
wholly  furrounded  by  a.,  vaft  ocean,  beyond  which  lie 
the  region  and  mountains  of  At  ala  ;  whence  moft  pro¬ 
bably  the  Greeks  derived  their  notion  of  the  celebrated 
Atlantis ,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  found  after  having 
once  been  difeovered,  they  conceived  to  have  been 
deftroyed  by  fome  fhock  of  nature;  an  opinion  form¬ 
ed  in  the  true  Hindu  fpirit;  for  the  Brahmens  would 
rather  {uppofe  the  whole  economy  of  the  univerfe  dis¬ 
turbed,  than  quefiion  a  fingle  fa£f  related  in  their 
books  oi  authority.  The  names  of  thofe  iflands,  or 
peninfulas,  are  jambu ,  Anga,  Yamay  Yamala  or 
Malaya ,  Sanc'ha ,  Cujha ,  and  Vardha . 
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In  the  centre. is  Jambu,  or  the  inland  part  of  AJia : 
to  theeaft  of  it  are  Anga ,  Yama ,  and  Yamala ,  reckoned 
from  north  to  fouth;  to  the  welt,  Sane' ha ,  Cufia^  and 
Vardha ,  reckoned  from  fouth  to  north.  Yama  and 
Cufha  are  faid  to  be  due  ealt  and  welt,  in  refpeft  of 
India;  and  this  is  indubitably  proved  by  particular 
circumitances. 

Sand  ha.  dwip  is  placed  on  the  fouth-weft,  fuppofed 
to  be  connected  with  Yamala ,  and  with  it  to  embrace 
an  immenfe  inland  fea.  Between  them  the  Hindus 
place  Lancd ,  which  they  conceive  extended  to  a  con- 
liderable  diltance,  as  far  as  the  equator;  fo  that  Sanc’ha 
mult  be  part  of  Africa  ;  and  Yamala ,  or  Malay  a,  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca ,  with  the  countries  adjacent. 
This  notion  of  a  yalt  inland  fea,  Ptolemy  feems  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Hindus  whom  he  faw  at  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  for  before  his  time  there  was  no  fuch  idea 
among  the  Greeks .  He  calls  it  Hippados ;  a  word 
which  feems  derived  from  Ahdhi ,  a  general  name  for 
the  fea  in  the  language  of  the  Brahmens.  We  may  col¬ 
lect,  from  a  variety  of  circumitances,  that  Cufha  dwip 
extends  from  the  Ihore  of  the  Mediterranean ,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile 3  to  Serhind ,  on  the  borders  of 
India . 

In  a  fubfequent  divifion  of  the  globe,  intended  to 
fpecify  fome  diltant  countries  with  more  particular 
exa&nefs,  fix  dwzpas  are  added;  Placjha ,  Sdlmali , 
Crauncha ,  Sdca ,  Pujhcara ,  and  a  fecond  Cufjha,  called 
Cufha  dwipa  without ,  in  oppofition  to  the  former, 
which  is  faid  to  be  within;  a  diltmftion  ufed  by  the 
Brahmens ,  and  countenanced  in  the  Pur  anas ,  though 
not  politively  exprelfed  in  them.  The  fix  new  dwip  as 
are  iuppofed  to  be  contained  within  thofe  before  men^ 
tioned ;  and  the  Pur  anas  differ  widely  in  their  accounts 
of  them,  while  the  geography  of  the  former  divifion  is 
uniform. 
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Six  of  the  ancient  divifions  are  by  fome  called  up  a - 
dwzpas ,  becaufe  they  are  joined  to  the  large  dwzpa , 
named  Jambu  ;  and  their  names  are  ufually  omitted  in 
the  new  enumeration.  Thus  Cii/ha-dvj'vp  within  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Jambu-dwipi  and  comprifes  three  out  of  fe» 
ven  c'handas ,  or  fe&ions  of  Bhdrataverfha .  Another 
geographical  arrangement  is  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Ca/lida/s,  who  fays,  that  “  Raghu  eretted  pillars  of 
^  conquefl  in  each  of  the  eighteen  dwipasf  meaning, 
fay  the  Pandits ,  / even  principal,  and  eleven  fubordinate, 
ifles  or  peninfuias.  Upa ,  the  fame  word  originally 
with  hypo  and  fub ,  always  implies  inferiority  ;  as  upa - 
veda ,  a  work  derived  from  the  Veda  itfelf ;  upapdtaca 9 
a  crime  in  a  lower  degree;  upadherma ,  an  inferior 
duty  :  but  great  confufion  has  arifen  from  an  improper 
ufe  of  the  words  upadwipa  and  dwi'pa . 


Cufha-dwipa  without  is  Abyffinia  and  Ethiopa  ;  and 
the  Brahmens  account  plaufibly  enough  for  its  name, 
by  aliening,  that  the  defendants  of  Cush  a,  being 
obliged  to  leave  their  native  country,  from  them  called 
Cufha-d wipa  within ,  migrated  into  Sanc'hal-dxvip ,  and 
gave  to  their  new  fettlement  the  name  of  their  an- 
cellor ;  for,  though  it  be  commonly  faid,  that  the 
dwipa  was  denominated  from  the  grafs  Cusha ,  of  the 
genus  named  Poa  by  Linnaus,  yet  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  the  grafs  itfelf  derived  both  its  appellation  and 
fanflity  from  Cusha,  the  progenitor  of  a  great  Indian 
family.  Some  fay  that  it  grew  on  the  valmica ,  or  hill 
formed  by  termites ,  or  white  ants,  round  the  body  of 
Cusha  himfelf;  or  of  Caushica,  his  fon,  who  was  per¬ 
forming  his  tapafyd ,  or  aft  of  auftere  devotion  :  but 
the  itory  of  the  ant-hill  is  by  others  told  of  the  fir  ft 
Hindu  poet,  thence  named  Va'lmi'ca. 


The 
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The  countries  which  I  am  going  to  defcribe  lie  in 
Sandha-dwip ,  according  to  the  ancient  divifion;  but, 
according  to  the  new,  partly  in  Cujha- dwip  without ,  and 
partly  in  Sancha-dwip  proper:  and  they  are  fame- 
times  named  Cdlitata ,  or  hanks  of  the  Cali,  becaufe 
they  are  fituated  on  both  Tides  of  that  river,  or  the  Nile 
of  Ethiopia .  By  Cdlitata  we  are  to  underftand  Ethio¬ 
pia,  Nubia ,  and  Egypt .  It  is  even  to  this  day  called 
by  the  Brahmens  the  country  of  Devatds ;  and  the  Greek 
mythoiogift  afferted,  that  the  Gods  were  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile .  That  celebrated  and  holy  river 
takes  its  rife  from  the  Lake  of  the  Gods ,  thence  named 
Amara 3  or  Deva ,  Sardvera ,  in  the  region  of  S'harma, 
or  Sharma-Jl' hdn ,  between  the  mountains  of  Ajagara 
and  Sitdnta ,  which  feein  part  of  Soma-giri ,  or  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the  country  round  the  lake 
being  called  Chdndri-JP han ,  or  Moonland:  thence  the 
Ci//  flows  into  the  marfhes  of  the  Padma-van ,  and 
through  the  NifJiada  mountains,  into  the  land  of  Bar¬ 
bara ,  whence  it  pafles  through  the  mountains  of  Hem  a™ 
cuta ,  in  Sancyha-dwip  proper;  there  entering  the  forefts 
of  Tapas ,  or  Thebais ,  it  runs  into  Cantaca-defa ,  or 
Mishra-Jl'han ,  and  through  the  woods  emphatically 
named  Arahya  and  Atavi,  into  Sanc'habdhij  or  our 
Mediterranean .  From  the  country  of  Pujlipaverfha  it 
receives  the  Nandd ,  or  M/e  of  Ahyjfmia;  the  Aft' hi- 
inati ,  or  fmaller  Crijhnd ,  which  is  the  Tacazze ,  or  lit¬ 
tle  Abay ;  and  the  Sanchandgd ,  or  March.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  tribes  or  nations  who  lived  on  its  banks,  were, 
befides'  the  favage  Puhndas ,  1.  the  S'hdrmicas ,  or 
S'hdmicas;  2.  the  Shepherds,  called  Palli ;  3.  the 
Sand  hay  anas  1  or  Troglodytes ,  named  alfo  Sane  hay  ani  ; 
4.  the  Cuiila-cefas ,  or  Cutldlacas;  5.  the  S' ya?na-muc’ has ; 
6. the  D  anavas ;  and  7.  the  Yavanas.  We  find  in  the 
fame  region  a  country  denominated  Stri-rdjya ,  becaufe 
it  was  governed  by  none  but  Queens. 

The  river  Ci/V  took  its  name  from  the  goddefs  Ma- 
ha'-ca'li\  fuppofed  to  have  made  her  firfl  appearance 
on  its  banks  in  the  character  of  Raj ar die/ wart,  called 
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alfo  Isa'ni  and  Isi ;  and,  in  the  charafter  of  Sati^ 
file  was  transformed  into  the  river  itfelf.  The  word 
Cala  fignifies  black  ;  and,  from  the  root  cal ,  it  means 
alfo  devouring ,  whence  it  is  applied  to  Time;  and, 
from  both  fenfes  in  the  feminine,  to  the  Goddefs  in 
her  deJlruEive  capacity  ;  an  interpretation  adopted,  as 
we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  in  the  Pur  anas.  In  her  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mahaca'li  fhe  has  many  other  epithets,  all  im¬ 
plying  different  fhades  of  black  or  dark  azure  ;  and  in 
the  CMicdrpurdn ,  they  are  all  afcribed  to  the  river. 
They  are  Cali  or  Cala,  Nila,  AJitd ,  S'hydma  or  S'hyd- 
mala ,  Mechaca ,  Anjandbha ,  Crtjhnd .  The  fame  river 
is  alfo  called  Ndhujhi ,  from  the  celebrated  warrior 
and  conqueror,  ufually  entitled  Deva-Nahusi-ia,  and, 
in  the  fpoken  dialebls,  Deo-naush.  He  is  the  Diony¬ 
sius,  I  believe,  of  the  ancient  Europeans • 


By  the  Greeks ,  Romans ,  and  Hebrews ,  the  Nile 
(which  is  clearly  a  Sanjcrit  word)  was  known  alfo  by 
the  following  names:  Melas ,  Mclo,  TTgyptos ,  Sikhor 
or  Sihor ,  iVtf'ws  or  iV&5,  Aetos,  Siris ,  Oceanus ,  Triton , 
Potamos .  The  word  Nous  is  manifeftly  corrupt¬ 
ed  from  Nahujh ,  or  Naush;  Aetos,  from  king  Tt  or 
Ah:,  an  avdntara ,  or  inferior  incarnation,  of  Maha- 
deva;  ALgyptos ,  from  A'gupta ,  ortm  all Jides guarded ; 
and  Triton ,  probably  Trituni ;  as  the  Ethiops ,  having 
no  fuch  letter  as  and  generally  fubflituting  t  in  its 
room,  would  have  pronounced  Tripuni ,  which  is  a 
common  Indian  corruption  of  Triveni . 


^  I  he  Sanjcrit  word  Triveni  properly  means  with 
three  plaited  locks;  but  it  is  always  applied  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  three /acred  rivers ,  or  to  the  branching  of  a 
r  u  c  r  into  th  reejt  re  ams .  t  h  i  c  u  s  ,  in  his  Co  fin  og  ra- 
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phy,  inftead  of  faying  that  the  Hydafpes  flows  from  a 
place  named  Triveni ,  ufes  the  phrafe  three  hairs ,  or 
three  locks  of  hair ,  which  is  a  literal  verflon  of  the 
Sanfcrit .  Now  the  Call  confifls  of  three  [acred fir  earns ; 
the  Nila,  or  Nile  of  Ethiopia  ;  the  Nandd ,  or  Nile  of 
AbyJJinia ;  and  the  little  Chriflina ,  or  Afi'himati .  The 
jun&ion  of  the  great  Chriflina  with  the  Nandd  was 
held  peculiarly  facred,  as  it  appears  from  the  following 
couplets  in  the  At'harvdveda ,  which  are  cited  in  the 
original  as  a  proof  of  their  authenticity  ; 

Bhadrd  bhagavati  Chriflina  grahanacfhatra  malini \ 
Samvesani  fahyamani ,  viswafya  jag  at  6  nisd  ; 
Agnichaura  nipdtejhu  ferva  graha  nivdrane , 

Dacjhd  bhagavati  devi  Nandaya yatra  fangata  : 

Serva  papa  prasamam  bhadre  pdramasi  mahz 3 
Slid  fit  a famdyo gat  par  am  yd  na  nivertatL 

That  is,  word  for  word, 

/ 

u  Cri'shna'  the  profperous,  the  imperial,  the  giver 
*4  of  delight,  the  reltrainer  of  evil ,  decked,  like  the  night 
65  of  the  whole  world,  with  a  chaplet  of  planets  and 
46  flars;  the  fovereign  goddefs  tranfcendently  bene- 
65  ficial  in  calamities  from  fire  and  robbers,  in  check- 
^  ing  the  bad  influence  of  all  planets,  where  flie  is  united 
46  with  the  Nanda  s  fhe  it  is  who  expiates  all  fin,  O, 
u  propitious  river ,  thou  art  the  mighty  goddefs*  who 
u  caufes  us  to  attain  the  end  of  mortal  births ,  who,  by 
u  the  conjunction  of  black  with  white  waters ,  never 
ceafes  to  produce  the  higheft  good.” 

k  *  ■ 

%  1  _ 

\  W  <  ' 

Potamos ,  or  the  river ,  in  Theophrastus,  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  emphatical  appellative 
denoting  fuperiority ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
Vql.  III.  X  derived 
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derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  word  Padma ,  which  I  have 
heard  pronounced  Padam and  even  Patam ,  in  the 
vulgar  diale&s.  It  is  the  Nymphcea  of  Linnaeus,  and 
moil  certainly  the  lotos  of  the  Nile ,  on  the  pericarp  of 
which  a  frog  is  reprefented  fitting  in  an  Egyptian 
emblem  engraved  by  Montfaucon  (a).  That  river, 
and  the  marfhes  near  it,  abound  with  that  lovely  and 
ufeful  plant;  and  we  fhall  fee  prefently,  that  Cali  her- 
felf  is  believed  to  have  made  its  beautiful  flower  her  fa¬ 
vourite  place  of  refidence,  in  the  character  of  Padmd- 
devl ,  or  the  Goddefs  in  the  lotos .  Mod  of  the  great 
rivers  on  which  the  Nymphcea  floats  in  abundance, 
have  the  epithet  o {  Padmavati,  or  Padmemati ;  and  the 
very  word  Potanins,  ufed  as  an  appellative  for  a  large 
river,  may  be  thence  derived  ;  at  lead  the  common 
etymology  of  that  word  is  far  lefs  probable. 


We  before  obferved,  that  the  fource  of  the  Nila  is  in 
die  ex  ten  five  region  of  Sharma ,  near  the  mountains  of 
Soma ,  in  the  mafculine,  or  Dei  Luni ;  and  that  it  iifues 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Gods,  in  the  country  of  Chandri , 
in  the  feminine,  or  Dece-huncz,  To  the  word  Sarovara 5 
or  Confider able  Lake,  is  prefixed  in  compofition,  either. 
Amara ,  Sura ,  or  Deva ;  and  the  compound  Deva-fa - 
rovar a  is  generally  pronounced,  in  common  fpeech, 
Deo-faraur,  It  lies  between  two  ranges  of  hills  ;  one 
to  the  ead,  called  A]  agar  a ,  or  not  wakeful ;  and  the 
other  to  the  wed,  named  SUdnta ,  or  end  of  cold ,  which 
implies  that  it  may  have  fnow  on  its  fummit,  but  in  a 
very  fmali  quantity. 


Sharmaflfiat ,.  called  alio  the  mountainous  region 
of  Ajdgara ,  is  faid,  in  the  Brahmanda-puran ,  to  be  300 
%anh  or  147653  Britijh  miles,  in  length,  and  100  in 

breadth. 


It 
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breadth,  or  492,12  miles.  The  mountains  were  named 
Ajdgara ,  or  of  thofe  who  watch  not ,  in  oppofition  to 
the  mountains  of  Abyffinia ,  which  were  inhabited  by 
Nifdcharas ,  or  night-rovers ;  a  numerous  race  of  Yac- 
/ has ,  but  not  of  the  moil  excellent  clafs,  who  ufed 

iV  * 

to  deep  in  the  day  time,  and  revel  all  night.  Mr. 
Bruce  fpeaks  of  a  kowas ,  or  watching  dog ,  who  was. 
worfhipped  in  the  hills  of  Abyffinia. 

■  :  k  -1  >'  ••  ,  V  i  .  .  •  -  '  i  >  .  .  .  ^ 

■-  f  -  •  -  ’  ‘  ,  -f  *  » ;;  ...  *  *  ■  V  • 

The  mountains  of  So'ma9  or  the  Moon,  are  fo  well 
known  to  geographers,  that  no  further  defcription  of 
them  can  be  required;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  Ptolemy  places  them  too  far  to  the  fouth, 
and  M,  D’Anville  too  far  to  the  north,  as  it  will  here¬ 
after  be  Ciown.  According  to  Father  Loro,  the  na¬ 
tives  now  call  them  Toroa .  The  Ajdgara  Mountains, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  eaftern  fhores  of  Africa , 
have  at  prefent  the  name  of  Lupata ,  or  the  Backbone  of 
the  World  :  thofe  of  Sitdnta  are  the  range  which  lies 
weft  of  the  Lake  Zambre ,  or  Zaire ,  words  not  impro¬ 
bably  corrupted  from  Amara  and  Sura .  The  Lake  oj 
the  Gods  is  believed  to  be  a  vail  refervoir,  which, 
through  vifible  or  hidden  channels,  fupplies  all  the 
rivers  of  the  country.  The  Hindus ,  for  mythological 
purpofes,  are  fond  of  fuppoftng  fubterranean  commu¬ 
nications  between  lakes  and  rivers;  and  the  Greeks  had 
fimilar  notions.  Mr.  Bruce,  from  the  report  of  the 
natives,  has  placed  a  refervoir  of  this  kind  at  the  fource 
of  the  White  River  (a),  which  (though  the  two  epi¬ 
thets  have  oppofite  fenfes)  appear  to  be  the  Call  of  the 
Purdns .  It  may  have  been  called  white  from  the  Cu- 
muda ,  which  abounds  in  its  waters;  at  leaft  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  it  are  thence  named  Cumudddri  ;  and  the 
Cumuda  is  a  water-flower  facred  to  the  Moon,  which 
Van  Rheede  has  exhibited,  and  which  feems  to  be 

X  2  „  either 
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either  a  Menianthes ,  or  a  Hydrophyllum ,  or  a  fin  a  FI 
white  Nymphcea.  The  lake  of  the  Amard ,  or  Immor¬ 
tals,  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro~ 
mans  ;  but  they  could  not  exaftly  tell  where  it  was  li- 
tuated;  and  we  are  not  much  better  acquainted  with 
its  true  (a)  filiation:  it  is  called  Nilides  by  Juba;  Ni- 
liducus  and  Nufaptis ,  in  the  Peutingerian  Table,  It  is 
the  Oriental  Marjh  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  far  from 
Rapta ,  now  Quito  a;  for  that  well-informed  geographer 
mentions  a  certain  Diogenes,  who  went  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  India ,  and,  on  his  return,  was  overtaken  near 
the  Cape,  now  called  Gardefan ,  by  a  violent  ftorm 
from  the  N.  N.  E.  which  carried  him  to  the  vicinity  of 
Rapta ,  where  the  natives  affured  him,  that  the  marjhes 
or  lakes  whence  the  Nile  iflued,  were  at  no  confider* 
able  diftance. 

The  old  Egyptians  them fe Ives,  like  the  prefent  Hin¬ 
dus ,  (who  are  apt,  indeed,  to  place  refervoirs  for  water, 
of  different  magnitudes,  on  the  high  grounds  of  mold 
countries,)  had  a  notion  of  a  receptacle  which  fup- 
plied  the  Nile  and  other  great  African  rivers ;  for  the 
Secretary  of  Minerva's  temple  informed  Herodo¬ 
tus,  that  the  holy  river  proceeded  from  deep  lakes  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  of  Crophi  and  Mo  phi ;  that  part 
of  its  waters  took  their  courfe  toward  the  north,  and 
the  reft  to  the  fouth  through  Ethiopia  :  but  either  the 
fecretary  himfelf  was  not  perfeftly  mafter  of  the  fub- 
jecl,  or  the  hiflorian  mifunderftood  him  ;  for  Hero¬ 
dotus  conceived  that  thofe  lakes  were  clofe  to  Syene , 
(hi)  and,  as  he  had  been  there  himfelf  without  feeing 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  he  looked  upon  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  as  a  fid  ion.  Jt  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  lakes  were  laid  by  the  fecretary  to  be  near  the 
country  of  Azania ,  or  Azan ,  which  v7as  miflaken  far 
Eyene,  ii V  Egypt  called  Hfzvdn^  or  A fro  an. 

From 
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From  this  idea  of  a  general  refervoir,  the  ancients 
concluded  that  the  Niger  alfo  had  its  origin  from  the 
fame  lakes  with  the  Nile :  but  Juba  acknowledged 
that  the  channels  ran  underground  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty  days  march,  or  about  300  miles,  (a.)  In  con¬ 
formity  to  the  relation  of  Diogenes,  the  marfhy  lakes 
were  laid  by  Juba  to  lie  near  the  Ocean  ;  but  he  aF 
ferted  pofitively,  that  the  Nile  did  not  immediately 
rife  from  them;  adding,  that  it  flowed  through  fub- 
terraneous  paffages  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  days’ jour¬ 
ney,  and,  on  its  re-appearance,  formed  another  marfhy 
lake,  of  fill  1  greater  extent,  in  the  land  of  the  Majfcejyli , 
who  were,  perhaps,  the  Mahdhdfyanlas  of  the  Purdns . 
The  fecond  lake  correfponds  in  fituation  with  the  ex- 
tenfive  marfhes  from  which  the  NafinC labyad  of  the 
Arabs ,  or  the  White  River ,  has  its  fource,  according  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  places  the  lake  about  the  3d  or  4th 
degree  of  north  latitude*  It  is  named  Cowir  in  the 
maps ;  and  is  noticed  by  the  Nubian  geographers. 

The  word  Nufaptis ,  which  is  applied,  as  before- 
mentioned,  to  the  firft  lake,  may  be  derived  from  Nisd- 
paii ,  or  the  Lord,  of  Nighty  a  title  of  the  God  Lunus. 
The  whole  country,  indeed,  with  its  mountains,  and 
molt  of  its  rivers,  had  appellations  relating  to  the 
moon  ;  and  we  find  in  it  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  which 
we  cannot  now  afeertain,  with  the  names  Rajani ,  or 
Night;  Cuhu ,  or  the  Day  after  the  Conjunction  ;  Ann - 
mati ,  or  that  after  the  Opposition;  Racd ,  or  the  full  Orb 
of  the  Moon;  and  Smivall ,  or  firlf  vjfible  Crefcent. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  region  are  by  Ptolemy  called 
Majlitce  ;  by  Juba,  as  we  before  obferved,  ALaJJ'cefyli ; 
and  in  the  Maps,  MaJJi ,  or  Maffagueios .  In  all  thofe 
denominations,  the  leading  root  MaJJ'a ,  whatever  be 
its  meaning,  is  clearly  djltinguifhable ;  and,  as  there 
were  people  with  a  fimilar  name  in  Mauritania ,  Pliny 
and  his  followers  make  Juba  alledge,  that  the  lakes 

’■ .  V ;  ■  Juft 
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juft  mentioned  were  in  that  country  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  Juba  could  have  made  fuch  a  miftake 
with  refpefl  to  a  country  fo  near  his  own  :  nor  can  we 
refrain  from  obferving,  that  Pliny  was  an  indifferent 
geographer,  and  that  his  extra&s  and  quotations  are  in 
general  very  inaccurate. 

The  fecond  lake,  or  marfh,  appears  to  be  the  Pad - 
mavana  of  the  Sanfcrit  legends;  and  that  word  implies, 
that  it  abounded  with  the  Nympkcea ;  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  Padma ,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Co'ti- 
patra^  or  with  ten  millions  of  petals ,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  the  Enfete  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  mentions  it  as 
growing  there  in  the  greateft  abundance.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Enfete  has  no  botanical  affinity  with  the  Nym- 
phcea ;  but  the  Hindus  were  fuperficial  botanifts,  and 
gave  the  fame  appellation  to  plants  of  different  claffes, 
as  the  word  Lotos ,  indeed,  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  common  Padma ,  or  water-lily,  and  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  fruit  of  the  Lotophagi ,  which  had  no  relation  to 
it.  The  ufual  number  of  petals  on  the  Nymphcca  Lo¬ 
tos  is  fifteen :  but  feme  have  only  eight.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  genus,  indeed,  is  to  have  numerous  petals  ; 
and  the  Sanfcrit  epithet  Sahafra-patra ,  or  thoufand-pe - 
tailed ,  is  applied  in  di&ionaries  to  the  common  Pad¬ 
ma:  but  nothing  could  have  juftified  fuch  an  epithet 
as  Coti-patra.  On  fome  Egyptian  monuments  we 
find  Isis  reclined  among  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Cadali ,  or  Mauza ,  which  has  been  changed 
into  Mu  fa  by  Li  nn£us  ;  but  Mr.  Bruce  has  ex¬ 
ploded  that  error,  and  fhewn  that  the  plant  was  no 
other  than  his  Enfete.  The  Indian  Goddefs,  indeed, 
fits  in  the  charafter  of  Yacshini'  devi,  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Mauza ;  but  in  that  form,  which  was  an  avdn~ 
tar  a ,  or  lower  incarnation,  five  never  has  the  majefty  or 
the  title  of  F adma/.  It  is  exprefsly  faid  in  the  Purd- 
nas ,  that,  on  the  banks  of.  the  Call  river,  Padma' 
reffdes  in  the  Coti-patra:  a  flower  unknown  in  Indian 
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ana  confequently  ill  defcribed  in  the  Sanfcrit  books. 
Where  Pliny  mentions  the  Lotos  of  the  Nile,  he  life's 
a  phrafe  very  applicable  to  the  Enfete ,  66  foliis  denfa 
44  congerie  ftipatisf’  and,  though  he  adds  a  few  parti¬ 
culars  not  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bruce’s  full  defcription 
of  that  plant,  yet  Pliny,  being  a  carelefs  writer,  and 
an  inaccurate  botanift,  might  have  jumbled  together 
the  properties  of  two  different  flowers. 

0 

«s> 

The  before-named  country  of  Chandri-JChdn  was 
thus  denominated  from  a  fable  in  the  Pur  ansi  The 
God  Chandra ,  or  Lunus,  having  loft  his  fex  in  India , 
became  Chandri ,  or  Luna,  who  concealed  herfelf  in 
the  mountains  near  the  lakes  of  which  we  have  been 
treating.  She  was  there  viftted  by  the  Sun,  and  by 
him  had  a  numerous  progeny,  called  Pulindas ,  from 
Pulina ,  an  iflet  or  fand-bank ,  who  dwelt  near  the  rivers 
that  ran  from  thofe  mountains,  and  acknowledged  no 
ruling  powers  but  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Sharma-ft’hdn ,  of  which  we  cannot  exactly  diftin- 
guifh  the  boundaries,  but  which  included  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  as  it  is  generally  called,  with  part  of 
Abyffinia  and  Azan ,  received  its  name  from  Smarm  a, 
of  whom  we  fhall  prefently  fpeak.  His  defcendants, 
being  obliged  to  leave  Egypt,  retired  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ajdgar ,  and  fettled  near  the  Lake  of  the  Gods. 
Many  learned  Brahmens  are  of  opinion,  that  by  the 
Children  of  S  harm  a,  we  muft  underhand  that  race  of 
Devatds  who  were  forced  to  emigrate  from  Egypt 
during  the  reigns  of  Sani  and  Rahu,  or  Saturn  and 
Typhon.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  a  quiet  and 
biamelefs  people,  and  to  have  fubfifted  by  hunting 
wild  elephants,  of  which  they  fold  or  bartered  the  teeth, 
and  even  lived  on  the  flefh.  They  built  the  town  of 
Rup avail ,  or  the  beautiful ;  which  the  Greeks  called 
Rapta 3  and  thence  gave  the  name  of  Ra'piii ,  or  Rapfii* , 
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to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  only 
one  town  in  that  country  was  named  Rapt  a  ;  but  Ste- 
ph an u s  of  Byzantium  pofitively  aflerts,  that  there  were 
two  of  the  name,  (a:)  one,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia; 
and  another,  a  fmall  town  or  village,  confiding  of  huts 
inhabited  by  feafaring  men,  near  a  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Raptus.  The  former  is  the  Rupa- 
vati  of  the  Purdnas ,  in  which  it  is  declared  to  have 
flood  near  the  Cali .  We  cannot  perfectly  afcertain  its 
pofition  ;  but  it  was,  I  think,  fituated  near  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Divine  Lake,  now  called  Zambre ,  or 
Maravi ;  for  Ptolemy  places  the  Raptii  about  the 
fourpes  of  the  Nile,  that  is  thirteen  ox  fourteen  degrees 
from  the  city,  whence,  as  he  fuppofes,  that  people 
was  named.  No  further  defcription  can  juftly  be  ex- 
pefled  of  a  country  fo  little  known  :  but  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  Nubian  geographer  mentions  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  Lake  of  the  Gods,  called  the  Mount  of 
the  Painted  Temple ;  becaufe,  probably,  it  contained 
hieroglyphicks  cut  on  done,  and  painted,  fuch  as  are 
to  be  feen  at  this  day  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  He 
adds,  that  on  the  bank  of  the  fecond  lake  was  the  flatue 
of  a  certain  Mafia ,  fuppofed  to  be  his  body  itfelf  pe¬ 
trified  as  a  punifhment  for  his  crimes. 


I,  It  is  related  in  the  P adma-purdn,  that  Satyavra'- 
ta,  whofe  miraculous  prefervation  from  a  general  de¬ 
luge  is  told  at  length  in  the  Mdtfya ,  had  three  fons, 
the  elded  of  whom  was  named  JyaTeti,  or  Lord  of 
the  Eanh,  The  others  were  C’harma  and  Sharma, 
which  lad  words  are,  in  the  vulgar  dialeHs,  ufually 
pronounced  Cham  and  Sham;  as  we  frequently  hear 
Kfin  for  CrLshna,  The  royal  patriarch  (for  fuch  is  his 
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character  in  the  Pur  dm)  was  particularly  fond  of  J  ya- 
peti,  to  whom  he  gave  all  the  regions  to  the  north  of 
Himalaya ,  or  the  Snowy  Mountains ,  which  extend  from 
fea  to  fea,  and  of  which  Caucafus  is  a  part.  To  Shar- 
ma  he  allotted  the  countries  to  the  fouth  of  thofe  , 
mountains:  But  he  curfed  C’harma;  becaufe,  when 
the  old  monarch  was  accidentally  inebriated  with  a 
ftrong  liquor  made  of  fermented  rice,  C’harma  laugh¬ 
ed;  and  it  was  in  confequence  of  his  father’s  impre¬ 
cation,  that  he  became  a  Have  to  the  flaves  of  his 
brothers. 

The  children  of  Sharma  travelled  a  long  time,  un¬ 
til  thev  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Nila,  or  Cali :  and  a 
Brahmen  informs  me  (but  the  original  paffage  from  the 
Pur  an  is  not  yet  in  my  poffelTion)  that  their  journey 
began  after  the  building  of  the  Padmd-mandira ,  which 
appears  to  be  the  tower  of  Babel ,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cumuavati ,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  On  their  arrival  in  Egypt ,  they  found  the 
country  peopled  by  evil  beings,  and  by  a  few  impure 
tribes  of  men,  who  had  no  fixed  habitations:  their 
leader,  therefore,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  tutelary  di¬ 
vinity  of  that  region,  fat  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile ,  per¬ 
forming  a6ls  of  auftere  devotion,  and  praifing  Padma- 
dev} ,  or  the  Goddefs  redding  on  the  Lotos.  Padma 
at  laft  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  ered 
a  pyramid  in  honour  of  her,  on  the  very  fpot  where  he 
then  flood.  The  affociates  began  the  work,  and  raifed 
a  pyramid  of  earth  two  cros  long,  one  broad,  and  one 
high,  in  which  the  Goddefs  of  the  Lotos  redded;  and 
from  her  it  was  called  Padmd-mandira,  and  Padma - 
t  vidt'ha.  By  mandira  is  meant  a  temple  or  palace  ;  and 
by  mat' ha ,  or  mer'ha ,  a  college  or  habitation  of  Jludents : 
for  the  Goddefs  herfelf  inftruded  Sharma  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  mod  ufeful  arts,  and  taught  them  the 
Yacjha-lipi ,  or  writing  of  the  Yacjhas ,  a  race  of  fupe- 
rior  beings,  among  whom  Cuve'ra  was  the  chief.  It 
does  not  clearly  appear  on  what  occadon  the  Sharmicas 
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left  their  firft  fettlement,  which  had  fo  aufpicious  a  be¬ 
ginning  ;  but  it  has  before  been  intimated,  that  they 
probably  retreated  to  Ajdgara ,  in  the  reigns  of  Sani 
and  Rahu,  at  which  time,  according  to  the  Purdns , 
the  Dev  at  as ,  among  whom  the  Sharmicas  are  reckoned, 
'were  compelled  to  feek  refuge  in  the  mountains .  A 
limilar  flight  of  the  Devdtas  is,  however,  laid  to  have 
been  caufed  by  the  invafion  of  Deva-Nahush,  or 
Dionysius. 

The  P admd-mand'ir  feems  to  be  the  town  of  Bybias , 
in  Egypt ,  now  called  Babel ;  or  rather  that  of  Babel , 
from  which  original  name  the  Greeks  made  Byblos,  It 
Hood  on  the  canal,  which  led  from  the  Balbitine  branch 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Phatmetic  ;  a  canal  which  is  pretty 
well  delineated  in  the  Peutingerian  Table  :  and  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  mod  fouthern  Ifeum  of  that  table  is  the 
fame  with  the  Byblos  of  the  Greeks .  Since  this  mound, 
or  pyramid,  was  railed  but  a  fhort  time  after  that  on 
the  Cumudvati ,  and  by  a  part  of  the  fame  builders,  and 
fince  both  have  the  fame  name  in  Sanfcrit ,  whence  it 
Ihould  feem  that  both  were  infcribed  to  the  fame  divi¬ 
nity,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  conclude,  that  the  Padvia- 
mandiras  were  the  two  Babels  ;  the  firft  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ,  the  fecond  on  the  Nile .  The  old  place  of 
worfhip  at  Byblos  was  afterwards  much  neglefted,  be¬ 
ing  Icarce  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Stephan  us 
oi  Byzantium  fays  it  was  very  Jlrong  ;  and  it  was  there, 
according  to  Thucydides,  and  to  the  Perficks  of  Cte- 
si as,  quoted  by  Photius,  that  Lnarus,  king  of  Lybia , 
with  his  Athenian  auxiliaries,  and  the  Egyptians ,  who 
were  attached  to  him,  fuftained  a  liege  of  a  year  and  a 
hall  againit  the  whole  Perjian  army,  under  Megaby- 
zus  :  but,  as  it  flood  in  low  marfhv  ground,  it  proba¬ 
bly  owed  its  chief  ftrength  to  the  valt  mound  of  earth 
mentioned  in  the  Purdnas ,  the  dimenfions  of  which 
are,  however,  (as  it  is  ulual  in  poetical  defcriptions,) 
much  exaggerated.  One  of  the  three  grand  branches 
of  the  Nik)  in  the  vicinity  of-  P advid-matf A,  is  called 
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Pathmeti  by  Ptolemy,  and  Phatmi  by  Diodorus  the 
Sicilian.  Both  feem  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  cor¬ 
rupted  :  for  Padma  is  in  many  Indian  dialeCts  pro¬ 
nounced  Padm ,  or  Podm ,  and  in  fome  Palma.  To 
the  fame  root  may  be  referred  the  appellation  of  the 
nome  Phthembuthi ,  or  Phthemmuthi ,  as  it  is  alfo  writ¬ 
ten;  for  the  Padmd-mat'h  was  in  the  nome  Profopitis , 
which  once  made  a  part,  as  it  evidently  appears,  of 
the  nome  Phthembuthi ;  though  it  was  afterwards  con- 
iidered  as  a  feparate  diftriCt,  in  confequence  of  a  new 
divifton.  Profopitis ,  moft  certainly,  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word,  and  alludes  to  the  fummit  of  the  Delta3 
feen  on  a  paiTage  down  the  Nile  from  the  city  of  Mem¬ 
phis  ;  but  Potamitis ,  which  was  applied  to  Egypt  it- 
felf,  can  hardly  mean  any  more,  than  that  the  country 
lies  on  both  tides  of  a  large  river ,  which  would  not  be 
a  fufficient  difcrirnination  to  juftify  that  common  ety¬ 
mology  :  and  we  have  already  hazarded  a  conje&ure 
that  Potamos ,  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Nilc^  relates  to 
the  holy  and  beautiful  Padma . 

Of  the  Yacjlia  letters,  before  mentioned,  I  Afoul d 
wifh  to  give  a  particular  account ;  but  the  fubjeCl  is 
extremely  obfcure.  Crinitus  afferts,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  letters  were  invented  bv  Isis  :  and  Isis  on  the 
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Lotos,  was  no  other,  moft  certainly,  than  Padma- 
de'vi,  whom  the  Purdnas  mention  as  the  inftru&refs 
of  the  Sharmicas  in  the  Yacjlia  mode  of  writing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Brahmens ,  there  are  written  chara&ers 
of  three  principal  forts,  the  Bevandgdri ,  the  Pahachi 3 
and  the  Ydcjhi ;  but  they  are  only  variations  of  the 
fame  original  elements.  The  Bevandgdri  characters 
are  ufed  in  the  northern,  the  Paisdchi  in  the  fouthern, 
parts  of  India  ;  and  the  Ydcjhi ,  it  is  laid,  in  But  an ,  or 
in  Tibet .  The  Pandits  confider  the  Devandgdri  as  the 
moft  ancient  of  the  three  ;  but  the  beauty  and  exqui- 
fite  perfection  of  them  renders  this  very  doubtful  ; 
efpecially  as  Atri*  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  re¬ 
ceived 
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ceiveci  them  from  the  Gods,  lived  a  long  time,  as 
they  fay,  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Ci/i,  before 
he  "repaired  to  the  Devdnica  Mountains,  near  Gabul% 
and  there  built  the  town  of  Devanagar ,  from  which 
his  fyftem  of  letters  had  the  name  of  D'evanagari, 
As  to  the  Pdisacha  characters,  they  are  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Palis ,  or  Shepherds,  who  car¬ 
ried  them  into  Ethiopia .  The  Yacjha  writing  I  had 
once  imagined  to  be  a  fyftem  of  hieroglyphicks  ;  but 
had  no  authority  from  the  Pur  anas  to  fupport  that 
opinion,  and  I  dropped  it  on  better  information  ; 
efpeciaily  as  the  Brahmens  appear  to  have  no  idea  of 
bieroglypicks,  at  leaft  according  to  our  conception  of 
them. 

The  Sharmicas ,  we  have  obferved,  rank  among  the 
JDevatds ,  or  Demi-gods;  and  they  feem  to  have  a  place 
among  the  Yacjhas  of  the  Pur  ins ,  whom  we  find  in  the 
northern  mountains  of  India ,  as  well  as  in  Ethiopia, 
The  country  in  which  they  finally  fettled,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  their  anceftors,  was  in  Sand  ha-dwip , 
and  feems  to  comprife  all  that  fub-divifion  of  it,  which, 
in  the  Bhagavat 5  and  other  books,  is  called  Cujha- dwip 
without . 

Several  other  tribes,  from  India  or  Perjia ,  fettled 
afterwards  in  the  land  of  S  harm  a.  The  firft  and 
mo  ft  powerful  of  them  were  the  Palis ,  or  Shep¬ 
herds,  of  whom  the  Purdnas  give  the  following  ac^ 
count. 

II.  Trshu,  furnamed  Pingdcjha ,  the  fon  of  Uc~ 
ra,  lived  in  India  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Cd/hi ,  near 
the  Naravindhyd  river,  which  flowed,  as  its  name 
implies,  from  the  Vindhya  mountains.  The  place  of 
his  refidence  to  the  fouth  of  thofe  hills  was  named 
Palli ,  a  word  now  fignifying  a  large  town  and  its  dif- 
tricl ;  or  Pali,  which  may  be  derived  from  Pala,  a 
herdfman  or  fhepherd.  He  was  a  prince  mighty  and 
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warlike,  though  very  religious  :  but  his  brother 
Ta'raVhya,  who  reigned  over  the  Vindyhan  moun¬ 
taineers,  was  impious  and  malignant ;  and  the  whole 
country  was  infefted  by  his  people,  whom  he  fup- 
ported  in  all  their  enormities.  The  good  king  always 
protected  the  pilgrims  to  Cdji ,  or  Vardnes,  in  their  paf- 
fage  over  the  hills,  and  fupplied  them  with  neceffa- 
ries  for  their  journey;  which  gave  fo  great  offence  to 
his  brother,  that  he  waged  war  againft  Trshu,  over¬ 
powered  him,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  kingdom. 
But  Maha'deVa,  proceeds  the  legend,  affified  the  fu¬ 
gitive  prince,  and  the  faithful  Palis ,  who  accompanied 
him  ;  conducing  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Cdh,  in 
Sanc'ha-dw'ip ,  where  they  found  the  Sharmicas ,  and 
fettled  among  them.  In  that  country  they  built  the 
temple  and  town  Punyavati ,  or  Puny a-n agar i ;  words 
implying  holinefs  and  purity ,  which  it  imparts,  fay 
the  Hindus ,  to  zealous  pilgrims.  It  is  believed  at  this 
day  to  (land  near  the  Call,  or  the  low  hills  of  Man~ 
dara ,  which  are  faid,  in  the  Purdnas ,  to  conflft  of 
red  earth  y  and  on  thole  hills  the  Palis,  under  their 
virtuous  leader,  are  fuppofed  to  live,  like  the  Gandkar - 
vas ,  on  the  furnmit  of  Himalaya ,  in  the  lawful  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  pleafures  ;  rich,  innocent,  and  happy,  though 
intermixed  with  fome  M lech’ has,  or  people  who  fpeak 
a  barbarous  dialect,  and  with  fome  of  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion.  The  low  hills  of  Mandara  include  the  track 
called  Meroe ,  or  Merhoe ,  by  the  Greeks ;  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  place  named  Mandara  in  the  Jesuits® 
Map,  and  Mandera  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  fays,  that  of 
old  it  was  the  refidence  of  the  fhepherds,  or  Palli 
kings.  In  that  part  of  the  country  the  hills  confift  of 
redearth;  and  their  name  Mandara  is  a  derivative 
from  manda ,  which,  among  other  fenfes,  means  Jharp - 
pointed,  from  the  root  mand ,  which  may  have  the  fenfe 
of  bhid,  to  cut :  fo  that  Mandara-parvata  lignifies  a 
mountain  dividing  the  waters,  and  forcing  them  to 
run  different  ways ;  an  etymology  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Bruce  in  his  defeription  of  Meroe ,  where  he  accounts 
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for  its  being  called  an  iiland.  The  compound  Puny  a - 
naga'ri ,  or  City  of  Virtue ,  feems  to  imply  both  a  feat 
of  government,  and  a  principal  temple  with  a  college 
of  priefls  :  it  was,  therefore,  the  celebrated  city  of 
Meroe ,  a  word  which  may  be  derived  from  Merha 
(vidyart'kindm  griham ;  the  manjion  of  Jludents ,  as  it 
is  explained  in  the  dictionaries;)  or  from  Mrara,  of 
whom  we  [hall  prefently  fpeak. 

To  the  king  of  the  Palis ,  named  alfo  Palli ,  from 
thole  whom  he  governed,  Maha'deVa  gave. the  title 
of  Nairrita,  having  appointed  him  to  guard  the 
nairriti ,  or  fouth-weft  :  and  though  he  was  a  Pifdcha 
by  birth,  or  naturally  bloody-minded,  yet  he  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  good  difpofition,  and  is  worfhipped  in 
India  to  this  day,  among  the  eight  Dic-pdlas ,  or 
guardians  of  as  many  quarters,  who  conftantly  watch, 
on  their  elephants,  for  the  fecurity  of  Cdsf  and 
other  holy  places  in  Jambu-dwipa  :  but  the  abode  of 
his  descendants  is  declared,  in  the  Pur  anas ,  to  be  Hill 
on  the  banks  of  the  Calf  or  Nila.  One  of  his  de¬ 
fendants  was  Lubdhaca,  of  whom  an  account  will 
be  given  in  a  fubfequent  feblion;  and  from  Lubdhaca 
defended  the  unfortunate  Li'na'su,  (not  the  bard 
Heridatta,  who  had  alfo  that  name,  and  who  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter  more  particularly  ;  but)  a 
prince  whofe  tragical  adventures  are  told  in  the  Rd - 
janzti ,  and  whofe  death  was  lamented  annually  by  the 
people  of  Egypt .  All  his  misfortunes  arofe  from  the 
incontinence  of  his  wife  Yo'ga,  BhrastV,  or  Yo- 
ga'cashta  :  and  his  fon  Maha'sura,  having,  by  mif- 
take,  committed  inceft  with  her,  put  himfelf  to  death, 
when  he  difeovered  his  crime,  leaving  iffue  by  his  law¬ 
ful  wife.  May  vTe  not  reafonably  conjecture,  that 
Lubdhaca  was  the  Labdacas  ;  Li'Ta'su,  the  Laius; 
and  V  o  ga'casitta,  the  Jocasta,  of  the  Greeks  ?  The 
womr  ^  adupa^  from  which  Oedipus  may  be  derived, 
kgnifies  King  of  the  Yadu  family,  and  might  have 
been  a  title  of  the  unhappy  Maiuuu?.a. 


This 
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This  account  of  the  Palis  has  been  extracted  from 
two  of  the  eighteen  Pur  anas ,  entitled  Scan  da,  or  the 
God  of  War,  and  BrahmVnda,  or  the  Mundane 
Egg.  We  muft  not  omit,  that  they  are  laid  to  have 
carried  from  India  not  only  the  Alharva-veda ,  which 
they  had  a  right  to  polfefs,  but  even  the  three  others, 
which  they  acquired  clandeltinely ;  fo  that  the  four 
books  of  ancient  Indian  feripture  once  exifted  in 

JL 

Egypt  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  books  of 
Egyptian  fcience  were  exactly  four ,  called  the  books 
of  Harmonia ,  or  Hermes,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
contained  fubjefts  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  (a.)  Non- 
n us  mentions  the  firit  of  them  as  believed  to  be  coeval 
with  the  world ;  and  the  Brahmens  alien,  that  their 
three  firit  Vedas  exilted  before  the  creation. 

The  Palis  remaining  in  India  have  different  names. 
Thofe  who  dwell  to  the  fotith  and  fouth-weit  of  Be¬ 
nares ,  are,  in  the  vulgar  dialects,  called  Pdlit  and 
BKils ;  in  the  mountains  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  city, 
they  are  in  Sanfcrit  named  Cirdtas  ;  and  toward  the 
Indus ,  as  I  am  informed,  a  tribe  of  them  has  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Haritas ,  They  are  now  coniidered  as 
outcafts,  yet  are  acknowledged  to  have  poiTeffed  a 
dominion  in  ancient  times  from  the  Indus  to  the  eaftern 
limits  of  Bengal ,  and  even  as  far  as  Siam.  Their  an- 
celtors  are  deferibed  as  a  molt  ingenious  people,  vir¬ 
tuous,  brave,  and  religious;  attached  particularly  to 
the  worlhip  of  Maiia'de'va,  under  the  fymbol  of  the 
Linga  or  Phallus ;  fond  of  commerce,  art,  fcience; 
and  uhng  the  Paisdcki  letters,  which  they  invented. 
They  were  fupplanted  by  the  Rdiaputras ;  and  their 
country,  before  named  PdliJIhdn ,  was  afterwards  called 
Rdjaputana  in  the  vulgar  diale£t  of  their  conquerors. 
/The  hilt ory  of  the  Palis  cannot  fail  to  be  interelting, 
efpecially  as  it  will  be  found  much  connefted  with 
that  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  foon  to  be  fupplied  with 

materials 
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materials  for  a  fuller  account  of  them.-  Even  theic 
miferable  remains  in  India  muft  excite  companion, 
when  we  confider  how  great  they  once  were,  and  from 
what  height  they  fell  through  the  intolerant  zeal  and 
fuperftition  of  their  neighbours.  Their  features  are 
peculiar,  and  their  language  different,  but  perhaps  not 
radically,  from  that  of  other  Hindus .  Their  villages 
are  dill  called  Palli.  Many  places,  named  Palita ,  or, 
more  commonly,  Bhilata ,  were  denominated  from 
them  ;  and  in  general,  Palli  means  a  village  or  town  of 
fhepherds  or  herdfmen .  The  city  of  Irshu,  to  the 
Youth  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  was  emphatically 
ftyled  Palli ;  and,  to  imply  its  diftinguifhed  eminence, 
Sri- palli.  It  appears  to  have  been  fituaced  on  or  Inear 
the  fpot  where  Bopdl  now  (lands,  and  to  be  the  Sari- 
palla  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  called  Palibothrcc  by 
the  Greeks ,  and,  more  corre&ly  in  the  Peutingerian 
Table,  Palipotra ;  for  the  whole  tribe  are  named 
Paliputras  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus ,  and 
were  indubitably  the  Palibothri  of  the  ancients,  whos 
according  to  Pliny,  governed  the  whole  country  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges :  but  the  Greeks 
have  confounded  them  and  their  capital  city  with  the 
Baliputras ,  whofe  chief  town,  denominated  from  them, 
had  alfo  the  name  of  Raj  agriha ,  fince  changed  into 
RdjamahalL  As  it  was  in  the  Mandala ,  or  circle  of 
the  Baliputras ,  it  is  improperly  called  by  Ptolemy, 
who  had  heard  that  expreffion  from  travellers,  Pali¬ 
bothrcc  of  the  Maud  alas* 

We  have  faid,  that  IVshu  had  the  furname  of  Pin- 
gdcjha ,  or  yellow-eyed ;  but  in  fome  dictionaries  he 
is  named  Pingdsd ,  or  yellow  as  fine  gold  ;  and  in  the 
track  of  his  emigration  from  India ,  we  meet  with  in¬ 
dications  of  that  epithet.  The  Turkijh  geographers 
confider  the  fca-coaft  of  Yemen ,  fays  Prince  Kan¬ 
temir,  as  part  of  India ,  calling  its  inhabitants  yellow 
Indians.  The  province  of  Ghildn ,  fays  Texejra,  ha* 
alfo  the  appellation  of  Hindu1!  Asfar,ox  Yellow  India ; 

t  and 
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and  the  Cafpian  itfelf  is  by  the  Turks  called  the  Yel¬ 
low  Sea,  (a.)  This  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
P  ditches  an  tribes,  in  Arabia ,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia , 
whofe  native  country  was  called  Panchcea  ;  and  the 
iOands  near  it,  Panchcean :  though  DioDORusof  Sicily , 
attempting  to  give  a  defcription,  from  Euhemerus, 
of  Panchcea ,  or  Pingafa ,  has  confined  it  to  an  incon- 
fiderahle  ifland  near  Dwardca  ;  yet  it  was  really  India 
itfelf,  as  his  defcription  fufficiently  fhows  :  and  the 
place  which  he  names  Oceanida ,  is  no  other  than  old 
Sugar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges .  The  northern 
mountain,  which  he  fpeaks  of,  is  Meru  :  and  the  three 
towns  near  it  are  defcribed  in  the  Pur dns  with  almoft 
the  fame  appellations. 

O  rus,  the  fhe]3herd,  mentioned  in  ancient  accounts 
of  Egypt,  but  of  whom  few  particulars  are  left  on  re¬ 
cord,  was,  molt  probably,  Ir'si-iu,  the  Palli  ;  whofe 
defendants,  the  Pingdcjhas,  appear  to  have  been  the 
Phenician  fhepherds,  who  once  eftablifhed  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  Niki  The  Phenicians  fir  It 
made  their  appearance  on  the  fh ores  of  the  Erythrean 
or  Red  Sea,  by  which  we  muff  underhand  the  w7hole 
Indian  Ocean  between  Ajrich  and  the  Malay  coafls ; 
and  the  Pur  anas  thus  reprefent  it,  when  they  dcfcrihe 
the  waters  of  the  Arunddadhi ,  as  reddened  by  the  re- 
fie  ft  ion  of  folar  beams  from  the  fouthern  fide  of 
mount  Sumeru,  which  abounds  with  gems  of  that 
colour.  Something  of  this  kind  is  hinted  by  Pliny5 
(b,)  It  is  afferted  by  fame  (and  from  feveral  circum- 
fiances  it  appears  mofi  probable)  that  the  firft  fettle- 
xnents  of  the  Phenicians  were  on  the  Perjian  Gulph, 
which  is  part  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  Justin  fays, 
that,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country , 
(which  feems  from  the  context  to  have  been  very  far 
x'ailward.)  they  fettled  near  the  Affyrian  Lake,  which  is 
Vox.  I'll  Y  -  the 

!'■  .  :  * 

aj  Muller ,  p.  106. 


(b)  Lib.  6  Cap.  23* 
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the  Perfian  Gulph  ;  and  we  find  an  extenfive  diftrifi, 
named  Pale/line ,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris .  The  word  Palefiine  feems  derived  from  Pal - 
UjVhdn ,  the  feat  of  the  Palis,  or  Shepherds,  (a,)  The 
Samaritans ,  who  before  lived  in  that  country,  feem  to 
have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Palis ,  who  kept  them- 
felves  diftinft  from  their  neighbours,  and  probably  re¬ 
moved  for  that  reafon  to  the  Palejline  on  the  fhore  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  but,  after  their  arrival  in  that 
country,  they  wifhed  to  ingratiate  them  felves  with  the 
Jews  and  Phenicians ,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  claimed 
affinity  with  them  ;  alledging,  fometimes,  that  they 
were  defeended  from  Jacob,  and  at  other  times,  that 
they  (prang  from  Pinkhas;  a  word  pronounced  alfo 
Phineas,  and  fuppofed  (but,  I  think,  lefs  probably) 
to  mean  the  fon  of  Aaron.  Certainly,  the  Jews 
looked  upon  the  Samaritans  as  a  tribe  of  Philiflines  ; 
for  mount  Garizwn  was  called  Palitan  and  Peltan . 
Tremelius,  in  the  Wifdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
writes  Palifchthcea ;  but  in  the  Greek  we  find  the  Phi- 
liilines,  who  re  fide  on  the  mount  of  Samaria,  (b.)  But 
let  us  return  to  Palejline  in  AJffyria . 

Whether  the  poflerity  of  Pingdcjha ,  or  the  Yellow 
Hindus ,  divided  themfelves  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  palled  direBly  into  Phenice ,  and  the  other  went 
along  the  Arabian  fhores  to  AbyJJinia ,  or  whether  the 
whole  nation  firft  entered  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia , 
then  crolfed  over  to  Africk ,  and  fettled  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  the  Nile ,  I  cannot  determine;  but  we 
have  ftrong  reafons  to  believe,  that  fome,  or  all  of 
them,  remained  a  confiderable  time  on  the  coaft  of 
)  emen.  The  Panchcean  tribes  in  that  country  were 
conlidered  as  Indians .  Many  names  of  places  in  it, 
which  ancient,  geographers  mention,  are  clearly  San* 
jerit,  and  mod  of  thole  names  are  found  at  prefent  in 

India * 
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India .  The  famed  Rhadamanthus ,  to  whom  Homer 
gives  the  epithet yellorv,  and  his  brother  Minos,  were, 
it  feems,  of  Phenician  extraction.  They  are  faid  to 
have  reigned  in  Arabia ,  and  were,  probably,  Palis , 
defcended  from  PlngVcsha,  who,  as  we  have  ob~ 
ferved,  were  named  alfo  Cirdtas ;  whence  the  weftern 
ifiand,  in  which  Minos,  or  his  progeny,  fettled, 
might  have  derived  its  appellations  of  Curetis  (a)  arid 
Crete .  In  fcripture  we  find  the  Peleti  and  Kerethz 
named  as  having  fettled  in  Palejline ;  but  the  fecond 
name  was  pronounced  KeretM  by  the  Greek  interpreters* 
as  it  is  by  feveral  modern  commentators :  hence  we 
meet,  with  Krita ,  a  diftrifit  of  Paleftine ,  and  at  Gaza 
with  a  Jupiter  Cretans,  who  feems  to  be  the  Crite - 
[war a  of  the  Hindus .  In  the  fpoken  Indian  dialehts, 
Pahla  is  ufed  for  Palli ,  a  herdfman  ;  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  the  fame  word  ;  for  their  prieiis  told  He¬ 
rodotus,  that  their  country  had  once  been  invaded 
by  Philitius,  the  Shepherd,  who  ufed  to  drive  his 
cattle  along  the  Nile,  and  afterwards  built  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  (Ik)  The  Phyllitce  of  Ptolemy,  who  are  called 
Bulloits  by  Captain  R.  Covert,  had  their  name  from 
Bhilata ,  which  in  India  means  a  place  inhabited  by 
Pallis ,  or  Phils.  The  ancient  Shepherds  made  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a  figure  in  Egypt ,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  their  hiftory  ;  and  for  an  account  of  the 
Shepherds  in  or  near  Abyjfinia ,  I  refer  to  the  Travels 
of  Mr.  Bruce.  Let  us  return  to  Meroe * 


The  writers  of  the  Purdnas ,  and  of  other  books 
efleemed  facred  by  the  Hindus ,  were  far  from  wi filing 
to  point  out  the  origin  of  mere  cities,  how  diftinguiihed 
foever  in  civil  tranfa&ions :  their  object  was  to  account 

¥2  for 
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(a)  Plin.  lib.  4.  cap.  12,  Curetis  was  named,  accordiug  $0 
Anaximaxdu,  from  the  Curetes  under  their  Ring  Philistines* 

(b)  Herod.  B„  2.  *48. 
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for  the  foundation  of  temples  and  places  of  pilgri¬ 
mage  :  but  it  often  happened,  that  feveral  places  of 
worfliip  were  in  different  periods  erebted  at  a  fniall 
diftance  from  each  other;  and,  as  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  increafed  round  each  temple,  an  immenfe 
town  was  at  length  formed  out  of  many  detached 
parts ;  though  we  are  never  told  in  the  Pur  anas , 
whether  thole  confecrated  edifices  were  contiguous  or 
far  afunder.  This  happened  to  Memphis ,  as  we  fliali 
prefently  fhow;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  Puny avati ,  and  with  Merha ,  or  Mrira.  Thole 
words  are  written  Met'ha  and  Mrira ;  but  there  is 
fomething  fo  peculiar  in  the  true  found  of  the  Ndgari 
letters,  ia,  /Vm,  Ha,  cl'ha ,  that  they  are  generally  pro¬ 
nounced,  efpecially  when  they  are  placed  between  two 
vowels,  like  a  palatial  ra .  The  vowel  ri  has  likewife 
a  great  peculiarity,  and,  as  we  before  obferved  on  the 
word  Kijhn  for  Crifhna ,  is  frequently  changed.  Now 
the  whole  Troglodytica  was  named  Midoe\  or  Mirhoe; 
and  he  who  fhall  attentively  confider  the  paffage  in 
Pliny,  where  the  towns  of  Midoe  and  Afal  are  men¬ 
tioned,  will  perceive  that  they  can  be  no  other  than 
Meroe  and  ALfar.  This  interchange  of  'Ha  and  ra  fo 
exablly  refembies  the  Sanfcrit ,  that  the  name  of  Meroe 
feems  more  probably  derived  from  MriHa ,  than  from 
Metfia ,  or  a  college  of  priejls  ;  efpecially  as  the  Palis 
were  almoll  exclufively  attached  to  the  worlhip  of 
Mrira,  or  Maha'de'va.  A  place  in  Pegu ,  called 
Mrira  from  the  fame  deity,  has,  in  Ptolemy,  the 
name  of  Mareura ,  and  is  now  pronounced  Mero  by  the 
natives. 

According  to  the  Purdns ,  the  relidence  of  King 
Tt  (who  formerly  ruled  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia)  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cali  river,  and  had  the  name  of 
Mrira ,  or  Mrira-jl'hdn,  becaufe  its  principal  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Mrira,  and  his  con  fort  Mrinani  ,or 
P a,ryati.  Now,  when  we  read  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium ,  that  the  fort  of  Merufium ,  near  Syracufe , 

was 
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was  believed  by  fome  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Meroe  in  Ethiopia ,  we  mult  underhand,  that  it  was 
named  from  a  place  of  worfhip  facred  to  MrTra,  the 
chief  Ethiopian  divinity  :  and  the  fame  author  informs 
us,  that  Meroejfa  Diana ,  or  Mrire'swari  De'vi,  who 
is  reprefented  with  a  crefcent  on  her  forehead,  was 
adored  at  Merujium  in  Sicily .  We  may  conclude,  that 
her  hufband,  MrTreWara,  was  the  God  of  Merodj 
called  a  barbarous  deity  by  the  Greeks ,  who,  being 
themfelves  unable  to  articulate  his  name,  infilled  that 
it  was  concealed  by  his  priefls.  It  has  been  imagined, 
that  Cambyses  gave  the  name  of  his  filler  and  wife  to 
Meroe ,  but  it  is  very  dubious,  in  my  opinion,  whether 
he  penetrated  fo  far  as  that  city.  In  all  events,  he 
could  have  made  but  a  fhort  flay  in  the  diftrihl,  where, 
as  he  was  abhorred  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiops ,  it  is 
improbable  that  a  name  impofed  by  him  could  have 
been  current  among  them :  and,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  firft  intention  as  to  the  name  of  his  wife,  yet, 
when  he  had  killed  her,  and  undergone  a  feries  of 
dreadful  misfortunes  in  thofe  regions,  it  is  molt  pro-* 
bable  that  he  gave  himfeif  no  further  trouble  about  her 
or  the  country. 

1  ■  ■"« 

In  the  book  entitled  Saiva-ratnacara ,  we  have  the 
following  ftory  of'  King  I/t,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  Mrira  himfeif  in  a  human  fhape,  and  to  have 
died  at  Meroe ,  where  he  long  reigned. 

f  ••  1 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nila  there  had  been  long  con- 
tells  between  the  Devatds  and  the  Daityas :  but  the 
latter  tribe  having  prevailed,  their  king  and  leader, 
Sanc’ha'sura,  who  redded  in  the  ocean,  made  fre¬ 
quent  incurfions  into  the  country,  advancing  ufually 
in  the  night,  and  retiring  before  day  to  hi?  fubmarine 
palace.  Thus  he  deflroyed  or  made  captive  many  ex¬ 
cellent  princes,  whofe  territories  and  people  were  be¬ 
tween  two  fires;  for,  while  Sanc’ha'sura  was  ravag¬ 
ing 
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ing  one  fide  of  the  continent,  Cracacha,  king  of 
Crauncha-dwip ,  ufed  to  defolate  the  other:  both  ar¬ 
mies  confiding  of  favages  and  cannibals,  who,  when 
they  met,  fought  together  with  brutal  ferocity,  and 
thus  changed  the  mod  fertile  of  regions  into  a  barren 
defert.  In  this  didrefs  the  few  natives,  who  furvived, 
raifed  their  hands  and  hearts  to  Bhagava'n,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  4  Let  him  that  can  deliver  us  from  thefe  dif- 
*  aders  be  our  King ufing  the  word  1't,  which  re¬ 
echoed  through  the  whole  country.  At  that  indant 
arofe  a  violent  dorm,  and  the  waters  of  the  Call  were 
drangely  agitated,  when  there  appeared  from  the  waves 
of  the/river a  man,  afterwards  called  X't,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  faying,  44  abhyam or,  there  is 
no  fear;  and,  on  his  appearance,  the  Baity  as  de¬ 
fended  into  Patdla ,  the  demon  Sanchasura  plunged 
into  the  ocean,  and  the  favage  legions  preferved  them- 
felves  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  King  1'x,  a  fubordi- 
nate  incarnation  of  Mrira,  re-edablifhed  peace  and 
profperity  through  all  Sanc'lia-dwipa ,  through  Barba ~ 
radefa,  Mifra-fl'han ,  and  Arva-Jl'hdn ,  or  Arabia:  the 
tribes  of  Cutila-cejas  and  Hdjyasilas  returned  to  their 
former  habitation,  and  judice  prevailed  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions.  The  place  near  which 
he  fprang  from  the  middle  of  the  Nila  is  named  I'ta, 
or  Lt -Jl'hdn  ;  and  the  capital  of  his  empire,  Mrira ,  or 
Mrira-fl'hdn ,  His  defendants  are  called  Ait,  in  the 
derivative  form,  and  their  country  Aiteya.  The  king 
himfelf  is  generally  denominated  Ait,  and  was  thus 
erroneoufly  named  by  my  Pandit  and  his  friends,  till, 
after  a  long  fearch,  they  found  the  paffage  in  which  his 
adventure  is  recorded.  The  Greeks ,  in  whofe  lan¬ 
guage  aetos  means  an  eagle,  were  very  ready,  as  ufual, 
to  find  an  etymology  for  Ait .  They  admit,  however, 
that  the  Nile  was  fird  called  Aetos ,  after  a  dreadful 
fwelling  of  the  river,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  Ethio¬ 
pians ,  (a;)  and  this  is  conformable  to  what  we  read  in 

the 
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the  Saiva-ratndcara .  At  the  time  of  that  prodigious 
intumefcence  in  the  river,  it  is  faid  that  Prometheus 
was  King  of  Egypt :  but  Prometheus  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  Pramat’he'sa,  a  title  of  Mrira,  figni- 
fying  Lord  of  the  Pramal'lias ,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Jive  fenfes  ;  and  in  that  charaBer  he  is  believed  to 
have  formed  a  race  of  men.  Stephan  us  of  Byzantium 
and  Eustathius  (a)  afiert,  that  Aetus  was  an  Indian 
or  Hindu  ;  but  as  nothing  like  this  can  be  coileBed 
from  the  Purdnas ,  they  confounded,  I  imagine,  I't  or 
Ait  with  Yadu,  of  which  I  fhall  inftantly  lpeak.  The 
chief  ftation  of  I't,  or  A  itam,  which  could  not  have 
been  very  diftant  from  Mrira-Jt'hdn ,  I  take  to  be  the 
celebrated  place  of  worfhip  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (b) 
and  by  Diodorus,  called  Avatum ,  (cj  which  was 
near  Meroe .  It  was  the  fame,  I  believe,  with  the 
Tathis  of  Ptolemy,  and  Tatu  of  Pliny,  fituated  in 
an  ifland,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  is  at  prefent 
known  by  the  name  of  Kurgos ,  and  which  was  fo  near 
Meroe  as  to  form  a  kind  of  harbour  for  it. 

The  origin  of  the  Ydtus  is  thus  related.  IJgra- 
se'na,  or  Ugra,  was  father  of  De'vaci,  who  was 
Crishna’s  mother.  His  fon  Cansa,  having  impri- 
foned  him,  and  ufurped  his  throne,  became  a  mcrci- 
lefs  tyrant,  and  Ihowed  a  particular  animolity  againft 
his  kinfmen  the  Yddavas ,  or  defeendants  of  Yadu, 
to  whom,  when  any  of  them  approached  him,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  ydtu9  or,  be  gone ,  fo  repeatedly,  that  they 
acquired  the  nickname  of  Ydnij  inftead  of  the  re- 
fpeBable  patronymick.  by  which  they  had  been  dif~ 
tinguiihed.  Cansa  made  feveral  attempts  to  deftroy 
the  children  of  Dj/vaci;  but  Crishna,  having  been 
preferved  from  his  machinations,  lived  to  kill  the 
tyrant,  and  reltore  Ugrase'na,  who  became  a  fo- 
vereign  of  the  world.  During  the  infancy,  however, 

of 
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pf  Crishna,  the  perfecuted  Yddavas  emigrated  from 
India ,  and  retired  to  the  mountains  of  the  exterior 
Casha-dwipi  or  Abyjjinia,  Their  leader,  Ya'tu,  was 
properly  entitled  Yadave'ndra,  or  Prince  of  T#- 
davas ;  whence  thofe  mountains  acquired  the  fame  ap^ 
pellation.  They  are  now  called  Ouremidre ,  or  Ardwe- 
midre ,  which  means,  we  are  told,  the  Land  of  Arwe , 
the  firft  king  of  that  country,  (a  ;)  but,  having  heard 
the  true  Sanjcrit  name  pronounced,  in  common  fpeech, 
Yarevinda ,  I  cannot  but  fufpeft  a  farther  corruption 
pf  it  in  the  name  of  the  AbyJJinian  mountains.  Thofe 
Indian  emigrants  are  defcribed  in  the  Pur  anas  as  a 
blamelefs,  pious,  and  even  a  facred,  race;  which  is 
exaftly  the  character  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Ethiopians ,  who  are  faid,  by  Stephan  us  of  By- 
zantium ,  by  Eusebius,  by  Philostratus,  by  Eusta¬ 
thius,  and  others,  to  have  come  originally  from  India 
under  the  guidance  of  Aetus,  or  Ydtu  ;  but  they  con¬ 
found  him  with  King  Ait,  who  never  was  there, 
Ya'dabendra  (for  fo  his  title  is  generally  pronounced) 
feems  to  be  the  wife  and  learned  Indian  mentioned  in 
the  Pajchal  Chronicle  by  the  name  of  Andubarius, 
(h.)  The  king  or  chief  of  the  Ydti^s  is  corre&ly 
named  Ya'tupa,  or,  in  the  weflern  pronunciation, 
Ja'tupa;  and  their  country  would,  in  a  derivative 
form,  be  called,  Jdlupeya.  Now  the  writers  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiflory  affert,  that  the  native  Ethiopians 
give  their  country,  even  at  this  day,  the  names  of 
Itiopia  and  Zaitiopia.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  Ya'tupa  was  the  King  Althiops  of  the  Greek 
mythologies,  who  call  him  the  fon  of  Vulcan  ;  but, 
according  to  the  Purdnas ,  that  defcent  could  not  be 
afcribed  to  Ya'tu,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  to  King 
It;  for  it  will  be  fhown,  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this 
Effay,  that  the  Vulcan  of  Egypt  was  alfo  conhdered 
by  the  Hindus  as  an  avdntara ,  or  fubordinate  incar¬ 
nation  of  Maha'deva. 

Not 
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Not  only  the  land  of  Egypt ,  and  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Nile,  but  even  Africa  itfelf,  had  former¬ 
ly  the  appellation  of  Atria ,  from  the  numerous  fettle- 
merits,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  Ahirs ,  or  Shepherds, .  as  they 
aie  called  in  the  ipoken  Indian  dialebls.  In  Sanfcrit, 
the  true  word  is  Abhir ;  and  hence,  I  conceive,  their 
principal  fiation  in  the  land  of  Gojhen ,  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt ,  was  named  Abaris  and  Avaris ;  for  GliofhehcL 
itfelf,  or  Ghofhdyana ,  means  the  abode  of fhepherds  or 
herdfmen  ;  and  Gojha ,  though  it  alfo  figmfy  a  Gopal ,  or 
Cowherd,  is  explained,  in  Sanfcrit  dictionaries,  by  the 
phrafe  Abhir  aj)  all i,  a  town  or  village  of  Abhir  as  or 
Palis, 

The  mountains  of  Abyffinia  have  in  Sanfcrit  the 
name  of  Nijhadha  ;  and  from  them  flowed  the  Nandd , 
(which  runs  through  the  land  of  Pufhpaverjham  about 
the  lake  Dembea,)  the  Little  Grifhnd ,  or  Tacazze ,  and 
the  Sanchandgd ,  or  -March ;  of  which  three  rivers  we 
Dial l  hereafter  fpeak  more  particularly.  Since  the 
Hindus  place  another  Meru  in  the  Southern  Hemif- 
phere,  we  muff  not  be  furprized  to  find  the  Nila  de¬ 
le  n  bed  by  them  as  ru filing  over  three  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  have  the  fame  names  with  three  fimilar 
ranges  over  which  the  Gangd ,  in  their  opinion,  forces 
its  way,  before  it  enters  the  plains  of  India .  Thofe 
mountains  are  the  Himalaya ,  or,  feat  of  f now,  the  Ni¬ 
jhadha,  and  the  Ilemacuta ,  or  with  a  golden  peak,  '  The 
Hindus  believe  that  a  range  of  African  hills  is  covered 
with  fnow :  the  old  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans :f 
believed  the  fame  thing ;  and  modern  travellers  affert, 
that  fnow  falls  here  and  there  in  fome  parts  of  Africa  : 
but  the  Southern  Himalaya  is  more  generally  called 
Sitdnta,  which  implies  the  end ,  or  limit,  of  cold .  On 
the  Northern  Himalaya  is  the  celebrated  lake  Manafa - 
far  as,  or  Mdnafardvara,  near  Sumeru,  the  abode  of  Gods  ; 
who  are  reprefented  fometimes  as  reclining  in  their 
bowers,  and  fometimes  as  making  aerial  excurfions  in 
their  Vimdnas ,  or  heavenly  cars .  Thus  on,,  or  within* 
2  the 
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the  Southern  Himalaya ,  we  find  the  Lake  of  the  Gods, 
which  correfponds  with  that  in  the  north  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  exiftence  of  the  fouthern  lake  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  while  that  of  the  northern  may  well 
be  called  in  queftion,  (unlefs  there  be  fuch  a  lake  in 
the  unknown  region  between  Tibet  and  the  high  plains 
of  Bokhara;)  for  what  the  Sannyafis  call  Mdnafdrovar^ 
is,  in  truth,  the  Vindhyafaras  of  the  Pur  am .  Beyond 
the  Southern  Lake  of  the  Gods  is  another  Merw,  the 
feat  alfo  of  divinities,  and  the  place  of  their  airy  jaunts; 
for  it  is  declared  in  the  Pur dns ,  as  the  Brahmens  in¬ 
form  me,  that  within  the  mountains,  towards  the 
fource  of  th eNi'ld,  there  are  delightful  groves,  inhabited 
by  deities,  who  divert  themfelves  with  journeying  in 
their  cars  from  hill  to  hill.  The  Greeks  gave  to  that 
Southern  Meru  the  appellation  of  0£ws/  in  allu-* 

lion  to  the  Vimans ,  or  celejlial  cars ;  but  they  meant 
a  range  of  hills,  according  to  Pliny  and  Agatheme- 
rus,  (a,)  not  a  fingle  infulated  mountain.  Pliny, 
who  places  that  mountainous  traft  in  the  fouth  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  makes  it  projeB  a  great  way  into  the  fouthern 
ocean.  Its  weftern  limit  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  and 
the  Nubian  geographer  fpeaks  of  all  the  three  ranges. 
By  the  Chariot  oj  the  Gods ,  we  are  to  underhand  the 
lofty  grounds  in  the  centre  of  the  African  peninfula, 
from  which  a  great  many  rivers,  and  innumerable  ri¬ 
vulets,  flow  in  all  diretlions.  Fires  were  conhantly 
feen  at  night  on  the  fummit  of  thofe  highlands  ;  and 
that  appearance,  which  has  nothing  very  ftrange  in  it, 
has  been  fully  accounted  for  by  modern  travellers. 

We  come  now  to  the  Hdfyasilas ,  or  Halafnis ,  who 
are  mentioned,  I  am  told,  in  the  Pur  anas ,  though 
but  feldom  ;  and  their  name  is  believed  to  have  the 
following  etymology.  C’harma,  having  laughed  at 
his  father  Satyavra'ta,  who  had,  by  accident,  intoxL 

catcd 

(a)  Plin.  \,  6.  c,  30,  1.  5.  c.  1.  1.  2,  c,  106..  Agathem. 
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cated  himfelF  with  a  fermented  liquor,  was  nicknamed 
Hdjyasila ,  or  the  Laugher  ;  and  his  defendants  were 
called  from  him  Hdfyastlas  in  Sanjerit ;  and  in  the 
fpoken  dialers,  Hajyas ,  Hanfelis ,  and  even  Habajhis  ; 
for  the  Arahick  word  is  luppofed  by  the  Hindusto  be 
a  corruption  of  Hdfya.  By  thole  defendants  of  C’har- 
ma  they  underhand  the  African  Negroes,  whom  they 
fuppofe  to  have  been  the  firft  inhabitants  of  AbyJJinia ; 
and  they  place  AbyJJinia  partly  in  the  dwipa  of  Cujha , 
partly  in  that  of  Sane' ha  Proper,  Dr.  Pocock  was  told 
at  the  Cataradis,  that  beyond  them,  or  in  the  exterior 
Cujha-dwip ,  there  were  feven  mountains ;  and  the 
Brahmens  particularly  affedt  that  number.  Thus  they 
divided  the  old  continent  into  feven  large  iflands,  or 
peninfulas;  and  in  each  ifland  we  find  feven  diftridts, 
with  as  many  rivers  and  mountains.  The  following  is 
the  Paurdnic  divifion  of  Cujha-dwip ,  called  exterior^ 
with  refpedl  to  that  of  J ambit : 


Districts. 

Mountains. 

Rivers 

A  py  ay  ana. 

Pujhpaverjha. 

Nandd. 

Pdribhadra, 

Cumudddri . 

Raj  am. 

Devaverjha . 

Cundddri. . 

Culm. 

Ramanaca . 

Vdmadeva. 

Sarajwaii. 

Sum  ana  fa. 

Satasrznga . 

Smivalz. 

Surd eh  ana . 

Sarafa . 

Anumalz . 

A  vijhydta. 

Sahafrajruti . 

Rdcd. 

It  feerns  imnecefTary  to  fet  down  the  etymology  of 
all  thefe  names  ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  S'atasrmga  means  with  a  hundred  peaks ;  and  Sa- 
hasrajruti ,  with  a  thou] and  Jlr earns. 

Between  the  exterior  Cu/ha-dwtp  and  Sane1  ha  Pro¬ 
per  lies,  according  to  the  Pur  an  s ,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nila, 3  the  country  of  Barbara  ;  which  includes,  there¬ 
in  fore, 
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fore,  all  the  land  between  Syene  and  the  confluence  of 
the  Nile  with  the  Tecazze ,  which  is  generally  called 
Barbara  and  Barbar  to  this  day;  but,  in  a  larger  fenfe, 
it  is  underftood  by  the  Paurdnics  to  comprize  all  the 
burning  hands  of  Africa .  Barbara-defa ,  which  an- 
iwers  to  the  Loca  anda  et  ardentia  mentioned  by  Pli¬ 
ny  as  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  was  a  fertile  and  charming 
country  before  it  was  burned ,  according  to  the  Hindu 
legends,  which  will  be  found  in  a  fubfequent  feblion  ; 
firfl,  by  the  approach  of  Su'rya,  or  the  Sun;  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  influence  of  Sani,  or  Saturn .  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  city,  where  Barbarefwara  had  a  diftinguifhed 
temple,  was  called  Barbara-JVhan ,  and  flood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile .  The  Tamo  van  fa ,  or  Children  of 
T  amas,  rcfldcd  in  it;  and  it  is  moft  probably  the 
town  of  Tama,  which  Pliny  places  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  an  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Roman 
miles  above  Syene,  (a.) 

The  crude  noun  Tamas,  in  the  firft  cafe  Tam  ah ,  and 
Tamo  before  certain  confonants,  means  darknefs ;  and 
it  is  alfo  a  title  of  Sani;  whofe  defcendants  are  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  lived  in  Barbara ;  and  are  reprefented  as 
an  ill-clothed,  half-ftarved  race  of  people,  much  like 
the  prefect  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fables  appear  to  be  aftrological,  but  might  have 
had  fome  foundation  in  hiftory,  as  the  Hindu  regents 
of  planets  were,  in  truth,  old  Philofophers  and  Legif- 
lators,  whofe  works  are  ftill  extant. 

Tamah,  or  Saturn,  had  two  wives;  St’havira' 
and  Jarat’ha',  whofe  names  imply  age  and  decre¬ 
pitude.  By  the  former  he  had  (even  Ions,  MrItyu, 
Ca'la,  Da'va,  Ulca',  Ghora,  Adhama,  Canta- 
ca;  by  the  latter  only  two,  Ma'ndya  and  Gulica. 
The  fons  of  Ma'ndya  were  Asubha,  Arisht’iia, 
Gulma,  Pliiia:  thofe  of  Gulica  were  Gadha 

and 
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and  Grahila.  They  were  all  abominable  men,  and 
their  names  denote  every  thing  that  is  horrid.  It  is 
exprefsly  faid  in  the  Pur  anas ,  that  Tamah  was  expel¬ 
led  from  Egypt  exactly  at  the  time  when  A  ram  a,  a 
grandfon  of  Satyavra'ta,  died;  and  his  children  re¬ 
tired  into  Barbara;  and  that  his  grandfon  Gulma, 
reigned  over  that  country  when  it  was  invaded  by  Ca- 
pe'n  asa,  who  will  prefently  appear,  beyond  a  doubt,  to 
be  Cepheus.  The  Tamovanjas  are  defcribed  as  living 
in  Barbara  Proper ,  which  is  now  called  Nubia ,  and 
which  lay,  according  to  the  Indian  geography,  between 
the  dzozpas  of  Sanc’ha  and  of  Cusha  without :  but  the 
other  parts  of  Barbara ,  toward  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
were  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Ra'hu  ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  another  agronomical  tale,  extracted  from 
a  book  entitled  Chintdrnani . 

Ra'hu  is  reprefented,  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  as 
an  immenfe  river-dragon,  or  crocodile,  or  rather  a  fa¬ 
bulous  monfter  with  four  talons,  called  Gratia,  from  a 
root  imply  ing  violent  feizure.  The  word  is  commonly 
Interpreted  hanger ,  or  /hark;  but  in  fome  dictionaries 
it  is  made  fynonymous  to  nacra ,  or  crocodile  ;  and  in 
the  'Put anas  it  feems  to  be  the  creature  of  poetical  fan¬ 
cy.  The  tyrant,  however,  in  his  human  fhape,  had  fix 
children,  Di-iwaja,  Dhu'mra,  Sin  iia,  Lagud'a, 
Dand'a,  and  Cartana,  (which  names  are  applied  to 
comets  of  different  forms,)  all  equally  mifehievous  with 
their  father.  In  his  allegorical  character,  he  was  de¬ 
capitated  by  Vishnu  :  his  lower  extremity  became  the 
Cetu,  or  dragon's  tail ;  and  his  head,  dill  called  Rdhu , 
the  afeending  node  :  but  the  head  is  fuppofed,  when  it 
fell  on  earth,  to  have  been  taken  up  by  P [Win as,  or 
PiV’hin,  and  by  him  placed  at  Rahu-jl'hdn ,  (to  which 
the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Ilerodpohs ),  where  it  was 
worfhipped,  and  gave  oracular  anfwers;  which  may  be 
the  origin  of  the  fpeaking  heads,  mentioned  by  JewiJh 
writers  as  prepared  by  magick.  The  poderity  of 
Ra'hu  were  from  him  denominated  Grdhas ;  and  they 

might 
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might  have  been  the  anceftorsof  thofe  Graii ,  or  Greeks , 
who  came  originally  from  Egypt .  It  is  remarkable 
that  Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony ,  mentions  women  in  * 
Africa  named  Graia ,  who  had  fine  complexions,  and 
were  the  offspring  of  Phorcys  and  Ce'to.  The  Grd- 
has  are  painted  by  the  writers  of  the  Purdnas  in  moft 
unfavourable  colours;  but  an  allowance  mull  be  made 
for  a  fpirit'of  intolerance  and  fanaticifm.  Rahu  was 
worfhipped  in  fome  countries,  as  Hailal,  or  Lucifer, 
(whom  in  fome  refpeQs  he  refembles :)  was  adored  in 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Egypt ,  and  in  Arabia ,  the  Stony 
and  the  Defcrt ,  according  to  Jerom,  in  the  life  of 
Hilarion  ;  but  though  we  mult  fuppofe  that  his  vo¬ 
taries  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  Grdhas  from 
that  inculcated  by  the  Hindus ,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  were  not  fond  of  being  called  Graioi ,  and  very 
feldom  gave  themfelves  that  appellation. 

The  fandy  deferts  in  Egypt ,  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of 
the  Nile9  are  conlidered  by  the  Purdns  as  part  of  Bar¬ 
bara  ;  and  this  may  account  for  what  Herodotus  fays 
of  the  word  Barbaras ,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
applied  by  the  Egyptians  to  all  who  were  unable  to  j 'peak 
their  language ,  meaning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Defert, 
who  were  their  only  neighbours.  Since  the  people  of 
Barbara ,  or  Children  of  Saturn,  were  looked  upon  as 
a  cruel  and  deceitful  race,  the  word  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  men  of  that  difpofuion;  and  the  Greeks 
who  lived  in  Egypt ,  brought  the  appellation  into  their 
new  fettlements,  but  feem  to  have  forgotten  its  primi¬ 
tive  meaning. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nila  we  find  the  Crijhna-giri , 
or  Black  Mountain  of  Barbara ,  which  cap  be  no  other 
than  the  black  and  barren  range  of  hills  which  Mr. 
Bruce  faw  at  a  great  diftance  towards  the  Nile  from 
Tarfowey.  In  the  caves  of  thofe  mountains  lived  the 
Tamavatfas,  of  whom  we  {hall  fpeak  hereafter.  Though 
the  land  of  Barbara  be  faid,  in  the  Burdinas 3  to  lie  be- 
.  .  '  tween 
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tween  the  dwipas  of  Cush  a  and  Sanctia,  yet  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  as  part  of  the  latter.  The  Nile,  on 
leaving  the  burning  fands  of  Barbara ,  enters  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Sanc’ha  Proper ,  and  forces  its  way  through  the 
Hema-cuta,  or  Golden  Mountains;  an  appellation  which 
they  retain  to  this  day.  The  mountain  called  Pan * 
chryfos  by  the  Greeks ,  was  part  of  that  range  which 
is  named  Ollaki  by  the  Arabs :  And  the  Nubian  geo¬ 
grapher  fpeaks  of  the  Golden  Mountains,  which  are  a 
little  above  0 [wan.  Having  palled  that  ridge,  the  Nila 
enters  Cardamafl'hdn ,  or  the  Land  of  Mud ;  which  ob- 
vioufly  means  the  fertile  Egyptian  valley  fo  long  co¬ 
vered  with  mud  after  every  inundation.  The  Purdnas 
give  a  dreadful  idea  of  that  muddy  land ,  and  affert  that 
no  mortal  durft  approach  it:  but  this  we  muft  under¬ 
hand  as  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  firll  colonies, 
who  were  alarmed  by  the  reptiles  and  mongers  abound¬ 
ing  in  it,  and  had  not  yet  feen  the  beauty  and  richnefs 
of  its  fertile  hate.  It  is  exprefsiy  declared  to  be  in 
Mi's ra-Jl' ban ,  or  the  Country  of  a  mixed  People  ;  for 
fuch  is  the  meaning  in  Sanfcrit  of  the  word  Misra . 
Sometimes  the  compound  word  MiSra-JLhdn  is  applied 
to  the  Lower  Egypt ,  and  fometimes  (as  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  wars  of  Capenafd )  to  the  whole  country;  in  which 
fenfe,  I  am  told,  the  word  Gupta-Jl'hdn  isufed  in  anci¬ 
ent  books;  but  I  have  never  yet  feen  it  applied  fo  ex- 
tenfiveiy.  Agupta  certainly  means  guarded  on  allfides ; 
and  Gupta ,  or  guarded ,  is  the  name  of  a  place  reputed 
holy  ;  which  was,  I  doubt  not,  the  famed  Coptos  of  our 
ancient  geographers;  who  mentioned  a  tripartite  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Egypt  exa&ly  conformable  to  the  three 
divifions  of  Misra-fihdn,  particularly  recorded  in  the 
Purdnas .  The  firft  of  them  was  Tapbvana ,  the  Wood¬ 
lands  of  Tapas ,  or  aujlere  devotion ,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais ;  the  fecond,  Misra  Pro¬ 
per,  called  alfo  Cantaca-defa ,  or  the  Land  of  Thorns, 
which  anfwers  to  the  Lower  Egypt ,  or  Heptanomis  ;  and 
the  third  Aranya  and  Atavi,  or  The  Forefts,  emphati¬ 
cally  fo  named,  which  were  fituated  at  the  mouths  of 
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the  Nlldj  and  formed  what  we  call  the  Delia.  The  firft 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  found,  on  their  arrival,  that  the 
whole  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  was  an 
immenfe  foreft  ;  part  impervious,  which  they  called 
A'tam ,  part  uninhabited,  but  pra&icable,  which  had 
the  name  of  Aranya. 

Tapovana  feems  to  have  been  always  adapted  to  reli¬ 
gious  auiterities;  and  the  firlt  Chrijlian  anchorets  ufed 
to  feclude  themfelves  in  the  wilds  of  Thebes  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  contemplation  and  abflraUed  piety.  Thus  we 
read,  that  the  Abbot  Pachomius  retired,  with  his  dif- 
ciples,  to  the  wilderneis  of  Tabenna ,  and  there  built  a 
tnonallery,  the  remains  of  which  are  itill  vifible,  a  day’s 
journey  below  Dendera ,  near  an  ifland  now  called  Ta¬ 
benna ,  and,  according  to  Sicard,  a  little  below  the  fite 
of  Thebes .  The  country  around  Dendera  is  at  this  day 
covered  with  forefis  of  daum  ;  a  tree  which  fomedefcribe 
as  a  dwarf  palm,  and  others  as  a  rhamnus  ;  thence  Den - 
dcra  was  called  by  Juvenal  th cjhady  Tentyra . 

■  \ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  tha^  Tapovana  was  Upper 
Egypt)  or  the  Thcbais ;  for  feveral  places,  the  lituation 
of  which  will  be  clearly  afcertained  in  the  courfe  of 
this  EfTay,  are  placed  by  the  authors  of  the  Purdns  in 
the  forelis  of  Tapas,  The  words  Thebaius  and  Thebinites9 
are  both  laid  to  be  derivatives  of  Thebai ;  but  the  fe- 
cond  of  them  feems  rather  derived  from  Tapbvan  or 
Tabenna .  So  fond  are  nations  of  accommodating  fo¬ 
reign  words  to  their  own  language,  that  the  Arabs , 
who  have  changed  Tapojins  into  Abu  jjair ,  or  Father 
of  Travel ,  have,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  converted  Tabenna 
into  Medhiatabznd ,  or  the  Torun  of  our  Father  j  though 
fome  oi  them  call  it  Me  din  at  Tabu ,  from  Tap  6,  which 
an  Arab  could  not  pronounce.  The  principal  place  in 
thisdivifion  was  Car ddma-JThali)  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Purdns  as  a  temple  of  confiderable  note.  The  le¬ 
gend  is,  that  GupteWara  and  his  con  fort  had  long 

beeo 
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been  concealed  in  the  mud  of  the  NHL,  near  Gupta-Jl'han , 
or  Coptos ;  but  at  length  fprang  from  it,  and  appeared 
at  Cardama-Jl'hah ,  both  wholly  befmeared  with  mud  ; 
whence  they  had  alfo  the  titles  of  Cardame'swara  and 
Cardame'swari.  We  may  obferve,  that  Gupta  figni- 
fies  both  guarded  and  concealed ,  and  in  either  fenfe 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Aiguptos .  As  to  Car - 
dama-j  the  canine  letter  is  fo  often  omitted  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  pronunciation  of  Sanfcrit  words,  that  Cardami  or 
Cadam ,  feems  to  be  the  Cadmus  of  the  Greeks;  and 
we  fhall  hereafter  illuftrate  this  etymology  with  cir- 
cumftances  which  will  fully  confirm  it. 

Misra-ft'han  is  called  alfo  Mifra  and  Mifrena  in  the 
facred  books  of  the  Hindus ;  where  it  is  faid  that  the 
country  was  peopled  by  a  mixed  race,  confiding  of  va¬ 
rious  tribes,  who,  though  living  for  their  convenience 
in  the  fame  region,  kept  themfelves  diftincl,  and  were 
perpetually  difputing*  either  on  their  boundaries,  or, 
which  is  mod  probable,  on  religious  opinions.  They 
feem  to  be  the  mingled  people  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
To  appeafe  their  feuds,  Brahma'  himfelf  defcended  in 
the  character  of  Is  war  a  ;  whence  Mifrefwara  became 
one  of  his  titles.  The  word  Mifr ,  which  the  Arabs 
apply  to  Egypt ,  and  to  its  metropolis,  feems  clearly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Sanfcrit ;  but,  not  knowing  its  origin, 
they  ufe  it  for  any  large  city ,  and  give  the  appellation  of 
Almifran  in  the  dual,  to  Cufa  and  Bafra :  the  fame  word 
is  alfo  found  in  the  fenfe  of  a  boundary ,  or  line  of  fepa- 
ration .  Of  Mifr  the  dual  and  plural  forms  in  Hebrew 
are  Mifraim  and  Mifrvm ,  and  the  fecond  of  them  is 
often  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  people  of  Egypt .  As 
to  the  Mazor ,  or  more  properly,  Masur ,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  trardlators  of  Isaiah  : 
(aj  In  the  old  Englijh  vernon  we  find  the  paffage,  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  thus  rendered,  64  the  brooks 

of  defence  (hail  be  emptied  and  dried  up  fi3  but 
Vol.  ill.  z  Bifhop 

(a)  Chap,  19.  v.  6.  See  2  Kings,  i3„  24. 
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Bifhop  L  owth,  after  fome  commentators,  changes 
the  brooks  of  defence  into  the  canals  of  Egypt;  and 
this  is  obvioufly  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet;  though 
the  form  of  the  word  be  more  like  the  Arabian  plural 
Mufur ,  than  any  form  purely  Hebrew. 

Stephan  us  of  Byzantium  fays,  that  Egypt  was  called 
Myara  by  the  Phenicians  ;  but  furely  this  is  a  miftake 
for  Myfara :  according  to  Suidas,  and  Eusebius,  it 
had  the  name  of  Mejlraia  ;  but  this  I  conceive  fhould 
be  written  Mefraia  from  Mifreya ,  which  may  be  gram¬ 
matically  deduced  from  the  root  Mifr.  The  name 
Cantaca-defa  was  given  to  Mifra  for  a  reafon  fimilar 
to  that  of  Acanthus ,  a  town  and  territory  abounding 
in  thorny  trees . 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and  of 
Herodotus  alfo,  when  he  was  in  their  country,  that 
the  valley  of  Egypt  was  formerly  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  Catarafls :  whether  this 
opinion  be  well  founded,  is  not  now  the  quefiion;  but 
a  notion  of  the  fame  kind  occurs  in  the  Pur  anas ;  and 
the  Brahmens  account,  in  their  way,  for  the  alteration 
which  they  fuppofe  to  have  happened.  Pramoda, 
they  fay,  was  a  king  of  Sanc'ha-dwip  Proper ,  and  re- 
bided  on  the  fir  ore  of  the  fea  called  Sane  hodadhi :  The 
country  was  chiefly  peopled  by  Ml'ecEhas ,  or  fuch  as 
[peak  barbaroufly ,  and  by  favage  Racf tafias,  who  are 
believed  to  be  evil  demons ;  nor  was  a  Angle  Brahman 
to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  who  could  explain  the 
Vedas ,  and  inftrubt  mankind  in  their  duties.  This  great* 
ly  affliblcd  the  pious  king;  till  he  heard  of  a  Rijhi ,  or 
holy  man,  eminent  in  piety  and  in  facred  knowledge, 
who  lived  in  the  country  of  Barbara ,  and  was  named 
Pit’hi,  or  Pit'hinasa,  but  was  generally  dillinguifh- 
ed  by  the  title  of  Pit’hi-rishi.  He  was  viflted  by 
Pramoda  in  perfon,  and  alter  many  intreaties,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  accompany  the  king  to  Sane  ha-dwipa ;  but, 
when  he  faw  the  incorrigible  wickednefs  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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tants,  he  was  wholly  in  defpair  of  effe&ing  any  good 
in  that  country,  and  paffed  the  night  without  fleep. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  repaired  to  the  fea-fhorc, 
where,  taking  water  and  Cusha- grafs  in  his  hand,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  uttering  an  imprecation  on  Sanc’~ 
hgdadhi.  The  God  of  the  Ocean  perceived  his  intent, 
and  threw  himfelf  trembling  at  his  feet,  alking  humbly 
what  offence  he  had  committed.  u  Thy  waters  (an- 
u  fwered  the  Saint)  wafh  a  polluted  region,  into  which 
44  the  king  has  conduced  me,  but  in  which  I  cannot 
44  exift  :  give  me  inllantly  a  purer  piece  of  land,  on 
44  which  I  may  refide,  and  perform  the  duties  of  reli- 
44  gionT  In  that  inftant  the  fea  of  Sanc’ka  retired 
for  the  fpace  of  a  hundred  ybjanas ,  or  492  miles,  and 
left  the  holy  man  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  ground  appear¬ 
ing  on  that  dereliftion.  The  king,  on  hearing  of  the 
•miracle,  was  tranfported  with  joy,  and  caufed  a  Iplen- 
did  palace  to  be  built  on  an  ifland  in  the  territory  new¬ 
ly  acquired:  it  was  called  Pit" hi-fi han,  becaufe  Pit’-* 
hi  refided  in  it,  having  married  the  hundred  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Pramoda;  and,  on  his  beginning  to  read 
le61ures  on  the  Veda ,  he  was  in  a  fhort  time  attended 
by  numerous  difciples.  This  fable,  which  had,  pro¬ 
bably,  fome  foundation  in  truth,  is  related  in  a  book 
entitled  Viswasdra-pracdfa)  or  a  Declaration  of  what 
is  mojl  excellent  in  the  Univerfe . 

Pit"  hi-fi"  hdn  could  not  be  very  diftant  from  Cardan 
ma-Jl' kali)  or  the  city  of  Thebes ,  to  which,  according 
to  the  Brdhmdnda ,  the  Sage  s  daughter,  from  him 
called  Pait’hini,  ufed  to  go  almofl  every  day  for  the 
purpofe  of  worfhipping  MahaTeVa  :  it  feems,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  the  Pathros  of  Scripture,  named  P atnures 
by  th e-Greek  interpreters,  and  Pathuris  by  Pliny,  from 
whofe  context  it  appears  to  have  flood  at  no  great  aif- 
tance  from  Thebes  ;  and  it  was,  certainly,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  It  was  probably  the  fame  place  which  Ptole¬ 
my  calls  Tathyris ,  either  by  ini  flake,  or  in  conformity 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ethiopians^  who  generady 
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fubftituted  the  letter  T  for  P,  which  they  could  not 
articulate.  From  the  data  in  Ptolemy  it  could  not  have 
been  above  fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Thebes ,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  that  large  ifland  formed  by  an  arm  of  the 
Nile,  which  branches  out  at  Ermenth ,  and  rejoins  the 
main  body  of  the  river  at  the  Memnonium.  According 
to  the  old  Egyptians ,  the  fea  had  left  all  Upper  Egypt 
from  the  CataraUs  as  far  as  Memphis  ;  and  the  diftance 
between  thofe  two  places  is  nearly  that  mentioned  in 
the  Pur  anas ,  or  about  a  hundred  yojans.  The  God  of  the 
Ocean,  it  feems,  had  attempted  to  regain  the  land  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  relinquifh  ;  but  Maha'deVa 
(with  a  new  title  derived  from  Nab  has,  or  the  Jky , 
and  I  S' war  a,  or  lord,)  effeflualiy  flopped  his  encroach¬ 
ments  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  Nabha-Jl'han ,  or 
Memphis,  which  was  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the 
many  confiderable  places  in  Mifra,  and  which  appears 
to  have  confifted  of  feveral  detached  parts;  as  1.  JJgra- 
Jh'han ,  fo  called  from  Ugra,  the  Uchoreus  of  the 
Greeks ;  2.  Nabhah,  the  Noph  of  Scripture;  3.  a  part 
named  Mifra;  4.  Mohana-jl'han,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  the  prefent  Mohannan  ;  and  5.  Laya-JVhdn , 
or  Laya-vati ,  vulgarly  pronounced  Laydti ,  the  fuburb 
of  Lete ,  or  Letopolis. 

Rodanafl'han,  or  the  Place  of  Weeping,  is  the 
ifland  in  the  lake  of  MdriJlicL,  or  Maris,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  following  Indian  ftory  in  the 
Vi [10  afar  a  pracafa , 

Peti-suca,  who  had  a  power  of  feparating  his  foul 
from  his  body,  voluntarily  afcended  toward  heaven  ; 
and  his  wife,  MaTisha',  fuppofing  him  finally  de¬ 
parted,  retired  to  a  wildernefs-,  where  fire  fat  on  a  hil¬ 
lock,  ihedding  tears  fo  abundantly,  that  they  formed 
a  lake  round  it;  which  was  afterwards  named  Asm - 
tirt'ha,  or  the  Holy  Place  of  Tears.  Its  waters  were 
black,  or  very  dark  azure;  and  the  fame  colour  is 
afc’ribed  by  Strabo  to  thofe  of  Moeris,  Her  fon  Med- 
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hi,  or  Me;rhi,  Suca,  had  alfo  renounced  the  world, 
and,  feating  himfelf  near  her,  performed  the  fame  re¬ 
ligious  aufterities.  Their  devotion  was  fo  fervent,  and 
fo  long  continued,  that,  the  inferior  Gods  began  to 
apprehend  a  diminution  of  their  own  influence.  At 
length  MaVisha7,  dying  petivrata ,  or  dutiful  to  her 
lord ,  joined  him  among  the  Vijhnu-lcca ,  or  inhabitants 
of  V  ishn u’s  heaven;  and  her  fon,  having  folemnized 
the  obfequies  of  them  both,  raifeda  fumptuous  tern- 
pie,  in  which  he  placed  a  ftatue  of  Vishnu,  at  the  feat 
of  his  weeping  mother;  whence  it  acquired  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Rodanafllidna.  They  who  make  ablu- 
tions  in  the  lake  of  Afru  tirt'ha  (fays  the  Hindu 
writer)  are  purified  from  their  fins,  and  exempt 
u  from  worldly  affe£tions,  afcending  after  death  to 
€6  the  heavenly  Vishnu;  and  they  who  worfhip  the 
Deity  at  Rodanafi'hdn ,  enjoy  heavenly  blifs,  with- 
u  out  being  fubjehl  to  any  future  transmigration.”  No 
lake  in  the  world,  except  that  of  Mceris ,  correfponds, 
both  in  name  and  in  circumftances,  with  that  of  Afru - 
tirdha ,  and  the  ifland  in  the  rnidfl  of  it,  which  was 
alfo  callen  Merhi ,  or  Merhifl'hdn ,  from  the  name  of 
the  prince  who  confecrated  it.  The  two  ftatues  on  it 
were  faid  by  the  Greeks  to  be  thofe  of  Moeris  and 
his  Queen  ;  but  they  appear  from  the  Puranas  to  have 
been  thofe  of  Vishnu,  or  Osiris,  and  of  Ma'risha7, 
the  mother  of  Moeris;  unlefs  the  image  of  the  God 
was  confidered  in  fubllance  as  that  of  the  departed 
king,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Hindu  theologians, 
was  wholly  abforbed  in  the  divine  effence.  Three  lakes, 
in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  have  names  in 
the  Purdns  derived  from  asru,  or  tears.  Firft,  S6~ 
cdfru,  or  Tears  of  Sorrow,  another  name  for  Afru-tir - 
t'ha,  or  Mceris;  fecondly,  Herjhdfru ,  or  Tears  of  Joy  / 
and,  thirdly, ' Anandafru,  or  Tears  of  an  inward  pleafur 
able  Senfation ;  to  both  which  belong  legendary  narra^ 
lives  in  the  Puranas,  One  of  the  infernal  rivers  was 
named  Afrumati,  or  the  Tearjul ;  but  the  firft  of  them 
was  Vaitararii,  where  a  boatman  had  been  ftationed  to, 
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ferry  over  the  fouls  of  mortals  into  the  region  of  Yam  a. 
The  word  vitarana ,  whence  the  name  of  the  river  is 
derived,  alludes  to  the  fare  given  for  the  paflage  over  it. 

III.  We  muft  now  fpeak  particularly  of  Sanc'ha- 
dwtpa  Proper ,  or  the  Island  of  Shells ,  as  the  word  lite¬ 
rally  fignifies ;  for  Sanc'ha  means  a  fea-fhell,  and  is 
generally  applied  to  the  large  buccinum.  The  Red 
Sea,  which  abounds  with  (hells  of  extraordinary  fize 
and  beauty,  was  confidered  as  part  of  the  Sanc'hdbdhi , 
or  Sanc'hodadhi ;  and  the  natives  of  the  country  before 
us  wore  large  collars  of  (hells,  according  to  Strabo, 
both  for  ornament  and  as  amulets.  In  the  Pur  anas , 
however,  it  is  declared,  that  the  dwipa  had  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Sanc'ha  becaufe  its  inhabitants  lived  in  Jhclls , 
or  in  caverns  of  rocks  hollowed  like  (hells,  and  with 
entrances  like  the  mouths  of  them.  Others  infill, 
that  the  mountains  themfelves,  in  the  hollows  of 
which  the  people  fought  (helter,  were  no  more  than 
immenfe  heaps  of  (hells  thrown  on  (liore  by  the  waves, 
and  confolidated  by  time.  The  ftrange  idea  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  habitation  in  a  (hell  was  not  unknown  to  the 
. Greeks ,  who  reprefent  young  Nerites,  and  one  of  the 
two  Cupids,  living  in  (hells  on  the  coafts  of  that  very 
fea.  From  all  circumlfances  collehled,  it  appears, 
that  Sanc'ha-dwipa ,  in  a  confined  fenfe,  was  the 
Troglodytica  of  the  ancients,  and  included  the  whole 
weilern  (liore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that,  in  an  exten- 
(ive  acceptation,  it  comprifed  all  Africa.  The  Tro¬ 
glodytes  ^  or  inhabitants  of  caves ,  are  called  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  alfo,  Sulim ,  becaufe  they  dwelt  in  fucas ,  or  dens  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  word  fuca ,  which  means  a 
den  only  in  a  fecondary  fenfe,  and  fignifies  alfo  an  ar~ 
lour ,  a  booth ,  or  a  tent ,  was  originally  taken  in  the 
fenfe  of  a  cave ,  from  Sancha ;  a  name  given  by  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  Troglodytica  to  the  rude  places 
of  (helter  which  they  found  or  contrived  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  which  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  mouths 
of  large  Jhells .  The  word  Sanc'ha-dwipa  has  alfo 

in 
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in  feme  of  the  Pur  anas  a  fenfe  yet  more  limited,  and 
is  retrained  to  the  land  inhabited  by  the  fnake  Sane' ha* 
nag  a ,  which  included  the  mountains  of  Huhdb ,  or  the 
Serpent,  and  the  AbyJJinian  kingdom  of  Tigre.  The 
fame  region  is,  however,  fometimes  called  Sane' ha - 
vana ,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  wonderfully  fine  country, 
watered  by  noble  rivers  and  firearms,  covered  with 
forefts  of  the  molt  ufeful  and  beautiful  trees,  and  a 
hundred  ybgans  in  length,  or  492  miles;  a  dimenfion 
which  correfponds  exa&ly  enough  with  a  line  drawn 
from  the  fou them  limit  of  Tigre  to  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Huhdb  Mountains,  It  lay  between  the 
Called ,  or  Cdld9  and  the  fea.  Its  principal  river  was 
the  Sanc'ha-negd ,  now  called  Mar  eh  ;  and  its  capital 
city,  near  the  fea-fhore,  where  the  royal  fnake  refided, 
had  the  name  of  Cotimi :  not.  far  from  which  was  a 
part  of  the  mountain  Dyutirndn ,  or  'brilliant ,  fo  called 
from  the  precious  metals  and  gems  with  which  it 
abounded. 

In  the  Dherma-fdjlra ,  both  Ndigas  and  Garudds  are 
named  as  races  of  men  defeended  from  Atri,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  we  (hall  prefentlv  fpeak  more  at  large;  but, 
in  the  language  of  mythology,  the  Nag  as,  or  Uragas , 
are  large  ferpents ;  and  the  Garudds ,  or  Supernas ,  1  ru¬ 
men  fe  birds ,  which  are  either  the  Conders  of  M. 
Buffon,  and  Vulture  Grijfcns  of  Linnaeus,  called 
Rokhs  by  the  Arabian  fabulifls,  and  by  Marco  Polo, 
or  mere  creatures  of  imagination,  like  the  Simorg  of 
the  Ptrjians ,  whom  Sadi  defcribes  as  receiving  his 
daily  allowance  on  the  mountain  of  Kdf.  Whatever 
be  the  truth,  the  legend  of  Sanc'ha-naga  and  Garudds 

is  told  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindus . 

»  • 

The  King  of  Serpents  formerly  reigned  in  Chacra - 
giri,  a  mountain  very  far  to  the  eailward  ;  but  his 
fubje&s  were  obliged  by  the  power  of  Garuda  to 
fup  ply  that  enormous  bird  with  a  fnake  each  day. 
Their  king,  at  length  refufed  to  give  the  daily  pro- 
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vilion,  and  intercepted  it  himfelf,  when  it  was  fent 
by  his  ferpentine  race.  This  enraged  Garud  a,  who 
threatened  to  devour  the  fnakes  and  their  king :  nor 
would  his  menaces  have  been  vain,  if  they  had  not  all 
retired  to  Sanc'ha-dwip ,  where  they  fettled  in  Sane  Ha¬ 
vana ,  between  the  Call  and  the  fea,  near  the  ftation 
of  Swami  Ca'rtice'ya,  God  of  Arms,  where  they 
are  fuppofed  to  live  (till  unmolefted,  becaufe  Garud'a 
dares  not  approach  the  manlion  of  that  more  power¬ 
ful  divinity.  u  They  (fays  the  Indian  writer)  who 
perform  yearly  and  daily  rites  in  honour  of  Sanc’- 
ha-naga  will  acquire  immenfe  riches.”  That 
royal  ferpent  is  alfo  called  Sancha-muc'ha ,  becaufe  his 
mouth  was  like  that  of  a  fhell;  and  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation  is  given  to  the  rocks  on  which  he  dwelt.  The 
Mountains  of  Snakes  are  mentioned  by  the  Nubian 
Geographer,  and  are  to  this  day  called  Hubdby  which 
in  Arabick  means  a  fnake  in  general,  according  to 
Jauheri,  and  a  particular  fpecies  of  ferpent ,  according 
to  Maida'ni.  The  fame  region  was  named  Ophiufa 
by  the  Greeks ,  who  fometimes  extended  that  appella¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  African  continent.  The  breath  of 
Sanc’ha-nagd  is  believed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  a  fiery 
poifonous  wind ,  which  burns  and  deftroys  animals  and 
vegetables  to  the  diilance  of  a  hundred  yojans  round 
the  place  of  his  refidence;  and  by  this  hypothefis  they 
account  for  the  dreadful  effefls  of  the  famiim ,  or  hot 
envenomed  wind,  which  blows  from  the  mountains  of 
Hubab  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Defert.  Two 
RiJhiS)  or  Saints ,  named  Acasti  and  Attica,  un¬ 
dertook  to  flop  fo  tremendous  an  evil.  The  firlt  of 
them  repaired  for  that  purpofe  to  Sancha-vana ,  where 
he  took  his  abode  at  a  place  thence  called  Agafii - 
bhuvana ,  near  the  fea-lhore,  and  not  from  Cofimi  ; 
but  the  gentle  means  to  which  he  had  recourfe  with 
the  royal  fnake  proved  inefFeflual.  A'stica,  by 
harfher  meafures,  had  more  fuccefs ;  and  made  the 
Inake  (fay  the  Brahmens)  not  only  traflable,  but  even 
we))-(lifpofed  to  all  Inch  as  refpeblfully  approached 

him. 
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him.  He  even  reduced  the  fize  of  the  f?rpent  fo  much, 
as  to  carry  him  about  in  an  earthen  velfel :  and  crowds 
of  people  are  now  faid  to  worfhip  him  at  the  place  of 
his  refidence  near  the  river  Call .  This  is,  probably, 
the  fnake  Heredi,  fo  famed  throughout  Egypt .  The 
Mufelmans  infill  that  it  is  a  Shaikh  of  that  name  tranf* 
formed  into  a  fnake  ;  the  Chrijlians ,  that  it  is  Asmo- 
deus,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit;  the  Ajhmugh- 
div  of  the  Perfian  romances ;  and  the  Hindus  are  equal 
to  them  in  their  fuperflitious  notions.  My  learned 
friends  at  Cast  inform  me,  that  the  facred  fnake  is  at 
this  day  vifited  by  travelling  Sannydfis;  but  I  cannot 
allert  this  as  a  fa6l,  having  never  feen  any  Hindu  who 
had  travelled  fo  far.  Thofe  whom  I  have  feen,  had 
never  gone  beyond  the  Euphrates  :  but  they  affured 
me,  that  they  would  have  palled  that  river,  if  they 
had  not  been  deterred  by  reports  of  diflurbances 
among  the  Aral  chiefs  to  the  wellward.  The  boldelt 
religious  adventurers  among  the  Sannydfis  are  thofe 
from  the  north-well  of  India ;  for  no  native  of  Bengal , 
or,  indeed,  of  the  countries  call  of  the  Ganges ,  would 
now  attempt  (at  leafl  I  never  heard  of  any  who  had 
attempted)  fuch  perilous  journies.  As  to  the  belief 
of  the  Hindus ,  that  Attica  put  an  effectual  Hop  to 
the  fiery  breath  of  Sandha-ndga ,  or  the  Samum ,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  relation  of  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  fecond 
public-fpirited  faint  had  no  more  fuccefs  than  the 
fir  11.  ,  - 

We  mull,  obferve,  that  naga ,  or  moiionlefs ,  is  a 
Sanjcrit  name  for  a  mountain ;  and  that  naga ,  its  regu¬ 
lar  derivative,  fignifies  both  a  mountain- fnake  and  a 
wild  elephant :  accordingly  we  read  of  an  -elephant- king 
in  Sand  ha ,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  hvvvh, 
thence  called  Sand  ha- nag  d  ;  and  when  Crishna  had 
(lain  both  him  and  his  fubjedl  elephants,  their -yones 
were  heaped  on  the  banks  of  the  Taeazz'y  which  voin 
that  event  had  the  name  of  Adhmiat'i , 
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The  other  parts  of  Sanc'ha-dwip  Proper,  adjacent 
to  the  fea,  were  inhabited  by  the  fubjects  of  Sanc’ha- 
sura,  whole  palace  was  a  Jliell  in  the  ocean:  but  they 
are  faid  to  have  refided  in  J hells  on  or  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  African  continent.  They  are  reprefented 
as  cannibals,  and  even  as  demons  incarnate,  roaming 
by  night,  and  plundering  the  flat  country,  from  which 
they  carried  off  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
they  devoured  alive  ;  that  is,  perhaps,  as  raw  flefh  is 
now  eaten  in  AbyJJinia.  From  this  account  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  Sanc'hafuras  lived  in  the  caves  of 
mountains  along  the  coaft,  while  their  king  refided  in 
a  cavern  of  the  fmall  ifland  Suakem ,  where  there  ftill 
is  a  confiderable  town,  in  the  middle  of  a  "large  bay. 
He  there,  probably,  concealed  his  plunder;  and  thence 
was  reported  to  dwell  in  the  ocean.  The  name  of 
that  illand  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Sukhim , 
the  plural  of  Sukh,  in  Hebrew ,  and  the  Sanc'h  of  the 
Hindus .  By  the  ancient  geographers  it  is  called  both 
Sukhce ,  and  the  Harbour  of  preferving  Gods,  from  the 
prefervation ,  I  fuppofe,  of  Sanc'ha-dwip ,  and  its  in¬ 
habitants,  by  the  divine  afliftance  of  Crishna;  who, 
with  an  army  of  deities,  attacked  and  defeated  Sanc’~ 
hasura,  purfuing  him  even  through  the  fea,  where  he 
drew  the  monfter  from  his  Jliell,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Befides  thefe  firft  inhabitants  of  Sanc'ha-dwip  a,  who 
are  deferibed  by  the  mythologills  as  elephants ,  demons , 
and  fnakes ,  we  find  a  race,  called  S* hand ha-y anas, 
who  are  the  real  Troglodytes ,  or  Shangalas ;  for  la  is  a 
regular  termination  of  Sanfcrit  adjeHives,  as  Bhdgala , 
fortunate;  Sihhala ,  lion-like ;  Bengala ,  which  pro¬ 
perly  means  belonging  to  the  country  of  Benga.  They 
were  defendants  of  Atri,  before  named,  whofe  hif- 
tory,  being  clofely  conne&ed  with  that  of  the  Sacred 
Ifles  in  the  weft,  deferves  peculiar  attention.  He  fprang 
((ay  the  writers  of  the  Pur  anas)  from  the  mind  of 
Brahma',  who  appointed  him  a  Prajapati ,  or  Lord  of 
Creatures :  commanding  him  to  produce  a  numerous 

race, 
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race,  and  entrufting  him  with  the  Vedas ,  which  had 
exifted  eternally  in  the  divine  idea,  that  he  might  in- 
flruB:  his  pofterity  in  their  civil  and  religious  duties. 
Atri  firft  repaired  to  a  weftern  region,  where  he  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  the  lovely  Tubina-rasmi ,  or  with 
dewy  beams .  He  thence  pafl'ed  into  the  country  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  river  Sandha-ndgd9  where  proceeding  to 
the  Sand  ha-mud  ha  hills,  he  fat  on  the  Sweta-giri 9  or 
White  Mountain ,  fixed  in  deep  meditation  on  the  au¬ 
thor  of  his  exiftence.  His  arrival  was  quickly  known, 
throughout  the  country  •  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  it 
came  to  worfhip  him,  bringing  even  their  wives  and 
daughters,  that  they  might  bear  children  by  fo  holy  a 
perfonage :  but  his  days  and  nights  being  wholly  devoted 
to  contemplation  and  facred  afts,  his  only  time  for 
dalliance  was  during  the  morning  twilight.  He  became, 
however,  the  anceftor  of  a  confiderable  nation,  who 
were  diftributed,  like  other  Hindus ,  into  the  facerdotal, 
military,  commercial,  and  fervile  claffes. 

t  .  «  \ 

His  firft  born,  Sanc’ha'yana,  had  a  fair  complexion, 
and  great  bodily  ftrength;  but  was  irreligious,  turbu¬ 
lent,  and  libidinous,  eating  forbidden  flefh,  and  living 
in  the  caverns  of  rocks.  Nor  were  his  brethren  and 
their  offspring  better  in  the  end  than  himfelf.  Thus 
the  Jews ,  who  have  borrowed  many  Indian  fables, 
which  were  current,  I  fuppofe,  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  infift,  in  their  Talmud ,  that  Adam  begat  none 
but  demons  till  he  was  150  years  old,  (a  )  The  pious 
patriarch,  deeply  afflifled  by  the  vices  of  his  children, 
expoftulated  with  them  long  in  vain;  and  feeing  no 
remedy,  contented  himfelf  with  giving  them  the  beff 
advice;  teaching  them  how  to  make  more  habitable 
caves  in  the  mountains ;  pallis ,  or  arbours  under  trees  ; 
and  gho/has ,  or  inclofures,  for  their  herds ;  permitting 
them  to  eat  what  they  pleafed  ;  commanding  them  to 
dwell  conftantly  on  the  mountains  affigned  to  them. 


(a)  Eruvin,  p.  18, 
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and  to  take  particular  care  of  the  fpot  which  their 
forefather  inhabited,  calling  it  from  his  name  Atri* 
Jlhdn.  After  this  arrangement,  he  left  them,  and 
went  to  the  country  near  the  Sindhu ,  or  Indus ,  fettling 
on  the  Devamcd  Mountains,  where  he  avoided  the 
morning- twilight^  which  had  before  been  unprofper- 
ous,  and  produced  a  race  eminent  in  virtue;  for 
whom,  when  they  multiplied,  he  built  the  famous  city 
of  N agar  a ,  emphatically  fo  called,  and  generally 
named  Deva-nagara ,  which  flood  near  the  fite  of  the 
modern  CdbuL 

Since  the  Sweta-giri ,  on  which  Atri-Jl'han  is  de¬ 
clared  to  have  flood,  was  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  river  Sancha-ndgd ,  it  is  moft  probably  the  fame 
\vTith  the  Aruba  tzaadci)  or  White  Mountain,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  fays,  that  it  is  the  moil 
confiderable  fettlement  of  the  Shangalas .  It  hands 
almoh  due  north-weft  from  Dobarowa ,  and  is  nearer 
by  one-third  to  the  March  than  to  the  Tacazze .  The 
pallis ,  or  arbours,  of  the  Shangalas  are  fully  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  a  manner  entirely  conformable 
to  the  defcriptions  of  them  in  the  Puranas ,  except 
that  they  are  not  faid  always  to  be  covered  with  fkins. 
The  Palis  of  India  live  hill  in  fimilar  arbours  during 
the  greafceh  part  of  the  year.  That  the  Sanc'hdyanas 
were  the  predeceffors  of  the  Shangalas ,  I  have  no 
doubt;  though  the  former  are  faid  to  have  white  com¬ 
plexions,  and  the  latter  to  be  black ;  for,  not  to  inhh 
that  the  climate  alone  would,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  effebl  a  change  of  complexion,  it  is  probable 
that  the  race  might  be  mixed,  or  that  moil  of  the  old 
and  genuine  Sanclialas  might  have  been  extermi¬ 
nated;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  race  of  white  Ethiopians , 
who  lived  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile ,  (a.)  Though 
Atri-Jl'han  be  applied  in  the  Purdns  to  the  country 
alfo  of  the  Sane'  hay  anas ,  as  well  as  to  the  ftation  of 

Atri, 

( a)  Lib.  5.  Cap.  70. 
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Atri,  yet  the  regular  derivative  from  his  name  is 
A'treyd;  and  we  find  accordingly  a  part  of  Ethiopia 
named  JEtheria  by  the  Greeks ,  who  called  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  Etherii .  And  Strabo  confines  this  appellation 
to  a  particular  tribe,  who  feem  to  be  the  Attiri  of 
Ptolemy,  and  live  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tacazze 
and  the  Mar  eh ,  (a).  They  were  A'treyas ,  or  defend¬ 
ed  from  Atri  :  but  the  Greeks ,  as  ufual,  referred  a 
foreign  epithet  to  a  word  in  their  own  language.  In 
the  Dionyjiacks  of  Nonnus  we  read  of  ‘AsjS^o*  M egons, 
which  is  tranflated  Meroey  with  perpetual  fummer  ;  but 
furely  the  word  can  have  no  fuch  meaning;  and  Meroe 
muff  have  been  fo  named,  becaufe  it  was  once  the 
capital  of  JEtheria ,  (b). 

It  appears  from  the  Purdns ,  that  the  Sane' hay  anas 9 
or  old  Shangalasy  were  not  deftitute  of  knowledge; 
and  the  Brahmens  admit  that  they  poffeffed  a  part  at 
lead  of  the  Vedas . 

IV.  The  hidory  of  the  Cutila-cetasy  or  men  with 
curled-hair ,  is  difguifed  in  the  following  legend* 
Sagara,  an  ancient  monarch,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  fdgara ,  or  ocean ,  was  going  to  perform  the  Aswa- 
medha ,  or  facrijice  of  a  horfe ;  when  Indra  defended, 
and  dole  the  viftim,  which  he  conveyed  to  a  place 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gangd ,  where  the  fage  Capita 
was  intent  on  his  religious  auflerities.  The  God  of  the 
Firmament  there  tied  the  horfe  by  the  fide  of  the  holy 
man,  and  retired  unperceived  by  bim.  The  mo¬ 
narch,  miffing  the  confecrated  horfe,  difpatched  his 
fixty  thoufand  fons,  or  defendants,  in  fearch  of  him* 
They  roved  over  the  whole  earth,  and  finding  him 
at  lad  near  the  manfion  of  Capila,  accufed  him  of 
the  facrilege,  and  began  to  treat  him  with  vio¬ 
lence  ;  but  a  flame  iffued  from  the  eyes  of  the 
faint,  which  confumed  them  all  in  an  tnflant.  Their 

father, 


(a )  Strabo,  B.  1 1,  p,  82, 


(b)  Dionyf.  B.  17.  v.  396, 
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father,  being  apprifed  of  their  death,  fent  an  army 
againft  Capila,  who  Hood  fixed  to  receive  them  ; 
and,  when  they  approached,  unbound  his  ja'ta ,  or 
long  plaited  hair ,  and,  giving  it  a  twill,  flruck  the 
ground  twice  or  thrice  with  it,  calling  an  oblique 
glance  of  contempt  on  his  adverfaries.  In  that  mo¬ 
ment  an  army  of  men,  with  curled  hair ,  fprang  from 
the  earth,  attacked  the  legions  of  Sagara,  and  defeated 
them.  After  their  viflory,  they  returned  to  the  fage, 
alking  who  they  were,  and  demanding  a  fit  place  of 
abode.  Capila  told  them,  that  they  were  Jatdpat , 
or  produced  by  th  tfall  of  his  locks  on  the  ground;  that 
from  the  fide  look  which  he  had  call  on  his  enemies, 
their  hair  was  cutila ,  or  crifp ;  that  they  fhould  thence 
be  called  Cutilas  and  Culilas-cefas ;  that  they  mult  be 
yat'hata'hyas ,  or  live  as  they  were  when  produced  by 
him  ;  that  is,  always  prepared  for  jult  war;  that  they 
mull  repair  to  Sanc'ha-dwip ,  and  form  a  fettlement, 
in  which  they  would  encounter  many  difficulties,  and 
be  continually  harralfed  by  bad  neighbours ;  but  that, 
when  Crishna  fhould  overpower  and  deltroy  Sanc- 
ha'sura,  he  would  eftablifh  their  empire,  and  fecure 
it  from  future  moleltation.  They  accordingly  tra¬ 
velled  through  the  interior  Ciijha-dwtpa ,  where  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  chofe  to  remain,  and  received 
afterwards  a  terrible  overthrow  from  Parasu-ra'ma. 
The  others  palfed  into  Sandha-dwip ,  and  fettled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cali :  but  having  revolted  againft 
De'vanahusha,  they  were  almoll  wholly  extirpated 
by  that  potent  monarch. 

Violent  feuds  had  long  fubfilled  between  the  family 
of  Gautama  on  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  Viswa- 
mitra  and  Jamadagni  on  the  other.  The  kings  of 
Cujha-dwlp  within  took  the  part  of  Gautama;  and 
the  Haihayas ,  a  very  powerful  nation  in  that  country, 
(whom  I  believe  to  have  been  Per  flans were  invete¬ 
rate  againft  Jamadagni,  whom  they  killed  after  de¬ 
feating  his  army.  Among  the  confederates  in  Cujha - 
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dwipa  were  the  Ro'macas 9  or  dreffed  in  hair-cloth  ;  the 
Sacas ,  and  a  tribe  of  them  called  Sacafenas;  the  Hin¬ 
dus  of  the  Cfhatriya  clafs,  who  then  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cacfhus ,  or  Oxus  ;  the  Pdraficas ,  a  nation  be¬ 
yond  the  Nile  ;  the  Barbaras,  ox  people  of  Nubia ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Cdmboja  ;  the  Cirdtas  and  Haritas ,  two 
tribes  of  the  Palis  ;  and  the  Yavanas ,  or  anceftors  of 
the  Greeks .  Thefe  allies  entered  India ,  and  defeated 
the  troops  of  Viswa'mitra  in  the  country  called 
Yudha-bhumi ,  or  the  Land  of  War;  now  Yehud ,  be- 
tween  the  Indus  and  the  BehaL 

Parasu-ra'ma,  the  fon  of  Jamadagni,  but  fup- 
pofed  afterwards  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  divine 
eifence  in  a  human  form,  was  enraged  at  the  fuccefs 
of  the  confederates,  and  circulated  a  publick  decla¬ 
ration,  that  Na'red  had  urged  him  to  extirpate  them 
entirely ;  alluring  him,  that  the  people  of  Cujha- 
divipa ,  who  dwelt  in. the  hollows  of  mountains,  were 
cravyddas ,  or  carnivorous  ;  and  that  their  King  Cra- 
vy a'da'dhxpeti,  or  Chief  Ruler  of  Cannibals ,  had 
polluted  both  earth  and  water ,  which  were  two  of  the 
eight  forms  of  Lsa,  with  the  mangled  limbs  and  blood 
of  the  ffrangers,  whom  he.  and  his  abominable  fub- 
jects  had  cruelly  devoured.  After  this  proclamation, 
Parasu-Pva'ma  invaded  Cufha-dwip ,  and  attacked  the 
army  of  Cr a v,  y ada' d h  ip e  t  i  ,  who  hepped  from  the 
ranks,  and  challenged  him  to  (ingle  combat.  They 
began  with  hurling  rocks  at  each  other ;  and  Rama 
was  nearly  crufhed  under  a  mountain  thrown  by  his 
adverfary;  but,  having  difengaged  himfelf,  he  darted 
huge  ferpents,  which  enfolded  the  giant  in  an  inex¬ 
tricable  maze,  and  at  length  deftroyed  him.  The 
blood  of  the  monlier  formed  the  Lohila-ohamHa ;  and 
that  of  his  army,  the  Lohitodd ,  or  river  with  bloody 
waters .  It  is,  I  believe,  the  Adonis  of  the  ancients, 
now  called  Nahru  Ibrahim ,  the  waters  of  which,  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  have  a  fanguine  tint.  I 
fuppofe  CravyVda'dhipeti  to  be  the  Lycurgus 
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E  don  os  of  the  Greeks ,  who  reigned  in  Palejline ,  and  in 
the  country  around  Damafcus.  His  friend  Caice'ya, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Orontes,  renewed  the  fight, 
and  was  alfo  flain.  Then  came  the  King  of  the  Cutila - 
cefas ,  and  Mahasyama,  ruler  of  the  Syama-muc'has , 
andufually  refiding  in  Arva-jl'han^  or  Arabia  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  I  conceive  to  be  Blemys  ;  and  the  fecond 
Arab  us,  whom  the  Greek  Mythologifts  alfo  named 
O  rob  an  das  and  Oruandes.  They  fought  a  long  time 
with  valour,  but  were  defeated;  and,  on  their  humili¬ 
ating  themfelves,  and  imploring  forgivenefs,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  retire,  with  the  remains  of  their  army,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cdfo,  where  they  fettled;  while  Para'su- 
ra'ma,  having  terminated  the  war  in  Cujha-dwipa , 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  deftined  to 
meet  with  adventures  yet  more  extraordinary* 


This  legend  is  told  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  poet  Non n us,  a  native  of  Egypt ;  who  fays,  that, 
after  the  defeat  of  Lycurgus,  the  Arabs  yielded,  and 
offered  facrifices  to  Bacchus;  a  title  corrupted  from 
Bhagavat,  or  the  preferving  power ,  of  which  a  ray 
or  portion  had  become  incarnate  in  the  perfon  of  Para'- 
su-ra/ma.  He  relates,  that  u  Blemys,  with  curled - 
44  hair ,  chief  of  the  ruddy  or  Erythrean  Indians ,  held 
44  up  a  bloodlefs  olive  branch  with  the  fupplicating 
44  troops,  and  bowed  a  fervile  knee  to  Dionysos,  who 
44  had  (lain  his  Indian  fubje&s;  that  the  God,  behold- 
44  ing  him  bent  to  the  ground,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
44  and  raifed  him  ;  but  conveyed  him,  together  with 
44  his  many-tongued  people,  far  from  the  dark  Ery- 
4£  threan  Indians  (Tince  he  abhorred  the  government 
tc  and  manners  of  Deriadeus)  to  the  fkirt  of  Arabia  ; 
44  that  he,  near  the  contiguous  ocean,  dwelt  in  the 
“  happy  region,  and  gave  a  name  to  the  inhabitants  of 
44  its  towns;  but  that  rapid  Blemys  paffed  onward  to 
44  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  with  feven  branches,  deftined 
“  to  be  contemporary  ruler  over  the  people  of  Ethiopia; 
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u  that  the  low  ground  of  Etherian  Meroe  received  him 
6C  as  a  chief,  who  Ihould  leave  his  name  to  the  Blemyes 
66  born  in  fubfequent  ages,  (a)'” 

The  emigration  of  the  Cutila-cefas  from  India  to 
Egypt ,  is  mentioned  likewife  by  Philostratus  in  his 
life  of  Apollonius.  When  that  lingular  man  vilited 
the  Brahmens  who  lived  on  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
Sri-nagara,  at  a  place  now  called  Triioci-ndrayana , 
near  the  banks  of  the  Cedara-gangd ,  the  chief  Brah - 
man,  whom  he  calls  I  arch  as,  gave  him  the  following 
relation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Ethiopians . 
44  They/ redded  (faid  he)  formerly  in  this  country, 
44  under  the  dominion  of  a  king  named  Ganges;  du- 
44  ring  whofe  reign  the  Gods  took  particular  care  of 
44  them,  and  the  earth  produced  abundantly  whatever 
44  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence ;  but,  having  flain 
44  their  king,  they  were  confidered  by  other  Indians  as 
44  defiled  and  abominable.  Then  the  feeds  which  they 
54  committed  to  the  earth  rotted  ;  their  women  had 
44  conftant  abortions;  their  cattle  was  emaciated  ;  and, 
44  wherever  they  began  to  build  places  of  abode,  the 
44  ground  funk,  and  their  houles  fell.  The  fpirit  of 
44  the  murdered  king  incelfantly  haunted  them,  and 
44  would  not  be  appeafed  until  the  ablual  perpetrators 
44  of  the  murder  had  been  buried  alive ;  and  even  then 
44  the  earth  forbad  them  to  remain  longer  in  this  coun- 
44  try.  Their  fovereign,  a  fon  of  the  river  Ganges , 
44  was  near  ten  cubits  high,  and  the  moll  majellic 

44  perfonage  that  ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  man. 

45  His  father  had  once  very  nearly  overflowed  all  India; 
64  but  he  direbled  the  courfe  of  the  waters  towards 
4‘  the  fea,  and  rendered  them  highly  beneficial  to  the 
44  land;  the  goddefs  of  which  fupplied  him,  while  he 
44  lived,' with  abundance,  and  fully  avenged  his  death, 
44  (h)”  The  bafis  of  this  tale  is  unqueltionably 

Vo  l.  III.  Aa  Indian 9 
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(a)  Dionyfiac.  B.  17.  v.  385— -397. 

(b )  Philoftr.  Apollon.  B.  3.  ch.  6. 
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Indian ,  though  it  be  clearly  corrupted  in  fome  parti* 
culars.  No  Brahmen  was  ever  named  Iarchas ,  which 
may  be  a  corruption  of  ArJJia ,  or  Arcjha,  or,  poffibly, 
of  Y  asca,  the  name  of  a  fage,  who  wrote  a  gloffarv 
for  the  Vedas :  nor  was  the  Ganges  ever  confidered 
as  a  male  deity;  but  the  fon  of  Ganga',  or  Ga'nge'ya, 
was  a  celebrated  hero.  According  to  the  Hindu  le¬ 
gends,  when  C api la  had  deftroyed  the  children  of 
Sagara,  and  his  army  of  Cuiila-cejas  had  migrated 
to  another  dvnpa ,  the  Indian  monarch  was  long  in- 
confolable ;  but  his  great  grandfon  Bhagirat’ha, 
conduced  the  prefent  Ganges  to  the  fpot  where  the 
afhes  of  his  kindred  lay  ;  and  they  were  no  fooner 
touched  by  the  divine  water,  than  the  fixty  thoufand 
princes  fprang  to  life  again.  Another  ftory  is,  that, 
when  the  Ganges ,  and  other  great  rivers,  were  fwoln  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Goddefs  of  Earth  was  appre- 
henfive  of  a  general  inundation,  Bhagirat'ha 
(leaving  other  holy  men  to  take  care  of  inferior 
rivers)  led  the  Ganges  (from  him  named  Bhdgz- 
rat' hi )  to  the  ocean,  and  rendered  her  falutary  to  the 
earth,  inftead  of  deftru&ive  to  it.  Thefe  tales  are  ob- 
viouily  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  that  told  by  Iar¬ 
chas,  but  with  fome  variations,  and  additional  cir- 
cumftances.  Apollonius  moft  certainly  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language ;  nor  is  it,  on  the 
whole,  credible,  that  he  was  ever  in  India  or  Ethiopia , 
or  even  at  Babylon .  He  never  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels:  but  the  fophift  Philostratus,  who  feems  to 
have  had  a  particular  deiign  in  writing  the  hiftory  of 
his  life,  might  have  poffeffed  valuable  materials,  by 
the  occafional  ufe  of  which  he  impofed  more  eafily  on 
the  publick.  Some  traveller  might  have  converfed 
with  a  fet  of  ignorant  Sannyajis ,  who  had  (what  moft 
of  them  now  have)  an  imperfefl  knowledge  of  ancient 
legends  concerning  the  Devdats  :  and  the  defcription 
which  Philostratus  gives  of  the  place  in  the  hills, 
where  the  fuppofed  Brahmens  refided,  correfponds 
exactly  with  a  place  called  Triloci-ndrayana  in  the 
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Purdns ,  which  has  been  defcribed  to  me  from  the  in¬ 
formation  of  Sannydjis ,  who  ignorantly  called  it  Triyo- 
gindrdyan ;  but  for  a  particular  account  of  it,  I  mud 
refer  to  a  geographical  and  hiftorical  defcription  of  the 
Ganges ,  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it$  which  I  have 
nearly  completed. 

The  people  named  Guiila-cefds  are  held  by  fome 
Brahmens  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Hdfyasilas ,  or  at  lead 
a  branch  of  them;  and  fome  fuppofe  that  the  Hdfyasilas 
are  the  before  mentioned  remnant  of  the  Cu'tila-cefas . 
who  fird  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and,  after 
their  expul  fid  n  from  Egypt  by  DeVa-nahusha,  were 
fcattered  over  the  African  deferts.  The  Gaituli ,  or 
Gaily  li ,  were  of  old  the  mod  powerful  nation  in  Africa  ; 
and  I  fhould  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  defcendants  of  the 
fird  Cutilas^  or  Cutils ,  (for  fo  they  are  frequently 
called,  efpecially  in  converfation,}  who  fettled  fird 
near  the  Cali  river,  and  were  alfo  named  Hdfyasilas : 
but  they  muft  have  dwelt  formerly  in  Bengal ,  if  there 
be  any  hidorical  bafis  for  the  legend  of  Gapila,  who 
was  performing  aPts  of  religious  auderity  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges ,  near  old  Sdgar ,  or  Gangd ,  in  the  Sun- 
derbans .  They  were  black,  and  had  curled  hair,  like' 
the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  :  but  at  pre- 
fent  there  are  no  fuch  negroes  in  India ,  except  in  the 
Andaman  Ifiands,  which  are  now  faid  to  be  peopled 
by  cannibals,  as  they  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  at 
lead  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  From  Anda?nan  the 
Greeks  made  Eudaimon ,  and  conceived  it  to  be  the 
refidence  of  a  good  Genius.  It  is  certain,  that  very 
ancient  datues  of  Gods  in  India  have  crilp  hair,  and 
the  features  of  negroes.  Some  have  caps,  or  tiaras, 
with  curls  depending  over  their  foreheads 5  according 
to  the  precife  meaning  of  the  epithet  Cutildlaca 
Others,  indeed,  feem  to  have  their  locks  curled  by 
art,  and  braided  above  in  a  thick  knot ;  but  I  have 
feen  many  idols  on  which  the  woolly  appearance  of 
the  hair  was  fo  well  reprefented  as  to  preclude  all 
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doubt$  and  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  they  were 
made  by  the  Cutila-cefas  when  they  prevailed  in  this 
country.  The  Brahmens  afcribe  thefe  idols  to  the 
Bauddhas ;  and  nothing  can  hurt  them  more,  than  fo  fay 
that  any  of  their  own  Gods  had  the  figure  of  Hauajhis , 
or  Negroes :  and  even  the  hair  of  Buddha  himfelf,  for 
whom  they  have  no  fmall  degree  of  refpebt,  they  con- 
fider  as  twilled  in  braids,  like  that  of  forne  modern 
Sannyajis :  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  thick  lips 
and  flat  nofes  of  thofe  ancient  images  :  nor  can  it  sea¬ 
sonably  be  doubted,  that  a  race  of  negroes  formerly 
had  power  and  pre-eminence  in  India .  In  feveral  parts  of 
India ,  the  mountaineers  have  ftill  fome  refemblance  to 
negroes  in  their  countenance  and  hair,  which  is  curled, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  wool.  It  is  very  probable  that, 
by  intermarriages  with  other  outcafls,  who  have  black 
complexions,  but  ftraight  hair,  they  have  changed  in  a 
courfe  of  ages,  like  the  Cutila-cefas ,  or  old  Egyptians : 
for  the  modern  Copts  are  far  from  anfwering  to  the 
defcription  given  by  Herodotus  ;  and  their  features 
differ  confiderably  from  thofe  of  the  mummies,  arid  of 
ancient  flatues  brought  from  Egypt ,  whence  it  appears 
that  their  anceftors  had  large  eyes  with  a  long  flit,  pro- 
jebling  lips,  and  folded  ears  of  a  remarkable  fize. 

V.  Of  the  Syama-muc'has ,  who  migrated  from  India , 
the  origin  is  not  yet  perfectly  known  ;  but  their  faces 
were  black,  and  their  hair  ftraight,  like  that  of  the 
Hindus  who  dwell  on  the  plains.  They  were,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the Jlraight- haired  Ethiops  of  the  ancients,  (a;) 
and  their  king,  furnamed  Mahasyama,  or  the  Great 
Black ,  was  probably  the  king  Arabus,  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  mythologifts,  who  was  contemporary  with 
N in  us.  They  were  much  attached  to  the  Cutila-cejas , 
whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
t\yo  nations  were  nearly  the  fame.  It  is  believed  that 
they  were  the  firlt  inhabitants  of  Arva-JIhdn^OT  Arabia; 

_  •  ,  %  but 
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but  paffed  thence  into  A/rick ,  and  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  part  of  Egypt  which  lies  to  the  eaft 
of  that  river,  is  by  fome  confidered  as  part  of  Arabia  ; 
and  the  people  who  lived  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Meroe,  were  by  Juba  faid  to  be  Arabs. 

VI.  The  firft  origin  of  the  Ddnavas ,  or  Children  of 
D'ANu,  is  as  little  known  as  that  of  the  tribe  laft  men¬ 
tioned;  but  they  came  into  Egypt  from  the  weft  of 
India ;  and  their  leader  was  Beli,  thence  named  Da- 
nave'ndra,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  the  Padma ~ 
mandira  was  ere&ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Givmudavati. 
The  Ddnavas ,  whom  he  governed,  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Purdnas  among  the  inhabitants  of  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  the  Call . 

.  As  to  the  Stri-rdjya ,  or  country  governed  by  women , 
the  Hindus  affert,  that  the  fovereign  of  it  was  always  a 
Queen;  and  that  all  her  officers,  civil  and  military,  were 
females;  while  the  great  body  of  the  nation  lived  as  in 
other  countries;  but  they  have  not  in  this  refpect 
carried  the  extravagance  of  fable  to  the  fame  pitch 
with  the  Greeks  in  their  accounts  of  the  Amazons . 
It  is  related  in  the  Malldri  Mdhdtmya  that  when  Ra'- 
vana  was  apprehenfive  of  being  totally  defeated,  he 
fent  his  wives  to  diftant  countries,  where  they  might 
be  fecure :  that  they  firft  fettled  on  the  Indian  pe- 
ninfula,  near  the  file  of  Srirangapattana ,  or  Seringa - 
patnam;  but  that  being  difturbed  in  that  ftation, 
part  of  them  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Dwdracd , 
in  Gujarat ,  and  part  into  Sancha-dwipa ,  where  they 
formed  a  government  of  women,  whence  their  fet- 
tlement  was  called  Stri-rdjya.  It  was  on  the  fea-liiore, 
near  the  Cula  Mountains,  extending  about  forty  yojanas 
in  length,  and  furrounded  by  low  fwampy  grounds, 
named  Jalabhiimi ,  in  Sanfcrit ,  and  Daldal  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  idiom.  Stri-rdjya ,  therefore,  muft  be  the  country  of 
''■Saba,  now  AJfab ,  which  was  governed  by  a  celebrated 
Oueen,  and  the  land  round  which  has  to  this  day  the 
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name  of  Taltal.  The  Cula  Mountains  are  that  range 
which  extends  from  Dobarowa  (the  Coloe  of  the  and*? 
ent  geographers)  to  the  fource  of  the  Tacazze ,  which 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Marfh  of  Coloe ;  a  word  which  I 
fuppofe  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit . 

VII.  Y avan  a  is  a  regular  participal  form  of  the 
root^w,  to  mix  ;  fo  that  yavana,  like  misra ,  might  have 
fignified  no  more  than  a  mingled  people:  but  finceyw* 
or  the female  nature ,  is  alfo  derived  from  the  fame  root* 
many  Pandits  infill  that  the  Yavanas  were  fo  named 
from  their  obflinate  affertion  of  a  fuperior  influence  in 
the  female  over  the  linga^oxmale  nature ,  in  producing  a 
perfed  offspring.  It  may  feem  flrange  that  a  queflion 
of  mere  phyfiology  fhould  have  occafioned  not  only  a 
vehement  religious  contefl,  but  even  a  bloody  war;  yet 
the  fad  appears  to  be  hiftorically  true ;  though  the  Hin¬ 
du  writers  have  dreffed  it  up,  as  ufual,  in  a  veil  of  ex¬ 
travagant  allegories  and  myfteries,  which  we  fhould 
call  obfcene,  but  which  they  confider  as  awfully  facred. 
They  reprefent  Na'ra'yana  moving  (as  his  name  im¬ 
plies)  on  the  waters ,  in  the  charader  of  the  firf  male3 
and  the  principle  of  all  nature,  which  was  wholly  fur- 
rounded  in  the  beginning  by  Tamas ,  or  Darknefs ,  the 
Chaos  and  primordial  Night  of  the  Greek  mythologifls; 
and,  perhaps,  the  Thaumaz ,  or  Thamas ,  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  Egyptians.  The  Chaos  is  alfo  called  Pracriti, 
or  crude  Nature;  and  the  male  deity  has  the  name  of 
Purusha,  from  whom  proceeded  Sa5H^ or power^ which, 
when  it  is  afcribed  to  the  earth,  in  contradiftindion  to 
the  waters,  is  denominated  A'hdra  S'ahli^  or,  the 
poxver  of  containing  or  conceiving  ;  but  that  power ,  in  its 
firfl  flate,  was  rather  a  tendency  or  aptitude ,  and  lay 
dormant,  or  inert,  until  it  was  excited  by  the  bzja ,  or  vi¬ 
vifying  principle  of  the  plaflick  I'swara.  This  power , 
or  aptitude,  of  nature,  is  reprefented  under  the  fymbol 
of  the  yoni ,  or  hhaga ,  while  the  animating  principle  is 
expreffed  by  the  ling  a.  Both  are  united  by  the  crea¬ 
tive  power,  Brahma'  ;  and  the  yoni  have  been  called 
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the  navel  of  V  ishnu  ;  not  identically,  but  nearly ;  for 
though  it  is  held,  in  the  Vedanta ,  that  the  Divine 
Spiritpenetrates  or  pervades  all  nature,  and  though  the 
Sacti  be  conbdered  as  an  emanation  from  that  Spirit, 
yet  the  emanation  is  never  wholly  detached  from  its 
fource,  and  the  penetration  is  never  fo  perffH  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  total  union  or  identity.  In  another  point  of 
view,  Brahma'  correfponds  with  the  Chronos ,  or  Time, 
of  the  Greek  mythologifts  :  for  through  him  generations 
pafs  on  fucceffively;  ages  and  periods  are  by  him  put 
in  motion,  terminated,  and  renewed,  while  he  dies  and 
fprings  to  birth  alternately his  exiftence  or  energy 
continuing  for  a  hundred  of  his  years,  during  which 
he  produces  and  devours  all  beings  of  lefs  longevity. 
Vishnu  reprefents  Water ,  or  the  humid  principle; 
and  Tswara,  Fire,  which  recreates  or  deftroys,  as  it 
is  differently  applied,  Prit’hivi,  or  Earth ,  and 
Ravi,  or  the  Sun ,  are  feverally  trimurtis ,  or  forms  of 
the  three  great  powers  a&ing  jointly  and  feparately, 
but  with  different  natures  and  energies;  and  by  their 
mutual  a&ion,  excite  and  expand  the  rudiments  of  ma¬ 
terial  fubftances.  The  word  murti ,  or  form,  is  exact¬ 
ly  fynonymous  with  m;  and,  in  a  fecondary  fenfe5 
means  an  image:  but  in  its  primary  acceptation  it  de¬ 
notes  any  Jhape  or  appearance  a  (Turned  by  a  celeftial 
being.  Our  vital  fouls  are,  according  to  the  Vedanta , 
no  more  than  images,  or  a«,  of  the  Supreme  Spirit; 
and  Homer  places  the  idol  of  Hercules  in  Elyfium 
with  other  deceafed  heroes,  though  the  God  himfelf 
was  at  the  fame  time  enjoying  blifs  in  the  heavenly 
man  (ions.  Such  a  murti ,  fay  the  Hindus ,  can  by  no 
means  affeft  with  any  fenfation,  either  pleafmg  or  pain¬ 
ful,  the  being  from  which  it  emaned;  though  it  may 
give  pleafure  or  pain  to  collateral  emanations  from  the 
fame  fource :  hence  they  offer  no  facrifices  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Effence,  of  which  our  own  fouls  are  images ,  but 
adore  him  with  blent  meditation ;  while  they  make  fre¬ 
quent  homds ,  or  oblations  to  bre,  and  perform  afts  of 
worfhip  to  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  the  Earthy  and  the  powers 
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of  Nature ,  which  they  confider  as  murtis ,  or  images, 
the  fame  in  kind  with  ourfelves,  but  tranfcendently 
higher  in  degree.  The  Moon  is  alfo  a  great  objed  of 
their  adoration ;  for,  though  they  confider  the  Sun  and 
Earth  as  the  two  grand  agents  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  yet  they  know  their  reciprocal  action  to  be  great¬ 
ly  affe&ed  by  the  influence  of  the  lunar  orb  according 
to  their  feveral  afpeds,  and  feem  even  to  have  an  idea  of 
attraction  through  the  whole  extent  of  nature.  This  fyf¬ 
tem  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Diodorus,  ( a their  Vulcan,  or  elemental  fire^ 
was  the  great  and  powerful  deity  whofe  influence  con¬ 
tributed  chiefly  toward  the  generation  and  perfection 
of  natural  bodies ;  while  the  ocean,  by  which  they 
meant  water  in  a  collective  fenfe,  afforded  the  nutri¬ 
ment  that  was  neceffary  ;  and  the  Earth  was  the  vafe, 
or  capacious  receptacle,  in  which  this  grand  operation 
of  nature  was  performed  :  hence  Orpheus  defcribed 
the  Earth  as  the  univerfal  Mother  ;  and  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Sanfcnt  word  Amha .  Such  is  the  fyftem 
of  thofe  Hindus  who  admit  an  equal  concurrence  of  the 
two  principles:  but  the  declared  followers  of  Vishnu 
profefs  very  different  opinions  from  thofe  adopted  by 
the  votaries  of  I'swara.  Each  fed,  alfo,  is  fubdi- 
vided  according  to  the  degree  of  influence  which  fome 
of  them  allow  to  be  pofleffed  by  that  principle,  which 
on  the  whole  they  depreciate:  but  the  pure  Vaijhnavas 
are,  in  truth,  the  fame  with  the  Yonijas ,  of  whom  we 
fliall  prefently  give  a  more  particular  account. 

Thisdiverfity  of  opinion  feems  to  have  occafioned  the 
general  war  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Pur  anas , 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  Weft  as  the  bafts 
of  the  Grecian  mythology :  I  mean  that  between  the  Gods, 
led  by  Jupiter,  and  the  Giants,  or  Sons  ojthe  Earthy  or, 
in  other  words,  between  the  followers  of  TswARAand  the 
Yonijas ,  or  men  produced,  as  they  afferted,  by  Prit’hi- 
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vi,  a  power  or  Jorm  of  Vishnu  ;  for  Nonnus  exprefsly 
declares  (a)  that  the  war  in  queftion  arofe  between 
the  partizans  of  Jupiter  and  thofe  who  acknowledged 
no  other  Deities  but  Water  and  Earth.  According  to 
both  Nonnus  and  the  Hindu  mythologies,  it  began  in 
India ,  whence  it  was  fpread  over  the  whole  globe;  and 
all  mankind  appear  to  have  borne  a  part  in  it. 

Thefe  religious  and  phyfiological  contefts  were  dif- 
guifed  in  Egypt  and  India  under  a  veil  of  the  wildeft 
allegories  and  emblems.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile9 
Osiris  was  torn  in  pieces;  and  on  thofe  of  the  Ganges , 
the  limbs  of  his  confort  I'si,  or  Sati,  were  fcattered 
over  the  world,  giving  names  to  the  places  where  they 
fell,  and  where  they  ftill  are  fuperftitioufly  worship¬ 
ped.  In  the  book  entitled  Mahd  cala  fahhitd ,  we  find 
the  Grecian  itory  concerning  the  wanderings  of  Da- 
mater  and  the  lamentations  of  Bacchus;  for  I's- 
wara,  having  been  mutilated,  through  the  impreca¬ 
tions  of  fome  offended  Munis ,  rambled  over  the  whole 
earth,  bewailing  his  misfortune :  while  Fsl  wandered 
alfo  through  the  world,  tinging  mournful  ditties  in  a 
Bate  of  diftraCtion.  There  is  a  legend  in  the  Servarafa , 
of  which  the  figurative  meaning  is  more  obvious. 
When  Sati,  after  the  clofe  of  her  exiftence  as  the 
daughter  of  Dacsha,  fprang  again  to  life  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Parvati,  or  Mountain  Born ,  the  was  re¬ 
united  in  marriage  to  Maha'deVa.  This  divine  pair 
had  once  a  difpute  on  the  comparative  influence  of 
the  fexes  in  producing  animated  beings,  and  each  re- 
folved,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  create  apart  a  new 
race  of  men.  The  race  produced  by  Maha'deVa 
was  very  numerous,  and  devoted  themfeives  exclu- 
fively  to  the  worfhip  of  the  male  deity;  but  their 
intellects  were  dull,  their  bodies  feeble,  their  limbs 
diftorted,  and  their  complexions  of  different  hues. 
Parvati  had  at  the  fame  time  created  a  multitude 
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of  human  beings,  who  adored  the  female  power  only, 
and  were  all  well  fhaped,  with  fweet  afpe&s,  and  fine 
complexions.  A  furious  conteft  enfued  between 
the  two  races,  and  the  Lingajas  were  defeated  in 
battle.  But  Maha'de'va,  enraged  again!!  the  Yoni- 
jas ,  would  have  deftroyed  them  with  the  fire  of  his 
eye,  if  Pa'rvati  had  not  interpofed,  and  appeafed 
him :  but  he  would  fpare  them  only  on  condition 
that  they  ihould  inftantly  leave  the  country,  with  a 
promife  to  fee  it  no  more;  and  from  the  yonij 
which  they  adored  as  the  foie  caufe  of  their  exigence, 
they  were  named  Yavanas.  It  is  faid,  in  another 
paffage,  that  they  fprang  from  the  cow  S'avila';  but 
that  cow  was  an  incarnation  of  the  goddefs  I'si ;  and 
here  we  find  the  Egyptian  legend  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  of  Io  and  Isis.  After  their  expulfion,  they 
fettled,  according  to  the  Purdnas ,  partly  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Varahd-dwzp ,  and  partly  in  the  two  dwipas 
of  C  usha,  where  they  fupported  themfelves  by  pre¬ 
datory  excurfions  and  piracy,  and  ufed  to  conceal 
their  booty  in  the  long  grafs  of  Cu/ha-dw'vp  within  : 
but  Pa'rvati  conftantly  prote£!ed  them ;  and,  after 
the  fevere  punifhment  of  their  revolt  again!!  De'va- 
nahush,  or  Dionysius,  gave  them  a  fine  country, 
where  in  a  fhort  time  they  became  a  flourifhing  na¬ 
tion.  Thofe  Yavanas  who  remained  in  the  land  of 
Cusha,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Cali^  were  perhaps 
the  Hellenick  fhepherds  mentioned  in  Egyptian  hif- 
tory ;  and  it  is  probable  that  great  part  of  thofe  who 
had  revolted  again!!  Dionysius,  retired,  after  their 
defeat,  into  Greece .  All  the  old  founders  of  colonies 
in  that  country  had  come  originally  from  Egypt  ;  and 
even  the  Athenians  admitted  that  their  anceltors  for¬ 
merly  refided  in  the  diftri&s  round  Sais. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ftrange  tale  in  the  Servarafa 
was  invented  to  eftablifh  the  opinion  of  the  Yonyan- 
citas ,  or  votaries  of  De'vi,  that  the  good  fhape, 
flrength,  and  courage  of  animals,  depend  on  the  fu- 
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perior  influence  of  the  female  parent,  whofe  powers 
are  only  excited,  and  put  into  aftion,  by  the  male  aura  : 
but  the  Lingdncitas  maintain  an  oppofite  doctrine; 
and  the  known  fuperiority  of  mules  begotten  by 
horfes  over  thofe  which  are  brought  forth  by  mares, 
appears  to  confirm  their  opinion,  which  might  alfo 
be  fupported  by  many  other  examples  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  worlds.  There  is  a  feClof  Hindus , 
by  far  the  molt  numerous  of  any,  who,  attempting  to 
reconcile  the  two  fyftems,  tell  us,  in  their  allegorical 
ftyle,  that  Pa'rvati  and  Mahade'va  found  their 
concurrence  effentiai  to  the  perfection  of  their  ofF- 
fpring;  and  that  Vishnu,  at  the  requeft  of  the  God- 
defs,  effected  a  reconciliation  between  them :  hence 
the  navel  of  Vishnu,  by  which  they  mean  the  os  tincae% 
is  worshipped  as  one  and  the  fame  with  the  facred 
ydni.  This  emblem  too  was  Egyptian  ;  and  the  m y fi¬ 
le  ry  feems  to  have  been  folemnly  typified,  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  by  the  vaft  umbilicus  made 
of  {tone,  and  carried,  by  eighty  men,  in  a  boat,  which 
reprefented  the  ojfa  navicularis .  Such,  I  believe, 
was  the  myfticai  boat  of  Isis,  which,  according  to 
Lactantius,  was  adored  in  Egypt ,  (a.)  We  are 
allured  by  Tacitus,  that  the  Suevi9  one  of  the  oldeft: 
and  moft  powerful  German  nations,  worfhipped  Isis 
in  the  form  of  a  fhip :  and  the  Chaldeans  infilled  that 
the  Earth ,  which,  in  the  Hindu  fyftem,  reprefents 
Pa'rvati,  was  fhaped  and  hollowed  like  an  immenfe 
boat .  From  Egypt  the  type  was  imported  into  Greece; 
and  an  umbilicus  of  white  marble  was  kept  at  Delphi , 
in  the  fanbtuary  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  carefully 
wrapt  up  in  cloath,  (b.j  1  he  myfticai  boat  is  called 
alfo,  by  Greek  mythologifts,  the  cup  of  the  Sun,  in 
which  Hercules,  they  fay,  traverfed  the  Ocean;  and 
this  Hercules,  according  to  them,  was  the  fon  of 
Jupiter  :  but  the  Greeks ,  by  whom  the  notion  of  an 
avatar  a ,  or  dcfcent  of  a  god  in  a  human  form,  had 
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not  been  generally  adopted,  confidered  thofe  as  the 
Jons ,  whom  the  Hindus  confider  as  incarnate  rays  or 
portions  of  their  feveral  deities.  Now  Jupiter  was 
the  Tswara  of  the  Hindus ,  and  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  Hercules  was  an  avatar  a  of  the  fame 
divinity,  who  is  figured,  among  the  ruins  of  Luxor  tin , 
in  a  boat ,  which  eighteen  men  bear  on  their  fhoulders. 
The  Indians  commonly  reprefent  this  myftery  of  their 
phyfiological  religion  by  the  emblem  of  a  Nymphcea , 
or  Lotos,  floating  like  a  boat  on  the  boundiefs  ocean ; 
where  the  whole  plant  fignifies  both  the  Earth,  and  the 
two  principles  of  its  fecundation.  The  germ  is  both 
Meru  and  the  linga  :  the  petals  and  filaments  are  the 
mountains  which  encircle  Meru ,  and  are  alfo  a  type 
of  the  ybni;  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  the  jour  vaft 
regions  to  the  cardinal  points  of  Meru :  and  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  are  the  dwipas ,  or  ifles,  round  the  land 
of  Jamba,  Another  of  their  emblems  is  called  Argha , 
which  means  a  cup ,  or  dijh ,  or  any  other  vejfel  in  which 
fruit  and  flowers  are  offered  to  the  deities,  and  which 
ought  always  to  be  Jhaped  like  a  boat  ;  though  we  now 
fee  arghas  of  many  different  forms,  oval,  circular,  or 
fquare;  and  hence  it  is  that  Lswara  has  the  title  of 
Arghanat'ha ,  or  the  Lord  of  the  boat  Jhaped  vejfel.  A 
rim  round  the  argha  reprefents  the  myfterious  ydni ; 
and  the  navel  of  Vishnu  is  commonly  denoted  by  a 
convexity  in  the  centre,  while  the  contents  of  the  vefi» 
fel  are  fymbols  of  the  linga.  This  argha ,  as  a  type  of 
the  ddhdraAaLli ,  or  power  of  conception ,  excited  and 
vivified  by  the  linga ,  or  Phallus ,  I  cannot  but  fup- 
pofe  to  be  one  and  the  fame  with  the  ihip  Argo ,  which 
was  built,  according  to  Orpheus,  by  Juno  and  Pal¬ 
las,  and  according  to  Apollonius,  by  Pallas  and 
Argus,  at  the  inflance  of  Juno,  (a.)  The  word  Ybni , 
as  it  is  ufually  pronounced,  nearly  refembles  the  name 
of  the  principal  Hetrufcan  Goddefs ;  and  the  Sanfcrit 
iphrateArghandt’ha  Pswara  feemsaccuratelyrenderedby 
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Plutarch,  when  he  aiTerts  that  Osiris  was  commander 
of  the  Argo ,  (a.)  I  cannot  yet  affirm,  that  the  words 
pliala^  or  fruity  and  p'hulla ,  or  a  flower ,  had  ever  the 
fenfe  of  Phallus  :  but  fruit  and  flowers  are  the  chief 
oblations  in  the  argha  ;  and  trip'hala  is  a  name  forne- 
times  given,  efpecialiy  in  the  weft  of  India ,  to  the  trifula 9 
or  trident,  of  Maha/de/va,  In  an  Effay  on  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Antiquities  of  India ,  I  ffiall  ffiow  that  the 
Jupiter  Triphylius  of  the  Panchcean  Iflands  was  no 
other  than  Siva  holding  a  trip'hala ,  who  is  repre- 
fented  alio  with  three  eye s,  to  denote  a  triple  energy  ; 
as  V  isHNU  and 'Prit’hivi  are  feverally  typified  by  an 
equilateral  triangle ,  (which  likewife  gives  and  idea  of 
capacity ;)  and  conjointly,  when  their  powers  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  combined,  by  two  fuch  equal  triangles  in¬ 
terfering  each  other. 


The  three  fe6ls  which  have  been  mentioned,  appear 
to  have  been  diftindt  alfo  in  Greece .  i.  According  to 
Theodoret,  Arnobius,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria , 
the  Ydni  of  the  Hindus  was  the  foie  object  of  vene¬ 
ration  in  the  my  ft  cries  of  Eleufis.  When  the  people 
of  Syracuje  were  facrificing  to  goddeffes,  they  offered 
cakes  in  a  certain  fhape,  called  pvXXoi ;  and  in  forne 
temples,  where  the  priefteffes  were  probably  ventri- 
loquifts,  they  fo  far  impoied  on  the  credulous  mul¬ 
titude,  who  came  to  adore  the  ydni9  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  it  (poke,  and  gave  oracles.  2.  The  rites 
of  the  Phallus  were  fo  well  known  among  the  Greeks , 
that  a  metre,  confuting  of  three  torchees  only,  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  compiled  the  Pur  anas ,  the  Phallus  was  firft  pub- 
licklv  worfhipped,  by  the  name  of  Bdlefwara-linga 5 
on  the  banks  of  the  Camudvatz ,  or  Euphrates :  and  the 
Jews ,  according  to  Rabbi  Aei-ia,  feern  to  have  had 
forne  fuch  idea,  as  we  may  colled  from  their  ftrange 
tale  concerning  the  different  earths  which  formed  the 
body  of  Adam,  (b.)  The  middle  fed,  however, 

which 
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which  is  now  prevalent  in  India ,  was  generally  dif- 
fufed  over  ancient  Europe;  and  was  introduced  by  the 
Pelargi ,  who  were  the  fame,  as  we  learn  from  Hero* 
dotus,  with  the  Pelafgi .  The  very  word  Pelargos 
was  probably  derived  from  P'hala  and  Argha ,  thofe 
myfterious  types,  which  the  latter  mythologifts  dif- 
guifed  under  the  names  of  Pallas  and  Argo  ;  and 
this  conjehlure  is  confirmed  by  the  rites  of  a  deity, 
named  Pelarga,  who  was  worfhipped  near  Thebes 
and  Bxotia ,  and  to  whom,  fays  Pausanias,  no  viflim 
was  offered,  but  a  female  recently  covered  and  imp r eg* 
nated ;  a  cruel  facrifice,  which  the  Indian  law  po~ 
fitively  forbids,  but  which  clearly  (hows  the  chara&er 
of  the  goddefs  to  whom  it  was  thought  acceptable. 
We  are  told  that  her  parents  were  Potneus  and  Isth- 
mias,  or  Bacchus  and  Ino,  (for  the  Baccantes  wTere 
called  alfo  Potniades ,)  by  whom  we  cannot  but  under* 
ftand  Osiris  and  Isis,  or  the  I'swara  and  I'si  of  the 
Hindus.  The  three  words  amba ,  nab  hi ,  and  argha , 
feem  to  have  caufed  great  confufion  among  the  Greek 
mythologies,  who  even  afcribed  to  the  earth  all  the 
fanciful  fhapes  of  the  argha ,  which  was  intended  at 
firft  as  a  mere  emblem  :  hence  they  reprefented  it  in 
the  fhape  of  a  boat ,  of  a  cup ,  or  of  a  quoit  with  a 
bofs  in  the  centre,  (loping  towards  the  circumference 
where  they  placed  the  ocean.  Others  defcribed  it  as  a 
fquare  or  a  parallelogram,  (a;)  and  Greece  was  fup~ 
pofed  to  lie  on  the  fummit,  with  Delphi  in  the  navel , 
or  central  part  of  the  whole,  (b ;)  as  the  Jews,  and 
even  the  firft  Chriflians ,  infilled  that  the  true  navel  of 
the  earth  was  Jerufalem  ;  and  as  the  Mufelmans  hold 
Mecca  to  be  the  mother  of  cities ,  and  the  nafi  zemin ,  or 
earth’s  navel.  All  thefe  notions  appear  to  have  arifen 
from  the  worfhip  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 
The  yoni  and  ndbhi ,  or  navel,  are  together  denomi¬ 
nated  amba ,  or  mother ;  but  gradually  the  words  amba , 
ndbhi,  and  argha ,  have  become  fynonymous  :  and 
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as  n  and  umbo  feem  to  be  derived  from  amba,  or 
the  circular  argha ,  with  a  bofs  like  a  target,  fo 
and  umbilicius  apparently  fpring  from  the  fame  root : 
and  even  the  word  navel,  though  originally  Gothick, 
was  the  fame  anciently  with  ndbhi  in  Sanfcrit ,  and 
ndf  in  Perfian .  The  facred  ancilia ,  one  of  which  was 
revered  as  the  Palladium  of  Rome ,  were  probably 
types  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  the  argha;  and  the  fhields 
which  ufed  to  be  fufpended  in  temples,  were  poflibly 
votive  ambus,  At  Delphi  the  myftick  Omphalos  was 
continually  celebrated  in  hymns  as  a  facred  pledge  of 
divine  favour,  and  the  navel  of  the  world ,  Thus  the 
myftick  boat  was  held  by  feme  of  the  firft  emigrants 
from  Afia  to  be  their  palladium,  or  pledge  of  fafety, 
and  as  fuch  was  carried  by  them  in  their  various  jour- 
nies;  whence  the  poets  feigned  that  the  Argo  was 
borne  over  mountains  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  Argo - 
navis ,  I  know  how  differently  t’nefe  ancient  emblems 
of  the  Hindus ,  the  lotos  and  mount  Meru ,  the  argha 9 
or  facred  veffel,  and  the  name  Arghanat'ha ,  would 
have  been  applied  by  Mr.  Bryant;  but  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  both  applications  without  prejudice,  and  ad~ 
here  to  my  own  as  the  more  probable,  becaufe  it  cor- 
ref ponds  with  the  known  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindus ,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  oldeft  records  of  their 
religion. 

Such  have  been,  according  to  the  Pur  anas ,  the 
various  emigrations  from  India  to  Cufha-dwip  ;  and 
hence  part  of  Africa  was  called  India  by  the  Greeks * 
The  Nile ,  fays  Theophylact,  flows  through  Lybia 
Ethiopia ,  and  India ,  (a).  The  people  of  Mauritania 
are  faid,  by  Strabo,  to  have  been  Indians ,  or  Hindus , 
(b  ;)  and  Abyjfma  was  called  Middle  India  in  the  time 
of  Marco  Paolo.  Where  Ovid  fpeaks  of  Andro¬ 
meda,  he  afferts,  that  fhe  came  from  India;  but  we 
fhail  (how,  in  another  Section,  that  the  feene  of  her 

adventures 
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adventures  was  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Nile.  The 
country  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Euxine  had  the 
names  both  of  India  and  Ethiopia.  Even  Arachojia  is 
called  White  India  by  I  si  dor  us :  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  Yellow  India  of  the  Perjian ,  and  the 
Yellow  Indians  of  the  Turkijh  geographers.  The  moft 
venerable  emigrants  from  India  were  the  Yddavas  : 
they  were  the  blamelefs  and  pious  Ethiopians  whom  Ho¬ 
mer  mentions,  and  calls  the  remotejl  of  mankind .  Part 
of  them,  fay  the  old  Hindu  writers,  remained  in  this 
country ;  and  hence  we  read  of  two  Ethiopian  nations, 
the  Weftern  and  the  Oriental.  Some  of  them  lived 
far  to  the  eaft;  and  they  are  the  Yddavas  who  flayed 
in  India ;  while  others  refided  far  to  the  weft,  and  they 
are  the  facred  race,  who  fettled  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Atlantick.  W e  are  pofitively  affured  by  Herodotus, 
that  the  oriental  Ethiopians  were  Indians  •  and  hence 
we  may  infer,  that  India  was  known  to  the  Greeks ,  in 
the  age  of  Homer,  by  the  name  of  Eaflern  Ethiopia. 
They  could  not  then  have  known  it  by  the  appellation 
of  India ;  becaufe  that  word,  whatever  may  be  its  ori¬ 
ginal  meaning,  was  either  framed  or  corrupted  by  the 
Perjians ,  with  whom,  as  long  as  their  monarchs  re¬ 
mained  fa ti shed  with  their  own  territories,  the  Greeks 
had  no  fort  of  connection.  They  called  it  alfo  the 
land  of  Panchcea  ;  but  knew  fo  little  of  it,  that,  when 
they  heard  of  India ,  through  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Perjians ,  they  fuppofed  it  to  be  quite  a  different 
country.  In  Perjian ,  the  word  Hindu  means  both  an 
Indian,  and  any  thing  black  ;  but  whether,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  fenfe,  it  be  ufed  metaphorically,  or  was  an  ad- 
jeblive  in  the  old  language  of  Perfia ,  I  am  unable  to 
afcertain.  It  appears  from  the  book  of  Esther,  that 
India  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  in  Perfia  by  the  name 
of  Hodu ,  which  has  forne  refemblance  to  the  word 
Yadu,  and  may  have  been  only  a  corruption  of  it. 
Hindu  cannot  regularly  be  derived,  as  an  EnghJJi  writer 
has  luggefted,  from  a  Sanfcrit  name  of  the  Moon, 
fince  that  name  is  Indu  ;  but  it  may  be  corrupted  from 
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Sindku,  or  the  Indus ,  as  a  learned  Brahman  has  con- 
jeHured;  for  the  hiding  letter  is  often  changed  into  an 
afpirate  ;  and  the  Greek  name  for  that  river  feems  to 
ftrengthen  his  conjecture.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  words 
Hindu  and  Hindujl' hdn,  occur  in  no  Sanjcrit  book  of 
great  antiquity  :  but  the  epithet  Haindava ,  in  a  deri¬ 
vative  form,  is  ufed  by  the  poet  Ca'lida's.  The 
modern  Brahmens ,  when  they  write  or  fpeak  Sanfcrit , 
call  themfelves  Hindus  :  but  they  give  the  name  of 
Cumdra-c'handa  to  their  country  on  both  fides  the 
Granges ,  including  part  of  the  Peninfula;  and  that  of 
Naga-c'handa  to  the  diftriCis  fituated  on  the  Indus . 

Next  to  the  emigration  of  the  Yddavas ,  the  mod 
celebrated  was  that  of  the  Palis ,  or  Pdliputras ;  many 
of  whofe  fettlements  were  named  Pahjllidn ,  which  the 
Greeks  changed  into  PalaijlinL  A  country  fo  called 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ,  and  another  in  Syria . 
The  river  Strymon  had  the  epithet  Palaiflinos.  In  Italy 
we  find  the  Palejiini ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  a 
town  called  Philijlina ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Philiflina ?  fojjiones ,  and  the  Philiftince  arence  in  Epirus . 
As  the  Greeks  wrote  Palai  for  Pali ,  they  rendered  the 
word  Paliputra  by  Palaigonos ,  which  alfo  means  the 
offspring  of  Pali  ;  but  they  fometimes  retained  the 
Sanjcrit  word  for  Jon  ;  and  the  town  of  Palaipatrai ,  to 
this  day  called  Paliputra  by  the  natives,  flood  on  the 
fhore  of  the  Hellefpont .  Thefe  difquifitions,  however, 
would  lead  me  too  far ;  and  I  proceed  to  demonflrate 
the  ancient  intercourfe  between  Egypt  and  India ,  by 
a  faithful  epitome  of  fome  mythological  and  agro¬ 
nomical  fables  which  were  common  to  both  thefe 
countries. 


SECTION  THE  SECOND. 

Osiris,  or,  more  properly,  Ysiris,  according  to 
H EL LAN 1  cus,  was  a  name  ufed  in  Egypt  for  the  Su- 
Vol.  III.  B  b  prune 
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pre-me  Being,  fa.)  In  Sanfcrit  it  fignifies  Lord ;  and 
in  that  fenfe  is  applied  by  the  Brahmens  to  each  of  their 
three  principal  deities,  or  rather  to  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forms  in  which  they  teach  the  people  to  adore 
Brahm,  or  the  Great  One  :  and  if  it  be  appropriated 
in  common  fpeech  to  Maha'de'va,  this  proceeds  from 
the*  zeal  of  his  numerous  votaries,  who  place  him 
above  their  two  other  divinities.  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Maha'deva,  fay  the  Pur-dnicsy were  brothers:  and 
,  the  Egyptian  Triad,  or  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Typhon, 
were  brought  forth  by  the  fame  parent ;  though  Ho¬ 
rus  was  believed  to  have  fprung  from  the  myfteri.ous 
embraces  of  Osiris  and  Isis  before  tlieir  birth  :  as  the 
Vaiflinavas  alfo  imagine,  that  Kara,  or  Maha'de'-va, 
fprang  myftically  from  his  brother  Heri,  or  Visiinu, 
In  the  Hindu  mythology,  Bra'hma  is  reprefented  of  a 
red;  Vishnu,' of  a  black,  or  dark  azure;  and  Hara 
of  a  white  complexion  :  but  in  that  of  Egypt ,  we 
find  O  siris  black,  Horus  white,  and  Typhon  red. 
The  indifcriminate  application  of  the  title  Tswara,  has 
occafioned'  great  confufon  in  the  accounts  which  the 
. Greeks  have  tranfmitted  to  us  of  Egyptian  mythology; 
for  the  priefts  of  Egypt  were  very  referved  on  fubjedts 
of  religion;  and  the  Grecian  travellers  had,  in  general, 
too  little  curiofitv  to  inveftigate  fuch  points  with  fcru- 
pulous  ex  aH  fiefs.  Since  Osiris,  however j  was  painted 
black ,  >Ve  may  prefume  that  he  was  Vishnu,  who,  on 
many  ocqaf  ons,  according  to  the  Pur  anas ,  took  Egypt 
under  his  fpecial  protddion.  :  Grishina- was  Vishnu 
himfeff,  according  to  the  mod  orthodox  opinion  ;  and 
3 1  was  he  who  vifitedthe  countries  adjacent  to  the Nile, 
defroyed  the  tyrant  SancVia'sura,  introduced  a  more 
perfect  mode  of  worfhip,  cooled  the  conflagrations 
which  had  repeatedly  defolated  thofe  aduft  regions, 
and  ellablifhed  the  government  of  the  Cunla-cefas ,  or 
genuine  Egyptians ,  on  a  permanent  bafis.  Thus  Osi¬ 
ris,  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  taught  the  old 

Egyptians 
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Egyptians  to  make  laws,  and  to  honour  the  Gods.  The 
title  Sri-Bhagavat ,  importing  profperity  and  dominion , 
is  given  peculiarly  to  Chrishna,  or  the  black  deity; 
and  the  black  Osiris  had  alfo  the  titles  of  Sirius , 
Seirius ,  and  Bacchus .  It  is  related,  indeed,  that  Osi- 
ris,  or  Bacchus,  imported  from  India  the  worfhip  of 
two  divine  Bulls;  and  in  this  chara&er  he  was  Maha- 
de'va,  whofe  followers  were  pretty  numerous  in 
Egypt:  for  Hermapion,  in  his  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphicks  on  the  Heliopolitan  obelifk,  calls  Ho- 
rus  the  Supreme  Lord ,  and  the  author  of  Time ,  (a.) 
Now  Fswara,  or  Lord ,  and  Ca'la,  or  Time ,  are 
among  the  diftinguifhed  titles  of  Maha'de'va  ;  and 
obelifks,  or  pillars,  whatever  he  their  fhape,  are  among 
his  emblems.  In  the  Vrihad-haima,  which  appears 
to  contain  many  curious  legends  concerning  Egpyt ,  it 
is  exprefsly  laid,  that  66  IT  war  a,  with  his  confort 
Pa'rvati,  defcended  from  heaven,  and  chofe  for 
his  abode  the  land  of  Mi'sra ,  in  SancLa-dwipT 
We  muft  obferve,  that  the  Egyptians  feared  and  ab¬ 
horred  Typhon,  or  Maha'de/va,  in  his  character  of 
the  Deftroyer ;  and  the  Hindus  alfo  dread  him  in  that 
charaHer,  giving  him  the  name  of  Bhairava ,  or  Tre¬ 
mendous.  The  Egyptian  fable  of  ' his  attempt  to  break 
the  Mundane  Egg ,  is  applied  to  Maha'de'va  in  the 
little  book  Chanda ,  which  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
Mdrcandeya  Purdn*  There  is  a  ftriking  refemblance 
between  the  legendary  wars  of  the  three  principal  Gods 
in  Egypt  and  India ,  As  Osiris  gave  battle  to  Ty¬ 
phon,  who  was  defeated  at  length,  and  even  killed,  by 
Horus,  fo  Bra'hma  fought  with  Vishnu,  and  gained 
ap  advantage  over  him,  but  was  overpowered  by  MahT 
de'va,  who  cut  off  one  of  his  five  heads ;  an  allegory, 
of  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  the  meaning. 

Plutarch  a  Herts,  that  the  priefts  ol  Egypt  called 
the  Sun  their  Lord  and  King  ;  and  their  three  Gods 
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refolve  themfelves  ultimately  into  him  alone.  Osi¬ 
ris  was  the  Sun;  Horus  was  the  Sun;  and  fo,  I  fup- 
pofe,  was  Typhon,  or  the  power  of  dejlruclion  by  heat ; 
though  Plutarch  fays  gravely,  that  fuck  as  main - 
tained  that  opinion  tvere  not  worthy  to  be  heard.  The 

cafe  was  nearly  the  lame  in  ancient  India  ;  but  there 

✓ 

is  no  fubjeft  on  which  the  modern  Brahmens  are  more 
referved ;  for  when  they  are  clofely  interrogated  on 
the  title  of  Deva ,  or  God,  which  their  mod  facred 
books  give  to  the  Sun,  they  avoid  a  direct  anfwer, 
have  recourfe  to  evafions,  and  often  contradiH  one 
another  arid  themfelves.  *  They  confefs,  however, 
unanimoufly,  that  the  Sun  is  an  emblem,  or  image, 
of  their  three  great  deities  jointly  and  individually  ; 
that  is,  of  Bra'hma,  or  the  Supreme  One,  who  alone 
exijls  really  and  abfolutely  ;  the  three  male  divinities 
themfelves  being  only  Maya ,  or  allufion.  The  body 
of  the  Sun  they  conhder  as  Maya ;  but  fince  he  is  the 
moft  glorious  and  aftive  emblem  of  God,  they  refpebt 
him  as  an  objeft  of  high  veneration.  All  this  mu  ft 
appear  very  myfterious ;  but  it  flows  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tenet  of  the  Veddntis ,  that  the  only  being  which 
has  abfolute  and  real  exiftence,  is  the  Divine  Spirit,, 
infinitely  wife,  infinitely  benign,  and  infinitely  power¬ 
ful,  expanded  through  the  univerfe ;  not  merely  as 
the  foul  of  the  world ,  but  as  the  provident  ruler  of  it ; 
fending  forth  rays  or  emanations  from  his  own  e Hence, 
which  are  the  pure  vital  fouls  of  all  animated  crea¬ 
tures,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable ;  that  is,  (as 
we  fhould  exprefs  ourfelves,)  both  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables^  and  which  he  calls  back  to  himfelf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  laws  eftablifhed  by  this  unlimited  wif- 
dom.  Though  Brahma  be  neuter  in  the  character  of 
the  Moft  High  One,  yet  in  that  of  Supreme  Ruler ,  he 
is  named  Parameswara  :  but  through  the  infinite 
veneration  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  Hindus 
meditate  on  him  with  filent  adoration,  and  offer 
prayers  and  facrifice.  only  to  the  higher  emanations 
from  him.  In  a  mode  incomprehenfible  to  inferior 
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creatures,  they  are  involved  at  fir  ft  in  the  gloom  of 
Maya ,  and  fubjefl  to  various  taints  from  attachment 
to  worldly  affections  ;  but  they  can  never  he  reunited 
to  their  fource,  until  they  difpel  the  ill u (ion  by  felf-de- 
nial,  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  intellectual  abftrac- 
tions ;  and  until  they  remove  the  impurities  which 
they  have  con  traded,  by  repentance,  mortification, 
and  i'ucceffive  paffages  through  the  forms  of  animals, 
or  vegetables,  according  to  their  demerits.  In  fuch  a 
reunion  con  lifts  their  final  beatitude  ;  and  to  effect  it 
by  the  belt  poffible  means,  is  the  objeCt  of  their  In- 
preme  ruler;  who,  in  order  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to 
punifli  the  incorrigible,  to  protect  the  oppreffed,  to 
deftroy  the  oppreffor,  to  encourage  and  reward  the 
good,  and  to  fho.w  all  fpirits  the  path  to  their  ultimate 
happinefs,  has  been  pleafed  (fay  the  Brahmens)  to 
manifeft  himfelf  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  age  to  age, 
in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  When  he  afts  im¬ 
mediately,  without  affuming  a  fhape,  or  fending  forth 
a  new  emanation,  as  when  a  divine  found  is  heard  from 
the  fky,  that  manifeftation  of  himfelf  is  called  dcdfia- 
,  vdnl,  or  an  ethereal  voice.  When  the  voice  proceeds 
from  a  meteor,  or  a  flame,  it  is  laid  to  be  agnirujn ,  or 
formed  of  fire  :  but  an  avatar  a  is  a  defcent  of  the  deity 
in  the  fhape  of  a  mortal  ;  and  an  avdntara  is  a  fimilar 
incarnation  of  an  inferior  kind,  intended  to  anfwer  fome 
purpofe  of  lefs  moment.  The  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  celeftial  emanations  from  him,  are  nirdcara ,  or  bo~ 
dilefs ,  in  which  ftate  they  muff  be  invifible  to  mortals; 
but  when  they  are  praiyacfhd ,  or  obvious  to  fight,  they 
become  fdcdrd ,  or  embodied ,  either  in  lhapes  different 
from  that  of  any  mortal,  and  expreffive  of  the  divine 
attributes,  as  Crishn  a  revealed  himfelf  to  Arju  n,  or  in 
a  human  form,  which  Ciushna  uiually  bore;  and  in  that 
mode  of  appearing,  the  deities  are  generally  hippo  fed 
to  be  born  of  woman,  but  without  any  carnal  inter-? 
courfe.  Thofe  who  follow  the  Purva  Mhndinjd ,  or 
Philofophy  of  Jaimini,  admit  no, fuch  incarnations  of 
deities,  but  infill  that  the  JDevas  were  mere  mortals,- 

whom 
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whom  the  Supreme  Being  was  pleafed  to  endue  with 
qualities  approaching  to  his  own  attributes;  and  the 
Hindus ,  in  general,  perform  a6ls  of  worfhip  to  fome  of 
their  ancient  monarchs  and  fages,  who  were  deified  in 
confequence  of  their  eminent  virtues.  After  thefe  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  feveral  manifef- 
tations,  in  Egypt ,  and  other  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Nile,  of  Dr/vi,  and  the  three  principal  Gods  of  the 
Hindus ,  as  they  are  exprefsly  related  in  the  Pur  anas , 
and  other  Sanfcrit  books  of  antiquity. 

DeVi,  or  the  Goddefs ,  and  I  si,  or  the  Sovereign  Queen, 
is  the  Isis  of  Egypt ,  and  reprefents  Nature  in  general, 
but  in  particular  the  Earth ,  which  the  Indians  call 
Prit’hivi  ;  while  water ,  and  humidity  of  all  kinds,  are 
fuppofed,  by  the  Hindus ,  to  proceed  from  Vishnu,  as 
they  were  by  the  Egyptians  to  proceed  from  Osiris. 
This  account  of  Isis  we  find  corroborated  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  :  and  Servius  afferts,  that  the  very  word  Isis 
means  Earth  in  the  language  of  the  Egyptians ;  but 
this  I  conceive  to  be  an  error. 

I.  It  is  related  in  the  Scdnda ,  that,  when  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  with  water,  and  Vishnu  lay  extend¬ 
ed  afleep  in  the  bofoni  of  De'vi,  a  lotos  arofe  from  his 
navel,  and  its  afcending  flower  foon  reached  the  fur- 
face  of  the  flood  ;  that  Brahma  fprang  from  that 
flower,  and,  looking  round,  without  feeing  any  crea¬ 
ture  on  the  boundlefs  expanfe,  imagined  himfelf  to  be 
the  Gift  born,  and  entitled  to  rank  above  all  future 
beings;  yet  refolved  to  invefligate  the  deep,  and  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  any  being  exifted  in  it,  who  could  con¬ 
trovert  his  claim  to  pre-eminence,  he  glided,  there¬ 
fore,  down  the  flalk  of  the  lotos,  and,  finding  Vishnu 
afleep,  a  Iked  loudly  who  he  was.  “  I  am  the  firft 
“  born,”  anfwered  Vishn  u,  waking;  and  when  Bra'h- 
ma  denied  his  primogeniture,  they  had  an  obftinate 
battle,  till  Maha'de'va  prefled  between  them  in  great 
wrath,  faying,  “  It  is  I  who  am  truly  the  firft-born  ; 
"  but  I  will  refign  my  pretentious  to  cither  of  you, 

“  who 
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u  who  fhali  be  able  to  reach  and  behold  the  fufumit 
6  4  of  my  head,  or  the  foies  of  my  feet.”  Brahma 
inftantly  afcended  j  but  having  fatigued  him  fell'  to 
no  purppfe,  in  the  regions  of  immenhty,  yet  loth  to 
abandon  his  claim,  returned  to  Maha'db'va,,  declaring- 
that  he  had  attained  and  teen  the  crown  of  his  head, 
and  called,  as  his  witnefs,  the  firfi-born  cow.  For 
this  union  of -pride  and  falfehood,  the  angry  god  or¬ 
dained,  that  no  facred  rites  fhould  be.  performed  to 
Bra'jhma  ;  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  cow  fhould  be 
defied,  and  a  caufe  of  defilement,  as  it  is  declared  to 
be  in  the  oldeft  Indian  laws.  When  Vishnu  re¬ 
turned,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  -  fee  the  feet  of  Maha'de'va,  who  then  told  him, 
that  he  was  really  the  firft-born  among  the  Gods,  and 
fhould  be  railed  above  all.  It  was  after  this  that  Ma- 
HADidv a  cut  off  the  fifth  head  of  Brahma,  whofe 
pride  (fays  the  writer  of  the  Scania  Pur  dm)  oecaiioned 
bis  lofs  of  power  and  influence  in  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  river  Call.  Whether  thefe  wild  ffories 
on  the  wars  of  the  three  principal  Gods,  mean  only 
the  religious  wars  between  the  feveral  fe diaries,  or 
whether  they  have  any  more  hidden  meaning,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  Pur  anas ,  which  reprefent  Egypt  as 
the  theatre  of  action,  that  they  are  the  original  legends 
of  the  wars  between  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Typhon  ; 
for  Brahma,  in  his  character  of  ali-deftroying  Time , 
correfponds  with  Typhon  ;  and  Maha'de'va,  in  that 
of  the  productive  principle,  with  Horus,  or  Hara.  who 
affumes  each  of  his  characters  on  various  occafions, 
either  to  reftore  the  powers,  or  to  fubdue  the  oppo¬ 
nents,  of  Vishnu,  or  abtive  Nature,  from  whom  his 
auxiliary  fp rings.  In  Egypt  (fays  Plutarch)  certain 
facrifices  were  made  even  to  Iy.phon,  but  only  on 
particular  days,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  confoling  him 
after  his  overthrow;  as  in  India  no  worfhip  is  paid  to 
Brahma,  except  on  particular  occafions,  when  cer¬ 
tain  offerings  are  macie  to  nun,  but  placed  at 
home  diftance  from  the  perfon  who  offers  them.  The 
2  Greeks 
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Greeks  have  confounded  Typhon  with  Python,  whofe 
hiftory  has  no  connexion  with  the  wars  of  the  Gods, 
and  who  will  appear  in  the  following  feBion  to  be  the 
PaiV’hinasi  of  the  Hindus.  The  idea  of  Mahade'va 
with  his  head  in  the  higheji  heaven ,  and  his  feet  in  the 
lowejl  parts  of  the  earth ,  is  conformable  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Oracle,  in  its  anfwer  to  Nicocrates, 
King  of  Cyprus  : 

Ovgotvi®'  xo<r//,©->  kzOxKiJ. - — 

Ttxix  (j.oi  - 

And  the  fame  image  is  expreffed,  word  for  word,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  Veda ,  where  the  deity  is  de- 
fcribed  as  Mahdpurufha ,  or  the  Great  Male. 

In  the  ftory  of  the  war  between  Osiris  and  Ty¬ 
phon,  mention  is  made  by  Plutarch,  of  a  ftupendous 
* hoar ,  in  fearch  of  whom  Typhon  travelled,  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  ftrengthen  his  own  party,  by  making 
an  alliance  with  him.  Thus  it  is  faid,  in  the  Vaijhna - 
vdgama ,  that  Crordfura  was  a  demon,  with  the  face 
of  a  boar ,  who,  neverthelefs,  was  continually  reading 
the  Veda,  and  performing  fuch  aBs  of  devotion,  that 
V  ishnu  appeared  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Brah¬ 
maputra ,  promifing  to  grant  any  boon  that  he  could 
afk.  Crordfura  requeued  that  no  creature,  then  ex- 
ifting  in  the  three  worlds,  might  have  power  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  life;  and  Vishnu  granted  his  requeft  : 
but  the  demon  became  fo  infolent,  that  the  Dev  at  as , 
whom  he  oppreffed,  were  obliged  to  conceal  them- 
felves,  and  he  alfumed  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
Vishnu  was  then  fitting  on  a  bank  of  the  Cali,  greatly 
difquieted  by  the  malignant  ingratitude  of  the  demon; 
and,  his  wrath  being  kindled,  a  fhape,  which  never  be¬ 
fore  had  exilled,  fprang  from  his  eyes.  It  was  Maha'- 
de'va,  in  bis  deilruBive  charaBer,  who  difpelled  in  a 
moment  the  anxiety  of  Vishnu,  whence  he  acquired 
the  furname  of *Chinta/hara.  With  flaming  eyes, 
contraBed  brows,  and  his  whole  countenance  diftorted 
with  anger,  he  milled  toward  Crordfura ,  feized  him 

with 
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with  fury,  and  carried  him  under  his  arm  in  triumph 
over  the  whole  earth;  but  at  length  call  him  lifelefs  on 
the  ground,  where  he  was  transformed  into  a  moun¬ 
tain,  dill  called  the  Mountain  of  Crora,  or  the  Boar . 
The  place  where  Vishnu  fat  by  the  river  Cali,  has  the 
name  of  Chintdhara-Ji'hali  ;  and  “  all  they  (fay  the 
author  of  the  A'gama)  who  are  troubled  with  anxi- 
ous  thoughts,  need  only  meditate  on  Chinta'hara, 

66  and  their  cares  will  be  diffipated.”  The  word 
Chinid  was,  I  imagine,  pronounced  Xanthus  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Dard-a'na'sa,  or  Dardanus,  who  carried 

into  their  new  fettlements  not  only  the  name,  but 

^  * 

fome  obfcure  notions  relative  to  the  power  of  the  deity 
Chin ta'har a.  The  diftriQ;  of  Troas ,  where  they  fet¬ 
tled,  was  called  alfo  Xanthe .  There  was  a  town  Xan¬ 
thus  ^  in  Lycia ;  and  a  nation  of  Xanthi ,  or  Xantii ,  in 
Thrace .  A  river  of  Lycia  had  that  name;  and  fo  had 
another  near  Troy;  in  the  waters  of  which  grew  a 
plant  firppofed  capable  of  dif felling  cares  and  terrors , 
which  both  Greeks  and  Indians  believed  to  be  caufed 
by  the  prefence  of  fome  invifible  deity,  or  evil  fpirit,(fl). 
The  river  Xanthus ,  near  Troy ,  was  vulgarly  called 
Scamander ;  but  its  facred  name,  ufed  in  religious  rites, 
was  Xanthus  ;  as  mod  rivers  in  India  have  different 
names,  popular  and  holy.  Xanthus,  according  to 
Homer,  was  a  fon  of  Jupiter,  or,  in  the  language  of 
Indian  Mythology,  an  avantara ,  or  inferior  mariifefta- 
tion,  of  Siva.  Others  make  him  a  fon  of  the  great 
Tremilus,  ( b ,)  whom  I  fhould  fuppofe  to  be  Jupi¬ 
ter  Temelius ,  or  rather  Tremelius ,  worfhipped  at  Bien- 
nus ,  in  Crete ;  for  the  Tremili ,  or  Tremylice ,  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  that  ifland.  According  to  Stephan  us  of 
Byzantium ,  the  native  country  of  Xanthus  was  Egypt, 
(c;)  and  on  the  fhores  of  the  Atlahtick  there  were 
monliers  ihaped  like  bulls,  probably  fea-cows,  called 
Xanthari .  A  poet,  cited  -by  Stephan  us  under  the 
word  Tremile ,  fays,  that  Xanthus,  fon  of  Jupiter, 

travelled 

(a)  Plut.  on  Rivers,  art.  Scamander.  (b)  Steph.  Byzant.  Tremile , 

(c )  See  the  word  Xanthus . 
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travelled  with  his  brothers  over  the  whole  world,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief;  that  is,  according  to  the 
Pur  anas ,  deftroyed  the  infolent  Crora'sura,  who  was 
probably  revered  in  the  more  weftern  countries,  where 
Vara'heswara  once  reigned  according  to  the  Hindus , 
and  where  they  believe  his  pofterity  ftill  to  live  in  the 
fhape  of  white  vardhas ,  or  'boars.  The  legend  of  the 
wars  between  thofe  vardhas  and  the  farabhas ,  a  fort  of 
monfter,  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  wings  like  a  bird, 
lhall  be  explained  in  another  effay  on  Var&ha-dwtp  ; 
and  I  fhali  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  war  was  re- 
prefented,  according  to  Hesiod,  on  the  fliield  of  Her¬ 
cules.  At  prefent  the  place  where  the  temple  of  Am¬ 
mon  formerly  hood,  has  the  name  of  Santanah ,  which 
may  be  derived  from  fome  altar  anciently  dedicated  to 
Ci-iinta'hara. 


II.  We  are  told  in  the  Ndreda  Purdn,  that  Su'ry.a, 
the  regent  of  the  Sun,  had  chofen  a  beautiful  and  well- 
peopled  country  in  Sane  ha-dwip,  for  the  purpofe  of 
performing  his  devotions  ;  but  that  he  had  no  fooner 
begun,  than  the  whole  region  was  in  flames,  the  waters 
dried  up,  and  all  its  inhabitants  deftroyed;  finee 
which  it  has  been  denominated  Barbara .  The  Deva- 
tds ,  it  is  added,  were  in  the  greateft  diftrefs ;  and 
V  ishnu  defeended,  with  Brahma,  to  expoftulate  with 
the  author  of  the  conflagration.  Su'rya  praifed  and 
worfhipped  them,  but  lamented  that  his  devotion  had 
not  profpered,  and  promifed  to  repair  the  injuries 
done  by  his  flames.  u  It  is  I  (faid  Vishnu)  who 
“  mull  repair  them;  and  when  I  fhali  reviiit  this 
“  country  in  the  cbaraHer  of  Crispin  a,  to  deftroy  the 
“  demon  Sanc  hasura,  the  land  fhali  cool,  and  be 
cs  repleniftied  with  plants  and  animals.  The  race  of 
u  Palis  fhali  then  fettle  here,  with  the  Cutila-cejas 5  the 
6i  Yavanas ,  and  other  Mlediha  tribes.” 


In 
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In  the  Uttar a-charitra,  and  other  ancient  books, 
we  find  many  fiories  concerning  Su'rya,  fome  of 
which  have  a  mixture  of  aftrological  allegory.  Once, 
it  feems,  he  was  performing  a£ts  of  an  here  devotion, 
in  the  chara&er  of  Tap  an  a,  or  the  Inflamer ,  when  his 
confort  Prabha',  or  Brightnefs ,  unable  to  bear  his  in- 
ten  fe  heat,  a  {Turned  the  form  of  Ch’haya,  or  Shade , 
and  was  impregnated  by  him.  After  a  period  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  when  gods  and  men,  expecting  a  terrible 
offspring,  were  ■  in  the  utmoft  conflernation,  (he  was 
delivered  of  a  male  child,  in  a  remote  place,  after¬ 
wards  called  Arhi-fdhdn^  or  S auri-ji'1  hdn ,  from  Arci  and 
Sauri ,  the  patronym  icks  of  Arc  a  and  Su'rya.  He 
was  the  genius  of  the  planet  which  the  Latian-s  called 
Saturn  ;  and  acquired  among  the  Hindus  the  epithet 
of  San  1,  and  Sanaischara,  or  flow-moving .  For 
twelve  years,  during  his  education  at  Arki-Jl'han ,  no 
rain  fell ;  but  a  definitive  wind  blew  continually,  and 
the  air  blazed  with  tremendous  meteors.  A  dread¬ 
ful  famine  enfued  ;  and  the  Devatas ,  together  with  the 
Daily  as ,  implored  the  protection  and  advice  of  Su- 
rya,  who  directed  them  to  propitiate  Sani,  by  per¬ 
forming  religious  rites  to  Vishnu,  near  the  'pip pal- 
tree,  which  is  an  emblem  of  him  •  and  a  flu  red  them, 
that,  in  future  ages,  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
planet  fhould  prevail  only  during  its  paifage  through 
four  figns  of  the  AjaviVhi ,  or  Zodiack.  The  reign  of 
Su'rya  in  Barbara  continued  long  ;  but  he  refigned 
his  dominion  to  Sani,  whole  government  was  tyran¬ 
nical.  All  his  pious  and  prudent  fubjedls  fled  to  the 
billy  countries,  bordering  on  the  river  Nandd;  while 
the  irreligious  and  rafh  perifhed  in  the  deferts  of  burn¬ 
ing  fand ,  to  which  the  baneful  eyes  of  the  tyrant  re¬ 
duced  ail  the  plains  and  meadows  on  which  he  looked. 
His  father,  returning  to  vifit  his  ancient  realm,  and 
feeing  the  defolation  of  the  whole  country,  expelled 
Sani,  and  fent  for  another  of  his  Ions,  named  Aurva, 
who,  being  appointed  fucceffor  to  his  brother,  purified 
the  land,  recalled  the  holy  men  from  the  hills,  and  made 
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his  Subjects  happy  in  cafe  and  abundance,  while  he 
refided  at  Aurva-Jl' han,  To  called  from  his  name :  but  he 
returned  afterwards  to  Vahni-jVhan ,  the  prefent  Azar- 
baijan ,  or  the  Seat  of  Fire ,  in  the  interior  Cufha-dwipa , 
where  he  was  performing  his  devotions  on  Tnsringa , 
or  the  mountain  with  three  peaks ,  at  the  time  when  his 
father  fummoned  him  to  the  government  of  Barbara . 
Juft  before  that  time  he  had  given  a  dreadful  proof  of 
his  power;  for  as  Ara'ma,  the  [on  of  a  Jon  of  Satya- 
vra'ta,  (and  consequently  the  Aram  of  Scripture,) 
was  hunting  in  that  country  with  his  whole  army,  near 
a  fpot  where  Durvasas,  a  cholerick  faint,  and  a  fup- 
pofed  avantar  of  Maha'de'va,  was  fitting  rapt  in 
deep  meditation,  Arama  inadvertently  fhot  an  arrow, 
which  wounded  the  foot  of  Durva'sas,  who  no  fooner 
opened  his  eyes,  than  Aurva  Sprang  from  them,  in 
the  fhape  of  a  flame,  which  confumed  Arama  and  his 
party,  together  with  all  the  animals  and  vegetables  in 
Cujha-dwip.  It  feems  to  me  that  Aurva  is  Vulcan, 
or  the  God  of  Fire,  who  reigned ,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  after  the  Sun  ;  though  fome  have 
pretended,  fays  Diodorus,  that  he  had  exifted  before 
that  luminary;  as  the  Hindus  alledge,  that  Agni,  or 
Fire,  had  exiftence  in  an  elementary  ftate  before  the 
formation  of  the  Sun,  but  could  not  be  faid  to  have 
dominion  till  its  force  was  concentrated.  In  another 
character  he  is  Orus  the  Elder,  or  Apollo,  a  name 
derived,  I  imagine,  from  a  Sanfcnt  word,  implying  a 
power  of  dif felling  humidity .  No  doubt,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  Egyptian  and  Indian  mythology  mull  at  firft 
view  feem  ltrangely  inconfiftent;  but,  fince  all  the 
GodsNefolve  themfelves  into  one,  of  whom  they  were 
no  more  than  forms  or  appearances ,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  fhould  be  confounded;  efpecially  as  every 
emanation  from  the  Supreme  Spirit  was  believed  to 
fend  forth  collateral  emanations,  which  were  blended 
with  one  another,  Sometimes  recalled,  Sometimes  con¬ 
tinued  or  renewed,  and  varioufly  reflected  or  redrafted 
in  all  directions.  Another  Source  of  confufion  is 

the 
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the  infinite  variety  of  legends  which  were  invented, 
from  time  to  time,  in  Greece ,  Egypt ,  Italy ,  and  India  ; 
and  when  all  the  caufes  of  inconlidency  are  confidered, 
we  {hall  no  longer  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  fame  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  very  different  deities,  and  the  fame 
deities  appearing  under  different  appellations.  To 
give  an  example  in  Saturn  :  the  planet  of  that  name 
is  the  Sani  of  India,  who  (fays  Diodorus)  was  con¬ 
fidered  by  the  Chaldeans  as  the  mod  powerful  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  next  to  the  Sun  ;  but  his  influence 
was  thought  baneful;  and  incantations,  with  offerings 
of  certain  perfumes ,  were  ufed  to  avert  or  to  mitigate  it. 
When  the  name  is  applied  to  Cronos,  the  Father  of 
the  Gods,  it  means  Ca'la,  or  Time ,  a  character  both 
of  Mahadeva  and  Brahma;  but  when  he  is  called 
Chronos,  he  feems  to  be  the  gigantick  Crauncha  of 
the  Hindus ;  while  the  Saturn  of  Latium ,  and  of  the 
Golden  Age,  appears  to  be  quite  a  different  perfon  ; 
and  his  title  was  probably  derived  from  Satyaverna, 
which  implies  an  age  of  veracity  and  righteoufnefs , 
Brahma,  with  a  red  complexion,  is  worfhipped  (fay 
the  Pur  anas)  in  the  dwzp  of  Pufhcara ,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  to  be  a  maritime  country  at  no  great  didance 
from  Egypt ,  He  was  there  called  the  Fird-born  of 
Nature,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe,  and  Father  of  Deities: 
and  the  mythology  of  Pufhcara  having  paffed  into 
Greece ,  we  find  Chronos  reprefented  in  thole  charac¬ 
ters,  but  mild  and  beneficent  to  the  human  race,  with 
fome  features  borrowed  from  the  older  fydem,  which 
prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges .  I 
cannot  help  fufpefting  that  the  word  Gala  was  the 
origin  of  Coelus,  or  Coilus ,  as  Ennius  wrote  it;  and 
the  Arhan  of  the  Jamas ,  who  was  a  form  of  Maha'- 
cala,  might  originally  have  been  the  fame  with 
Uranus.  As  to  Rhea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fine  is  the  Goddefs  Ri,  whom  the  Hindus  call  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Gods  :  but  fome  fay  that  fhe  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  malignant  beings  :  and  Pliny  tells  us  that 
file  was  the  mother  ol  I  yphon,  who  became  love- 
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reign  of  Egypt ,  (aj  but  was  depofed  and  expelled 
by  Averis,  or  Horus,  where  we  have  precifely  the 
flory  of  Sani  and  Aurva.  We  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  the  fucceflion  of  the  Gods  in  Egypt ,  according  to 
Manetho,  is  exa&ly  in  the  fpirit  of  Hindu  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  conformable,  indeed,  to  the  Pur  anas  them- 
felves  ;  and  we  may  add,  before  we  leave  the  planets, 
that,  although  Vrihaspeti,  an  ancient  legislator  and 
philofopher,  be  commonly  fuppofed  to  direCt  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  Jupiter,  which  now  bears  his  name,  yet 
many  of  the  Hindus  acknowledge  that  Siva,  or  the 
God]  u piter,  fhines  in  that  planet;  while  the  Sun  is 
the  peculiar  Ration  of  V ishmu  ;  and  Saturn  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Bra'hma,  whom,  for  that  reafon,  the  Egyp - 
tians  abhorred,  not  daring  even  to  pronounce  his  true 
name,  and  abominating  all  animals  with  red  hair,  be- 
caufe  it  was  his  colour. 


There  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  the  number 
of  years  during  which  Arca  and  his  fon  reigned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cali .  The  Sun,  according  to  the 
Brahmens ,  began  his  devotions  immediately  after  the 
flood,  and  continued  it  a  hundred  years.  Sani,  they 
fay,  was  born  a  hundred  years  after  his  conception, 
and  reigned  a  hundred  years,  or  till  the  death  of 
A'ra'm,  who  mult  therefore  have  died  about  three 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  and  fifty  years  before 
his  grandfather ;  but  the  Pauranics  infift  that  they 
were  years  of  Bra'hma.  Now  one  year  of  mortals 
is  a  day  and  night  of  the  Gods,  and  360  of  our  years 
is  one  of  theirs  :  1 2,000  of  their  years,  or  4,320,000 
of  ours,  conflitute  one  of  their  ages,  and  2000  fuch 
ages  are  Bra'iima’s  day  and  night,  which  muft  be 
multiplied  by  360  to  make  one  of  his  years  :  fo  that 
the  chronology  of  Egypt ,  according  to  the  Brahmens , 

would 
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would  be  more  extravagant  than  that  of  the  Egyptians 
themfelves,  according  to  MaNet no.  The  Talmud 
contains  notions  of  divine  days  a nd years,  founded  on 
paffages  in  Scripture  ill  underftood.  The  period  of 
12,000  years  was  Etrufcan  ;  and  that  of  4,320,000  was 
formed  in  Chaldea  by  repetitions  of  the  faros ..  The 
Turdetani ,  an  old  and  learned  nation  in  Spain ,  had  a 
long  period  nearly  of  the  fame  kind.  But,  for  parti¬ 
cular  inquiries  into  the  ancient  periods,  and  the  affinity 
between  them,  I  muff  refer  to  other  effays,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  geography  of  Egypt ,  as  it  is  ill  nitrated  by 
the  Indian  legends. 

The  place  where  the  Sun  is  feigned  to  have  per¬ 
formed  his  acts  of  religious  aulterity,  is  named  the 
fllidn ,  or  Ration,  of  Arca,  STrya,  and  Tap  an  a. 
As  it  was  on  the  limit  between  the  dtoipas  of  Cufh  and 
Sane  ha ,  the  Purdns  a  [bribed  it  indifferently  to  either 
of  thof'e  countries.  •  I  believe  it  to  be  the  Tahpanhes 
of  Scripture,  called  Taphna ,  or  Taphnai ,  by  the  fe- 
’  verity  Interpreters,  and  Daphne  in  the  Roman  Itine¬ 
rary,  where  it  is  placed  fixteen  miles  from  Pelufium . 
It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of 
Daphnce  Peliifice ,  ( a,)  and  by  Stephan  us  under  that 
of  Daphne  near  Pelufium  ;  but  the  moderns  have  cor¬ 
rupted  the  name  into  Sajnas . 

Sauri-Jl'hdn ,  where  Sani  was  born  and  educated, 
feems  to  have  been  the  famed  Beth  Shemefh ,  or  Helio - 
polls ,  which  was  built  (fays  Diodorus)  by  Aetis,  in 
honour  of  his  father  the  Sun,  (b),  Aetis  firft  taught 
afironomy  in  Egypt ;  and  there  was  a  college  of  aftro- 
nomers  at- Heliopolis^  with  an  obfervatory,  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Sun,  the  magnificence  and  celebrity  of 
which  might  have  occafioned  the  change  of  the  an¬ 
cient  name  into  Surya-Jt'han ,  as  it  was  tranflated  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks ,  It  is  laid  by  the  Hindus ,  that  Sani, 

or 
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or  Arki,  built  feveral  places  of  worfhip  in  the  regions 
adjacent  to  the  Cdrz ;  and  we  ftill  find  the  town  of 
Arkico  near  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  not  mentioned,  in¬ 
deed,  by  any  of  the  Grecian  geographers  ;  but  the 
headland  contiguous  to  it,  is  called,  by  Ptolemy,  the 
Promontory  of  Saturn.  The  genius  of  Saturn  is 
deferibed  in  the  Purdns  as  clad  in  a  black  mantle,  with 
a  dark  turban  loofely  wrapped  round  his  head  ;  his 
afpedt  hideous,  and  his  brows  knit  with  anger ;  a  tri¬ 
dent  in  one  of  his  four  hands,  a  cimeter  in  a  fecond, 
and  in  the  two  others,  a  bow  and  fhafts.  The  priefts 
of  Saturn  in  Egypt ,  where  his  temples  were  always 
out  of  the  towns,  are  laid  by  Epiphanius  to  have 
worn  a  drefs  nearly  fimilar. 

To  conclude  this  head,  we  mull  add,  that  th t  ji'hdn 
of  Aurva  is  now  called  Arju  by  the  Copts ,  (a  ;)  but 
as  Aurva  correfponded  with  Orus,  or  Apollo,  the 
Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Apollonopolis , 

III.  The  metamorphofis  of  Lunus  into  Luna  was 
occafionally  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Sefclioii;  but 
the  legend  mufl:  now  be  told  more  at  length.  The 
God  Soma,  or  Chandra,  was  traverfing  the  earth 
with  his  favourite  confort  Rohini;  and,  arriving  at 
the  fouthern  mountain,  Sahyadri ,  they  unwarily  en¬ 
tered  the  forefl  of  Gauri ,  where  fome  men  having 
furprifed  Mahade'va  careffing that  Goddefs,  had  been 
formerly  pumfhed  by  a  change  of  their  fex,  and  the 
foreit  had  retained  a  power  of  effecting  the  like  change 
on  all  males  who  fhould  enter  it.  Chandra,  inftant- 
ly  becoming  a  female,  was  fo  afflicted  and  afhamed, 
that  fhe  haftened  Jar  to  the  weft ,  fending  Rohini 
to  her  feat  in  the  fky,  and  concealed  herfelf  in  a 
mountain,  afterwards  named  Soma-giri ,  where  fhe  per¬ 
formed  ads  of  the  molt  rigorous  devotion.  Darknefs 
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then  covered  the  world  each  night  :  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  deftroved :  and  the  univerfe  was  in  Rich 
difmay,  that  the  Devas ,  with  Brahma  at  their  head, 
implored  the  affiftance  of  Maha'de'va,  who  no  foon- 
er  placed  ChandrP  on  his  forehead,  than  fhe  became 
a  male  again ;  and  hence  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Chandrasekhar  a.  This  fable  has  been  explained  to  me 
by  an  ingenious  Pandit .  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  near  the  fource  of  the  Cali,  the  Moon,  being 
in  the  manfion  of  Ro'hini ,  or  the  Pleiads ,  feemedto  va~ 
nifh  behind  the  fouthern  mountains.  Now,  when  the 
Moon  is  in  its  oppofltion  to  the  Sun,  it  is  the  god 
Chandra  ;  but  when  in  conjunftion  with  it,  the  god- 
defs  ChandrR,  who  was  in  that  (late  feigned  to  have 
conceived  the  Pulindas  mentioned  in  the  former  Sec¬ 
tion.  The  Moon  is  believed,  by  the  Hindu  naturalifts, 
to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  vegetation,  efpecially 
on  certain  plants,  and,  above  all,  on  the  Somalata ,  or 
Moon-plant  ;  but  its  "power,  they  fay,  is  greateft  at 
th zpurnima,  or  full,  after  which  it  gradually  decays,  till 3 
on  the  dark  tit' hi,  or  amdvdfyd ,  it  wholly  vanilhes* 
This  mode  of  interpretation  may  ferve  as  a  clue  for  the 
intricate  labyrinth  of  the  Purdnas ,  which  contain  all 
the  hiftory,  phyfiology,  and  fcience,  of  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians ,  difguifed  under  flmilar  fables.  We  have 
already  made  remarks  on  the  region  and  mountains  of 
the  Moon,  which  the  Purdnas  place  in  the  exterior 
Cujha-dwip ,  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa  ;  and  we 
only  add,  that  the  Pulindas  confider  the  female  Moon 
as  a  form-  of  the  celeftial  Tsi,  or  Isis,  which  may  feem 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  mythological  fyflem  oi In¬ 
dia  :  but  the  Hindus  have,  in  truth,  an  Isis  with  three 
forms ,  called  Swar-devi'  in  heaven,  Bku-de'vR  on 
earth,  and  Pa'taTa-df/yT  in  the  infernal  regions.  1  he 
confort'of  the  Terreftrial  Goddefs  is  named  Bhu-be  va, 
who  refutes  on  Sume'ru,  and  is  a  vicegerent  on  earth 
of  the  three  principal  deities.  He  feems  to  be  the 
BJWV  of  the  Greek  Mythologies,  and  the  Budvas  of 
Vol.  III.  Cc  Arrian; 
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Arrian;  though  the  Grecian  writers  have  generally 
confounded  him  with  Buddha. 

IV.  When  this  earth  was  covered  with  waters,  Ma- 
haca'la,  who  floated  on  their  fur  face,  beheld  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Apfardfes ,  or  Nymphs ,  and  ex  prefled  with  fuch 
force  his  admiration  of  their  beauty,  that  Maha'caTu 
his  con  fort,  was  greatly  incenfed,  and  fuddenly  vaniih- 
ed.  The  God,  {lung  with  remorfe,  went  in  fearch  of 
her,  and,  with  hafty  llrides,  traverfed  the  earth,  which 
then  had  rifen  above  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  as  they 
were  dried  up  or  fubfided  ;  but  the  ground  gave  way 
under  the  -p  re  flu  re  of  his  foot  at  every  flop,  and  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  globe  was  nearly  deflroyed.  In  this  diftrefs 
he  was  feen  by  the  relenting  Ca'li  on  the  fite  of  Sriran - 
gapattana  ;  and  confidering  the  injury  which  the  uni- 
verfe  would  fuftain  bv  her  concealment,  flue  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Ra'jara'je'swari,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  damfei  more  lovely  than  an  Apfaras ,  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  fince  named  Cali.  There,  at  length,  he  law 
and  approached  her,  in  the  charabler  of  Ra'jara'je'- 
swara,  and  in  the  fhape  of  a  beautiful  youth.  They 
were  foon  reconciled,  and  travelled  together  over  the. 
world,  promoting  the  increafe  of  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  inftruhting  mankind  in  agriculture  and  ufe- 
ful  arts.  At  lafb  they  returned  to  Cufha-dxuip ,  and  fet¬ 
tled  at  a  place  which  from  them  was  named  the  Sfhan 
of  Ra'j  ara'jeTwara,  and  R a' j  a r  a'j  f/s w a r i ,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  Nyfa  of  Arabia ,  called  Ehm  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  El  Tor  by  modern  geographers :  but  A l  Tur 
belongs  properly  to  the  interior  dwip  of  Cujlra.  They 
refided  long  in  that  ftation,  converting  familiarly,  with 
men,  till  the  iniquities  of  later  generations  compelled 
them  to  difappear;  and  they  have  fince  been  worlhipped 
under  the  titles  of  Isa'na,  or  Isa;  and  Isa'ni,  or  Isi. 

Since  the  goddefs  Isis  made  her  firft  appearance  in 
•  Egypt ,  that  country  is  called  her  nurfing  mother  in  an 
iiifcription  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  laid  to  have 

been 
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been  found  on  a  pillar  in  Arabia.  She  was  reported  by 
the  Egyptians ,  to  have  been  Queen  of  that  country  ;  and 
is  declared  in  the  Purdns ,  to  have  reigned  over  'Cujha- 
dwip  within ,  as  her  confort  has  the  title,  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  infcription,of  King  Osiris  ;  conformably,  in  both 
inftances,  to  the  characters  under  which  they  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  place  where  Isis  was 
firft  viftble,  became  of  courfe  an  objeCt of  worfhip;  but, 
as  it  is  not  particularly  noticed  by  the  mythologifts  of 
the  weft,  we  cannot  precifely  afcertain  its  fttuation.  It 
was  probably  one  of  the  places  in  the  Delta,  each  of 
which  was  denominated  Iseum  ;  and  I  think  it  was  the 
town  of  Isis,  near  Sebennytus ,  (aj  now  called  Bha-beity 
where  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
to  Isis,  are  fiili  to  be  feen.  As  Ysiris  came  from  the 
weftern  peninfula  of  India ,  he  was  confidered  in  Egypt 
as  a  foreign  divinity,  and  his  temples  were  built  out  of 
the  towns. 

V.  Bhava,  the  author  of  exiJUnce ,  and  confort  of 
Amba',  the  Magna  Mater  of  the  weftern  mythologifts, 
had  refolved  to  fet  mankind  an  example  of  performing 
religious  aufterities,  and  chofe  for  that  purpofe  an  Ara~ 
nya ,  or  uninhabited  forejl,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ; 
but  Amba',  named  alfo  Bhava'ni  and  U'm'a,  being 
uneafy  at  his  abfence,  and  guefting  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
tirement,  affumed  the  character  of  ARANYA-uFyvi,  or 
Goddefs  of  the  Foreft,  and  appeared  fporting  among  the 
trees  at  a  place  called  afterwards  Camay  ana ,  or  the 
Wood  of  Defire,  from  the  impreffion  which  her  appear* 
ance  there  made  on  the  amorous  deity.  They  retired 
into  an  Atavi,  or  the  impervious  foreft,  whence  the 
Goddefs  acquired  alfo  the  title  of  Atavi-deVi;  and  the 
fcene  of  their  mutual  careffes  had  the  name  of  Bhavd- 
tavi-Jh'hma 5  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas .  The 
place  of  their  fubfequent  reftdence,  near  the  Nile,  was 
denominated  Crirdvana ,  or  the  Grove  of  Dalliance  ; 
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and  that  where  Bhava  was  interrupted  in  his  devo* 
lions,  was  firft  called  Bhava-Ji'hdn ,  and  feems  to  be 
the  celebrated  Bubajios ,  or,  in  the  oblique  cafe, 
Burba flon,  peculiarly  facred  to  Diana,  the  Goddefs  of 
Woods.  From  Bliavdtavi ,  which  was  at  fome  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Nile^  in  the  midlt  of  an  impervious 
foreft,  the  Greeks  made  Butoi  in  the  oblique  cafe, 
whence  they  formed  Buto  and  Butus  :  and  there  aifo 
hood  a  famous  temple  of  Diana.  The  fituation  of 
Crirdvana  cannot  be  fo  eafily  afeertained ;  but  it  could 
not  liave  been  far  from  the  two  iaft-mentioned  places, 
and  was  probably  in  the  Delta,  where  we  find  a  molt 
diftinguilhed  tempie  of  Venus  at  Aphroditopolis ,  (a,) 
now  Atar-bekhi ,  which,  according  to  Stephan  us  of 
Byzantium ,  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  Atribi .  The 
Goddefs  had,  indeed,  laid  afide  the  charabler  of  Diana 
when  Bhava  perceived  her,  and  affumed  that  of  Bha- 
va'nj,  or  Venus.  The  three  places  of  worfhip  here 
mentioned,  were  afterwards  continually  vifited  by  nu¬ 
merous  pilgrims,  whom  the  Brahmanda-purdn ,  from 
which  the  whole  fable  is  extracted,  pronounces  entitled 
to  delight  and  happinefs  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next. 

Bi-iaveWara  feems  to  be  the  Busiris  of  Egypt ; 
for  Strabo  afferts,  pofitively,  that  no  Egyptian  king 
bore  that  name ;  though  altars,  on  which  men  were 
anciently  facrificed,  were  dedicated  to  Busiris;  and 
the  human  vi&ims  of  the  Hindus  were  offered  to  the 
con  fort  of  Bhavf/swara.  The  Naramedha ,  or  Jacri- 
fice  of  a  man ,  is  allowed  by  fome  ancient  authorities; 
but  fince  it  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  the  fevereft  tor¬ 
ture  in  the  next  world,  by  the  writers  of  the  Brahma ,  of 
the  A'ditya-purdn. ,  and  even  of  the  Bhdgavai  itfelf,  we 
cannot  imagine  that  any  Brahmen  would  now  officiate 
at  lo  horrid  a  ceremony ;  though  it  is  afferted  by 
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fome,  that  the  Pdmaras ,  or  Pariar  nations,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  India ,  difregard  the  prohibition;  and 
that  the  Carharas ,  who  were  allowed  by  Para's u- 
ra'ma  to  fettle  in  the  Concern ,  to  facrifice  a  man,  in 
the  courfe  of  every  generation,  to  appeafe  the  wrath 
of  Re'nuca'-deAT. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjedl  of  Atavi ,  we  muft  add 
two  legends  from  the  Brdhmdnda ,  which  clearly  relate 
to  Egypt .  A  juft  and  brave  king,  who  reigned  on  the 
borders  of  Himalaya ,  or  Imaus ,  travelled  over  the 
world  to  deftroy  the  robbers  who  then  infefted  it ;  and, 
as  he  ufually  furprifed  them  by  nighty  he  w7as  furnamed 
Nactamchara.  To  his  foil  NisVchara,  who fe 
name  had  the  fame  fignification,  he  gave  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Barbara ,  near  the  Golden  Mountains,  above 
. Sycne ;  and  Nis'a'chara  followed,  at  firft,  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  father,  but  at  length  grew  fo  infolent  as  to 
contend  with  In  dr  a,  and  opprelfed  both  Devas  and 
Ddnavas ,  who  had  recourfe  to  Atavi'-de'vT,  and  fo¬ 
liated  her  protection.  The  Goddefs  advifed  them  to 
lie  for  a  time  concealed  in  Swerga ,  by  which  we  muft 
here  underhand  the  mountains  ;  and,  when  the  tyrant 
rafhly  attempted  to  drive  her  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  fhe  attacked  and  flew  him.  The  Divas  then 
returned  iinging  her  praifes;  and  on  the  fpot  where 
fhe  fought  with  Nis'a'ciiara  they  railed  a  temple, 
probably  a  pyramid,  which  from  her  was  called  Ata- 
vi-mandira,  Two  towns  in  Egypt  are  (till  known  to 
the  Copts  by  the  names  of  Atfi,  Atjieh ,  and  Itfu  ;  and 
to  both  of  them  the  Greeks  gave  that  of  A phro  ditop  oils. 
The  diftriCl  round  the  molt  northerly  of  them  is  to 
this  day  named  Ibrit ,  which  M.  IVAnyille  with  good 
reafon  thinks  a  corruption  of  Aphrodite  ;  but  Atavi - 
m audit  is  Atfi,  to  the  fouth  of  Alkahirah ,  not  the  Atji 
or  Itfu  near  Thebes,  which  alfo  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pur  anas,  and  laid  to  have  flood  in  the  forefts  of 
Tap  as. 
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Another  title  of  the  Goddefs  was  x4shta'ra;,  which 
file  derived  from  the  following  adventure.  Vijaya's- 
wa,  or  victorious  on  horjeback ,  was  a  virtuous  and 
powerful  king  of  the  country  round  the  Nijliadha 
Mountains ;  but  his  firft  minifter,  having  revolted 
from  him,  collected  an  army  of  Mlectihas  in  the  hills 
of  Gandha-madan ,  whence  he  defcended  in  force5  gave 
battle  to  his  mafter,  took  him  prifoner,  and  ufurped 
the  dominion  of  his  country.  The  royal  captive, 
having  found  means  to  efcape,  repaired  to  the  banks 
of  the  Cali,  and  fixing  eight  fharp  iron  fpikes  in  a 
circle  at  equal  diftances,  placed  himfelf  in  the  centre, 
prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to  perform  the  moil 
rigorous  acts  of  devotion.  Within  that  circle  he  re¬ 
mained  a  whole  year,  at  the  clofe  of  which  the  God¬ 
defs  appeared  to  him,  iifuing  like  a  flame  from  the 
eight  iron  points ;  and  prefenting  him  with  a  weapon 
called  AJldrd-mudgara ,  or  a  ftaff  armed  with  eight 
fpikes  fixed  in  an  iron  ball,  fine  affured  him,  that  all 
men,  who  fhould  fee  that  ftaff  in  his  hand,  muft  either 
fave  themfelves  by  precipitate  flight,  or  would  fall 
dead  and  mangled  on  the  ground.  The  king  received 
the  weapon  with  confidence,  foon  defeated  the  ufur- 
per,  and  erefted  a  pyramid  in  honour  of  the  Goddefs, 
by  the  name  of  Ashta'ra-de'vi.  The  writer  of  the 
Purdna  places  it  near  the  Cali  river  in  the  woods 
of  Tapas  ;  and  adds,  that  all  fuch  as  vifit  it  will 
receive  afiiftance  from  the  Goddefs  for  a  whole  year. 
AJhtan  means  eight  ;  and  the  word  dr  a  properly  figni- 
fies  the  fpoke  of  a  wheel ,  yet  is  applied  to  any  thing 
refembling  it ;  but,  in  the  popular  Indian  dialers, 
ajhta  is  pronounced  att ;  and  the  appearance,  which 
Strabo  mentions,  of  the  Goddefs  Aphrodite  under 
the  name  of  Attara,  muft,  I  think,  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Ashta'ra'.  The  AJhtaroth  of  the  Hebrews , 
and  the  old  Perjian  word  ajlarah ,  now  written Jitdrah , 
(or  a  Jlar  xoith  eight  rays,)  are  moft  probably  derived 
from  the  two  Sanfcrit  words.  Though  the  place 
'where  VijayasTva  raifed  his  pyramid,  or  temple, 
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was  named  A  flit  dr  a- ft'  h  an,  yet,  as  the  Goddefs  to  whom 
he  infcrihed  it  was  no  other  than  Atavi -d'evi,  it  has 
retained  among  the  Copts  the  appellation  of  At  ft,  or 
Atju ,  and  was  called  Apkrodkopolis  by  the  Greeks  :  it 
is  below  Akmin ,  on  the  we  (tern  bank  of  the  Nile . 

VI.  Among  the  legends  concerning  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  D e  v i ?  or  <i>u<n?  zzoxfo (>$(&,  we  find  a  wild 
aftronornical  tale  in  the  Ndfatya  Sanhiid,  or  Hi  (lory 
of  the  Indian  Castor  and  Pollux.  In  one  of  her 
forms ,  it  Teems,  (he  appeared  as  Prabha/  or  Light, 
and  affumed  the  fhape  of  A  [mi  ni,  or  a  mare ,  which  is 
the  fir  ft  of  the  lunar  manfions.  The  Sun  approached 
her  in  the  form  of  a  horfe  ;  and  he  no  fooner  had 
touched  her  Haftrils  with  his,  than  fhe  conceived  the 
twins ,  who,  after  their  birth,  were  called  Afwini- cu~ 
mdrau ,  or  the  two  Jons  of  Aswini.  Being  left  bv 
their  parents,  who  knew  their  deftiny,  they  were 
adopted  by  BraVma, 'who  entruiied  them  to  the  care 
of  his  fon  Dacsha  ;  and,  under  that  fage  preceptor, 
they  learned  the  whole  Ayurveda ,  or  fyftem  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  their  early  age  they  travelled  over  the  world, 
performing  wonderful  cures  on  gods  and  men ;  and 
they  are  generally  painted  on  horfeback,  in  the  forms 
of  beautiful  youths,  armed  with  javelins.  At  firft 
they  refided  on  the  Cula  Mountains,  near  Colchis ;  but 
In  dr  a,  whom  they  had  inftrubled  in  the  feience  of 
healing,  gave  them  a  fiation  in  Egypt ,  near  the  river 
Call ,  and  their  new  abode  was  from  them  called  Afwi- 
fthdn.  As  medicated  baths  were  among  their  moft 
powerful  remedies,  we  find  near  their  feat  a  pool, 
named  Abhimatada ,  or  granting  what  is  defired  ;  and  a 
place  called  Rupa-yauvana  ft hala,  or  the  land  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  youth,  According  to  fome  authorities,  one  of 
them  had  the  name  of  A'swin,  and  the  other  of  Cu- 
mar;  one  of  Na'satya,  the  other  of  Basra;  but, 
by  the  better  opinion,  thole  appellations  are  to  be 
ufed  in  the  dual  number,  and  applied  to  them  both. 
They  are  aifo  called  Aswan a^au,  or  Aswacanasau, 
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becaufe  their  mother  conceived  them  by  her  nojlrils ; 
but  they  are  confidered  as  united  To  intimately,  that, 
each  feems  either ,  and  they  are  often  held  to  be  one  in¬ 
dividual  deity.  As  twin  brothers,  the  two  Dasras,  or 
Cuma'ras,  are  evidently  the  Dioscori  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  when  reprefented  as  an  individual,  they  feem  to 
be  Aesculapius,  which  my  Pandit  fuppofes  to  be 
Aswiculapa,  or  Chief  of  the  race  of  Afwi .  That 
epithet  might,  indeed,  be  applied  to  the  Sun  ;  and 
AEsculapius,  according  to  fome  of  the  weftern  my- 
thologifts,  was  a  form  of  the  Sun  himfelf.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  twins  by  Era'hma,  whole  favourite  bird 
was  the  phcenicopteros,  which  the  Europeans  changed 
into  a  fwan,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  Leda  : 
but  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  many  diverfities  in  the 
old  mythological  fyftem,  when  we  find  in  the  Purdnas 
themfelves  very  different  genealogies  of  the  fame  di¬ 
vinity,  and  very  different  accounts  of  the  fame  ad¬ 
venture. 

Aesculapius,  or  Asclepius,  was  a  fon  of  Apollo  ; 
and  his  mother,  according  to  the  Phenicians ,  was  a 
goddefs,  that  is,  a  form  of  De'vA  He  too  was 
abandoned  by  his  parents,  and  educated  by  Autolaus, 
the  fon  of  Arcas,  (a.)  The  Afcuiculapas ,  or  Afcle» 
piades ,  had  extenfive  fettlements  in  Thefjaly ,  ( b ,)  and, 
I  believe,  in  Meffenia.  The  word  Afwini  feems  to 
have  given  a  name  to  the  town  of  Afphynis ,  now  As- 
fun ,  in  Upper  Egypt;  for  Afwa ,  a  Horfe ,  is  indubita¬ 
bly  changed  by  the  Perfians  into  Afh ,  or  Afp  ;  but 
A  fwi-Jl'hdn  was  probably  the  town  of  A  by  dies  in  the 
Thebais ;  and  might  have  been  fo  named  from  Abhida , 
a  contraflion  of  Abhimatada ;  for  Strabo  informs  us 
that  it  was  anciently  a  very  large  city,  the  fecond  in 
Egypt)  after  Thebes ;  that  it  flood  about  feven  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile  ;  that  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Osiris  was  near  it,  and  a  magnificent  edi- 
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ffce  in  it,  called  the  palace  of  Memnon;  that  it  was 
famed  alfo  for  a  well  or  pool  of  water,  wTith  winding 
fteps  all  round  it ;  that  the  ftruHure  and  workmanfhip 
of  the  refervoir  were  very  lingular,  the  (tones  ufed  in 
it  of  an  aftonifhing  magnitude,  and  the  fculpture  on 
them  excellent,  (a,)  Herodotus  infifts  that  the 
names  of  the  Dioscuri  were  unknown  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians ;  hut  fince  it  is  pofitively  afferted  in  the  Purdnas , 
that  they  were  venerated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they 
mud  have  been  revered,  I  prefume,  in  Egypt  under 
other  names.  Indeed,  Harpocrates  and  Halito- 
men ion,  the  twin  fons  Osiris  and  Isis,  greatly  re- 
femble  the  Dioscuri  of  the  Grecian  Mythologifts. 

VII.  Before  we  enter  on  the  next  legend,  I  mud 
premife,  that  Ma^  pronounced  ira,  is  the  root  of  a 
Sanfcrit  verb,  ffgnifying  praife ,  and  fynonymous  with 
zla ,  which  often  occurs  in  the  Veda .  /ffhe  Rigueda 
begins  with  the  phrafe  Agnim  lit,  or,  I  fmg  praife  to 
fire .  Vishnu  then  had  two  warders  of  his  ethereal 
palace,  named  Java  and  Vijaya,  who  carried  the 
pride  of  office  to  fuch  a  length,  that  they  infulted  the 
(even  Maharjhis ,  who  had  come,  with  Sanaca  at 
their  head,  to  prefent  their  adorations :  but  the  offend¬ 
ed  Rif  his  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the  infolent 
warders, condemning  them  to  be  adh'oyoni, or  horn  below , 
and  to  pals  through  three  mortal  forms  before  they  could 
be  re-admitted  to  the  divine  prefence.  In  confequence 
of  this  execration,  they  ffrft  appeared  on  earth  as  Hi- 
ranyacsha,  or  Golden-eyed ;  and  Hiran  yacasipu,  or 
Clad  in  gold  ;  fecondiy,  as  Ravana  and  Cumbhacar- 
ma;  and  laffly,  as  Cansa  and  Sis'upa'la. 

In  their  ffrft  appearance  they  were  the  twin  fons 
of  Casyapa  and  Diti.  Before  their  birth,  the  body 
pf  their  mother  blazed  like  the  (un  -}  and  the  Devatas , 
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unable  to  bear  its  exceffive  heat  and  light ,  retired  to 
the  banks  of  the  Cali,  refolving  to  lie  concealed  till 
Ihe  was  delivered ;  but  the  term  of  her  geflation  was 
fo  long,  and  her  labour  fo  difficult,  that  they  remained 
a  thoufand  years  near  the  holy  river,  employed  in  afls 
of  devotion.  At  length  De'vi  appeared  to  them  in  a 
new  character,  and  had  afterwards  the  title  of  Tdi'ta, 
or  I'li'ta.,  becaufe  ffie  was  praifed  by  the  Gods  in  their 
hymns,  when  they  implored  her  affiftance  in  the  deli¬ 
very  of  Diti.  She  granted  their  requeft,  and  the 
two  Daityas  were  born;  after  which  I  lPta-deGi  af- 
fured  mankind,  that  any  woman,  who  ffiould  fervent¬ 
ly  invoke  her  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  ffiouid  have  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  The  Devas  erected  a  temple  in  the 
place  where  ffie  made  herfelf  vifible  to  them,  and  it 
was  named  the Jl'hdn  of  I'bTta,  orlTi'TA;  which  was 
probably  the  sown  of  Idithya ,  or  Ilithya ,  in  Upper 
Egypt;  where  facred  rites  were  performed  to  Eiti- 
thya,  or  Eleutho,  the  Lucina  of  the  Latians ,  who 
affifled  women  in  labour.  It  flood  dole  to  the  Nile, 
oppofite  to  Great  Apollonopolis ,  and  feems  to  be  the 
Leucothea  of  Pliny.  This  goddefs  is  now  invoked  in 
India  by  women  in  child-bed,  and  a  burnt-offering  of 
certain  perfumes  is  appropriated  to  the  occafion, 

VIII.  We  read  in  the  Mahad-himdlaya-c'hancla , 
that,  after  a  deluge,  from  which  very  few  of  the  human 
race  were  preferved,  men  became  ignorant  and  brutal, 
without  arts  or  fciences,  and  even  without  a  regular 
language;  that  part  of  Sanc'ha-dwzp ,  in  particular, 
was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  who  were  perpetually 
difputing;  but  that  Tswara  defcended  among  them, 
appealed  their  animofities,  and  formed  them  into  a 
community  of  citizens  mixed  without  invidious  diftinc- 
tions;  whence  the  place  where  he  appeared  was  deno¬ 
minated  Misra-Jl' han ;  that  he  fent  his  confort  Va'ge7- 
swari,  or  the  Goddefs  of  Speech,  to  inflrufl  the 
rifing  generations  in  arts  and  language; for  which  pur- 
pofe  ffie  alfo  vifited  the  dwip  of  Cush  a.  Now  the 
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ancient  city  of  Misra  was  Memphis ;  and  when  the 
feat  of  government  was  transferred  to  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  river,  the  new  city  had  iikewife  the  name  of 
Mifr ,  which  it  ftill  retains;  for  Alkahirah ,  or  the 
Conquerefs,  vulgarly  Cairo 5  is  merely  an  Arabick 
epithet* 

V a'gj/swara,  or  Va'gi'sa',  commonly  pronounced 
BagVswar,  and  Ba'gi's,  means  the  Lord  of  Speech - 
but  I  have  feen  only  one  temple  dedicated  to  a  god 
with  that  title  :  it  (lands  at  Gangapur ,  formerly  Deh~ 
terea ,  near  Bandres ,  and  appears  to  be  very  ancient. 
The  image  of  V aT^swara,  by  the  name  of  Siro'- 
deVa,  was  brought  from  the  weft  by  a  grandfon  of 
CeVu-misra,  defcended  from  Gautama,  together 
with  that  of  the  God’s  confort  and  lifter,  vulgarly 
named  Bassari  ;  but  the  Brahmens  on  the  fpot  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  her  true  name  was  Ba/gi/s/wari/,  The 
precile  meaning  of  SiroTeVa  is  riot  afcertained  :  if 
it  be  not  a  corruption  of  SriTe'va,  it  means  the  God 
of  the  Head:  but  the  generality  of  Brahmens  have  a 
Angular  diflike  to  the  defcendants  of  Gautam,  and 
objefl  to  their  modes  of  worfhip,  which  feem,  indeed* 
not  purely  Indian.  The  priefts  of  Ba'gi'swara,  for 
inftance,  offer  to  his  confort  a  lower  mantle  with  a  red, 
fringe,  and  an  earthen  pot  (haped  like  a  coronet.  To 
the  god  himfelf  they  prefent  a  vafe  full  of  arak  :  and 
they  even  facrifice  a  hog  to  him,  pouring  its  blood 
before  the  idol,  and  reftonng  the  carcafe  to  its  owner; 
a  ceremony  which  the  Egyptians  performed  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  Osiris,  whom  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame 
deity,  as  I  believe  the  Baffarides  to  have  been  fo  named 
from  Bajf'ari.  Several  demigods  (of  whom  Cicero 
reckons  five)  (a)  had  the  name  of  Bacchus;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  fome  confufion  has  been  caufed 
by  the  refemblance  of  names.  Thus  Ba'gi'swara 
was  changed  by  the  Greeks  into  Baccus  Osiris  ;  and 
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when  they  introduced  a  foreign  name,  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  cafe  in  their  own  tongue,  they  formed  a  no¬ 
minative  from  it;  hence  from  Bhagawa'n  alfo  they 
firft  made  Bacchon,  and  afterwards  Bacchos  ;  and, 
partly  from  that  ftrange  careleflhefs  confpicuous  in  all 
their  inquiries,  partly  from  the  referve  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  they  melted  the  three  divinities  of  EgyiJt  and  In¬ 
dia  into  one,  whom  they  mifcalled  Osiris.  We  have 
already  obferved,  that  Ysiris  was  the  truer  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  that  name,  according  to  Hellanicus  ;  though 
Plutarch  infills  that  it  fhould  be  Siris,  or  Sirius :  but 
Ysiris,  or  Iswara,  feems  in  general  appropriated  to 
the  incarnations  of  Maha'de'va,  while  Siris,  or  Sirius, 
was  applied  to  thofe  of  Vishnu. 

IX.  When  the  Pdndavas ,  according  to  the  Vrthad - 
haima ,  wandered  over  the  world,  they  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cali  river,  in  Sanc'ha-dwip ,  where  they 
faw  a  three-eyed  man  fitting  with  kingly  Hate,  fur- 
rounded  by  his  people,  and  by  animals  of  all  forts, 
whom  he  was  inftrufting  in  feveral  arts,  according  to 
their  capacities.  To  his  human  fubjeSls  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  agriculture,  elocution,  and  writing.  The  de- 
fcendants  of  Pandu,  having  been  kindly  received  by 
him,  related  their  adventures  at  his  requell ;  and  he 
told  them,  in  return,  that,  having  quarrelled  in  the 
manfion  of  Bra'hma,  with  Dacsha,  his  father*in-lawr, 
he  was  curfed  by  Menu,  and  doomed  to  take  the  form 
of  a  Mdnava ,  or  man,  whence  he  was  named  on  earth 
Vmane'swara;  that  his  faithful  confort  transformed 
herfelf  into  the  river  Cali,  and  purified  his  people  ; 
while  he  guided  them  with  the  Half  of  empire,  and 
gave  them  inftru&ion,  of  which  he  had  found  them 
in  great  need.  The  place,  where  he  relided,  was  called 
A'manefwara-fVhdn ,  or  the  feat  of  A'man,  or  A'mon, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Amonno  of  Scripture, 
tranflated  Diofpolis,  by  the  Seventy  Interpreters;  but  it 
was  Diofpolis  between  the  canals  of  the  Delta,  near 
'  the 
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the  lea  and  the  lake  Manzale  ;  for  the  Prophet  Na¬ 
hum  (a)  defcribes  it  as  a  town  Jituated  among  rivers , 
with  waters  round  about  it ,  and  the  fea  for  its  rampart ; 
fo  that  it  could  not  be  either  of  the  towns  named  alfo 
Diofpolis  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  Hindu  author  fays 
exprefsly,  that  it  lay  to  the  north  of  Himadri . 

Having  before  declared  my  opinion,  that  the  Noph 
of  the  three  greater  Prophets  was  derived  from  Nabhas , 
or  the  Jky,  and  was  properly  called  Nabha-ifcuarcc 
fihdn,  or  Nabha-flhdn ,  I  have  little  to  add  here. 
HoseA  once  calls  it  Moph ,  (bj  and  the  Chaldean  pa¬ 
ra  phra  11,  Maphes  ;  while  Rabbi  Kimciii  afferts,  that 
Moph  and  Noph  were  one  and  the  fame  town.  The 
Seventy  always  render  it  Memphis ,  which  Copts  and 
Arabs  pronounce  Menu/]  or  Menj  ;  and  though  I  am 
well  aware  that  fome  travellers,  and  men  of  learning, 
deny  the  modern  Men /  to  be  on  the  fite  of  Memphis , 
yet  in  the  former  Section  I  have  given  my  reafons  for 
diiTenting  from  them,  and  obferved,  that  Memphis  oc¬ 
cupied  a  vaft  extent  of  ground  along  the  Nile,  con¬ 
fiding,  in  fadt,  of  feveral  towns  or  divifions,  which 
had  become  contiguous  by  the  acceffion  of  new  build¬ 
ings.  May  not  the  words  Noph  and  Menf  have  been 
taken  from  Nab  ha  and  Mdnava ,  (ince  Nabhomdnava , 
as  a  title  of  Is  war  a,  would  lignify  the  celejlial  man  ? 
The  Egyptian  priefts  had  nearly  the  fame  dory  which 
we  find  in  the  Purdns  ;  for  they  related,  that  the 
ocean  formerly  reached  to  the  fpot  where  Memphis  was 
built  by  king  Mines,  Minas,  or  Minevas,  who  forced 
the  fea  back,  by  altering  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  which 
depofiting  its  mud  in  immenfe  quantities,  gradually 
formed  the  Delta . 

Diofpolis ,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  great,  was  a 
name  of  Thebes ,  which  was  all'o  called  the  City  of  the 

Sun, 
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Sun,  (a)  from  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  that 
luminary,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  Suryefwara-Jl'hdn 
of  the  old  Hindu  writers.  The  following  legend  con¬ 
cerning  it  is  extracted  from  the  Bhdfcara-mdhdtmya . 
The  fon  of  So'mara'ja,  named  Pushpace'tu,  having 
inherited  the  dominions  of  his  father,  negletled  his 
public  duties,  contemned  the  advice  of  his  minifters, 
and  abandoned  himfelf  to  voluptuoufnefs ;  till  Bhi'ma, 
fon  of  Pa'mara,  (or  of  an  outcajl J  defcended  from 
the  hills  of  Nilddri ,  and  laid  fiege  to  his  metropolis* 
The  prince,  unable  to  defend  it,  made  his  efcape, 
and  retired  to  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Cali.  There, 
having  bathed  in  the  facred  river,  he  performed  pe¬ 
nance  for  his  former  diffolute  life,  Handing  twelve 
days  on  one  leg,  without  even  tailing  wTater,  and 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Sun ;  the  regent  of  which 
appeared  to  him  in  the  charabter  of  Surye'swara, 
commanding  him  to  declare  what  he  moft  defired* 

Grant  me  mocjlia ,  or  beautitude,”  faid  Pushpa- 
ce'tu,  prollrating  himfelf  before  the  deity ;  who 
bade  him  be  patient,  allured  him  that  his  offences 
were  expiated,  and  promifed  to  deltroy  his  enemies 
with  intenfe  heat ;  but  ordered  him  to  raife  a  temple, 
infcribed  to  Su'rye'swara,  on  the  very  fpot  where 
he  then  Hood ;  and  declared  that  he  would  ef¬ 
face  the  fins  of  all  fuch  pilgrims  as  fliould  vifit  it 
with  devotion.  He  alfo  direbled  his  votary,  w7ho  be¬ 
came,  after  his  relloration,  a  virtuous  and  fortunate 
monarch,  to  celebrate  a  yearly  fellival  in  honour  of 
Si/rya,  on  the  feventh  lunar  day,  in  the  bright  half 
of  Mdgha .  We  need  only  add,  that  Heliopolis ,  in 
Lower  Egypt ,  though  a  literal  tranflation  of  Surya - 
JVhdn,  could  not  be  the  fame  place,  as  it  was  not  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile . 

X.  One  of  the  wildeH  fiflions,  ever  invented  by 
tnythologiHs,  is  told  in  the  Pddma  and  the  Bhdgavat ; 

yet 
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yet  we  find  an  Egyptian  tale  very  fimilar  to  it.  The 
wife  of  C  a's’ya,  who  had  been  the  guru ,  or  fpiritual 
guide,  of  Crishna,  complained  to  the  incarnate  God, 
that  the  ocean  had  fwal lowed  up  her  children  near  the 
plain  of  Prabhdja ,  or  the  weftern  coaft  of  Gujara ,  now- 
called  Gujarat  ;  and  (he  fupplicated  him  to  recover 
them.  Crishna.  haftened  to  the  fhore,  and  being  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Sea-god,  that  Sanc’hasura,  or  Pa'n- 
chajanya,  had  carried  away  the  children  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  he  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  foon  arrived  at 
Cujha-dujip 3  where  he  inftruCed  the  Cuiila-cefas  in  the 
whole  fyftem  of  religious  and  civil  duties,  cooled  and 
embellifhed  the  peninfula,  which  he  found  fmoking 
from  the  various  conflagrations  which  had  happened  to 
it,  and  placed  the  government  of  the  country  on  afe- 
cure  and  permanent  bafts.  He  then  disappeared  ;  and, 
having  difcovered  the  haunt  of  Sanc’ha'sura,  engaged 
and  (lew  him,  after  a  long  conflicf,  during  which  the 
ocean  was  violently  agitated,  and  the  land  overflowed  ; 
but,  not  finding  the  Brahmen's  children,  he  tore  the 
in  on  tier  from  his  (hell,  which  he  carried  with  him  as 
a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  ufed  afterwards  in  bat¬ 
tle  by  way  of  a  trumpet.  As  he  was  proceeding  to 
Varaha-divip ,  or  Europe ,  he  was  met  by  Varuna,  the 
chief  God  of  the  Waters,  who  a  flu  red  him  pofitively, 
that  the  children  of  CaVya  were  not  in  his  domains. 
The  preferving  power  then  defcended  to  Yamdpurt , 
the  infernal  city,  and,  founding  the  (hell  Pdnchajanya , 
ftruck  fuch  terror  into  Yam  a,  that  he  ran  forth  to 
make  his  proftrations,  and  reftored  the  children,  with 
whom  Crishna  returned  to  their  mother. 

Now  it  is  related  by  Plutarch,  (a)  that  Garma* 
thone,  queen  of  Egypt ,  having  loll  her  fon,  prayed 
fervently  to  Isis,  on  whole intercefli on  Osiris  delcended 

to 
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to  the  {hades,  and  reftored  the  prince  to  life;  in  which 
fable  O  siris  appears  to  he  Crishna,  the  black  divini¬ 
ty.  Garmatho ,  or  Garbatho ,  was  the  name  of  a  hilly 
diftrift,  bordering  on  the  land  of  the  Troglodytes ,  or 
Sanchafuras ;  and  Ethiopia  was  in  former  ages  called 
Egypt .  The  flood  in  that  country  is  mentioned  by 
Cedrenus,  and  faid  to  have  happened  fifty  years  after 
Cecrops,  the  firfl  king  of  Athens ,  had  begun  his  reign. 
Abyjfinia  was  laid  wafte  by  a  flood,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Axam^  about  1600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  (a  ;)  and  Cecrops,  we  are  told,  began  to  reign 
1657  years  before  that  epoch;  but  it  muft  be  confeffed 
that  the  chronology  of  ancient  Greece  is  extremely  un¬ 
certain. 


XI.  Having  before  alluded  to  the  legends  of  Gupta 
and  Car  dam  a,  we  fhall  here  fet  them  down  more  at 
large,  as  they  are  told  in  the Purdnas,  entitled  Brah- 
mdnda  and  Scdnda ,  the  lecond  of  which  contains  very 
valuable  matter  concerning  Egypt ,  and  other  countries 
in  the  weft.  Su'rya  having  directed  both  gods  and  men 
to  perform  facred  rites  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  for  the 
purpofe  of  counteracting  the  baneful  influence  of  San  i, 
they  all  followed  his  directions,  except  Maha'deVa, 
who  thought  fuch  homage  inconfiftent  with  his  exalted 
character  ;  yet  he  found  it  neceflary’to  lie  for  a  time 
concealed ,  and  retired  to  Barbara,  in  Sane  ha-dwip ,  where 
he  remained  feven  years  hidden  in  the  mud  which  co¬ 
vered  the  banks  of  the  Cult;  hence  he  acquired  the  title 
of  Gupt^swara.  The  whole  world  felt  the  lofs  of  his 
vivifying  power,  which  would  long  have  been  fufpend-v 
ed,  if  Man  data,  the  foil  of  Cushman  da,  had  not  fled, 
to  avoid  the  punifhment  of  his  vices  and  crimes,  into 
Cufha  dxvip  ;  where  he  became  a  fincere  penitent,  and 
wholly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  worfhip  of  Maha;- 
de'va,  c-onftantly  finging  his  praife,  and  dancing  in 

honour 
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honour  of  him  :  the  people,  ignorant  of  his  former  dif- 
folute  life,  took  him  for  a  holy  man,  and  loaded  him 
with  gifts  till  he  became  a  chief  among  the  votaries  of 
the  concealed  God,  and  at  length  formed  a  defign  of  re- 
doring  him  to  light.  With  this  view  he  paded  a  whole 
night  in  Cardama-fl'hdn ,  chanting  hymns  to  the  mighty 
power  of  dedrudlion  and  renovation,  who,  pleafed  with 
his  piety  and  his  mufick,  darted  from  the  mud,  whence 
he  was  named  Cardame'swara,  and  appeared  openly 
on  earth ;  but,  having  afterwards  met  Sanaischara, 
who  fcornfully  exulted  on  his  own  power  in  compelling 
the  Lord  of  three  Worlds  to  conceal  him  [elf  in  a  fen,  he 
was  abafhed  by  the  taunt,  and  afeended  to  his  palace 
on  the  top  of  Caildfa . 


Gupte’swara-sthan,  abbreviated  into  Gupta ,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  famed  town  Coptos ,  called 
Gupt  or  Gypt  to  this  day;  though  the  Arabs ,  as  uftial* 
have  fubdituted  their  kdf  for  the  true  initial  letter  of  that 
ancient  word.  I  am  even  informed,  that  the  land  o i 
Egypt  is  diftinguifhed  in  fome  of  the  Purdnas  by  the 
name  of  Gupta-Jl'hdn  ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  the  informa¬ 
tion,  though  the  original  paffages  have  not  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced  to  me.  Near  Gupta  was  Cardamajl' halt ,  which 
I  fuppofe  to  be  Thebes ,  or  part  of  it;  and  Cadmus, 
whofe  birth-place  it  was,  I  conceive  to  be  Iswara,  with 
the  title  Cardama,  who  invented  th z  fyjlem  of  letter Sf 
or  at  lead  arranged  them  as  they  appear  in  the  Sanfcnt 
grammars.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  confounded  Card ame- 
swara  with  Cardama,  father  of  Varuna,  who  lived 
on  the  weftern  coads  of  Ajia  ;  whence  Cadmus  is  by 
fome  called  an  Egyptian ,  and  by  others,  a  Phoenician  ; 
but  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  the  writers  of  the  Purdnas 
aifo  have  caufed  infinite  confufion  by  telling  the  fame 
dory  in  many  diderent  ways;  and  the  two  Cardama* 
may.  perhaps,  be  one  and  the  fame  perfonage. 
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4C  Cadmus  was  born,  fays  Diodorus,  (a)  at  Thebes , 
in  Egypt :  he  had  feveral  Tons,  and  a  daughter  named 
Semele,  who  became  pregnant,  and,  in  the  feventh 
“  month,  brought  forth  an  imperfeft;  male  child  greatly 
refembling  Osiris;  whence  the  Greeks  believed,  that 
Osiris  was  the  fon  of  Cadmus  and  Semele.”  Now 
I  cannot  help  believing,  that  Osiris  of  Thebes  wras  Is- 
wara  fpringing,  after  his  concealment  {ox [even  years, 
from  the  mud  (Cardama)  of  the  river  Syamala ,  which 
is  a  Pauranic  name  for  the  Nile  :  whatever  might  have 
been  the  grounds  of  fo  ftrange  a  legend,  it  probably 
gave  rife  to  the  popular  Egyptian  belief,  that  the  hu¬ 
man  race  were  produced  from  the  mud  of  that  river; 
fince  the  appearance  of  Cardame'swara  revivified 
nature,  and  repleni filed  the  earth  with  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

XII.  The  next  legend  is  yet  ftranger,  but  not  more 
abfurd  than  a  ftory  which  we  fhall  find  among  the 
Egyptians ,  and  which  in  part  refembles  it.  Maha'de^ 
va  and  Pa'rvati  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  ancient 
game  of  Chaiuranga ,  when  they  difputed  and  parted  in 
wrath;  the  goddefs  retiring  to  the  foreft  of  Gauri ,  and 
the  god  repairing  to  Cujhadwip  :  they  feverally  per¬ 
formed  rigid  afls  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being; 
but  the  fires,  which  they  kindled,  blazed  fo  vehemently 
as  to  threaten  a  general  conflagration.  The  Devas  in 
great  alarm  hallened  to  Brahma,  who  led  them  to 
MahadeVa,  and  fupplicated  him  to  recall  his  confort; 
but  the  wrathful  deity  only  anfwered,  that  fhe  muff, 
come  by  her  own  free  choice  :  they  accordingly  dif- 
patched  Ganga',  the  river-goddefs,  who  prevailed  on 
Pa'rvati  to  return  to  him  on  condition  that  his  love 
for  her  fhould  be  reftored.  The  celeftial  mediators 
then  employed  Ca'ma-de'va,  wdio  wounded  Siva  with 

one 
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one  of  his  flowery  arrows ;  but  the  angry  divinity  re¬ 
duced  him  to  afhes  with  a  flame  from  his  eye.  Par- 
vat!  foon  after  prefented  herfelf  before  him  in  the  form 
of  a  Cirati ,  or  daughter  of  a  mountaineer,  and,  feeing 
him  enamoured  of  he^,  refumed  her  own  fhape.  In 
the  place  where  they  were  reconciled,  a  grove  fprang 
up,  which  was  named  Camavana ;  and  the  relenting  god, 
in  the  charafter  of  Ca'meswara,  confoled  the  afflicted 
Reti,  the  widow  of  Ca'ma,  by  affuring  her,  that  fhe 
fhould  rejoin  her  hufband  when  he  fhould  be  born 
again  in  the  form  of  Pradyijmna,  fon  of  Crishna, 
and  fhould  put  Sambara  to  death.  This  favourable 
predi&ioii  was  in  due  time  accompiifhed;  and  Prady« 
umna  having  fprung  to  life,  he  was  inftantly  feized  by 
the  demon  Sambara,  who  placed  him  in  a  cheft,  which 
he  threw  into  the  ocean;  but  a  large  fifh,  which  had 
Lvailowed  the  cheft,  was  caught  in  a  net,  and  carried  to 
the  palace  of  a  tyrant,  where  the  unfortunate  Reti  had 
been  compelled  to  do  menial  fervice :  it  was  her  lot  to 
open  the  fifh,  and,  feeing  an  infant  in  the  cheft,  fhe 
nurfed  him  in  private,  and  educated  him  till  he  had  fuf« 
ficient  ftrength  to  deftroy  the  malignant  Sambara.  He 
had  before  confiaered  Reti  as  his  mother ;  but,  the 
minds  of  them  both  being  irradiated,  the  prophecy  of 
Maiiade'va  was  remembered,  and  the  god  of  Love  was 
again  united  with  the  goddefs  of  Pleafure.  One  of  his 
names  was  Pushpadhan  va,  or  with  a  flowery  how  ;  and 
he  had  a  fon,  Visvadhan  va,  from  whomV ijayadhan- 
va  and  Cirtidhanva  lineally  fprang;  but  the  two  laft, 
with  whom  the  race  ended,  were  furnamed  Cauna^a, 
for  a  reafon  which  fhall  prefentiy  be  dilclufed. 

0 

Visvadhan  va,  with  his  youthful  companions,  was 
hunting  on  the  fkirts  of  Himalaya,  where  he  faw  a 
wh  ite  elephant  of  an  amazing  fize  with  four  tuf!;s,whowas 
difportmg  himfelf  with  his  females  :  the  prince  imagined 
him  to  be  Aira'vata,  the  great  elephant  oflNDRA,and 
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ordered  a  circle  to  be  formed  round  him ;  but  the  noble 
bead  broke  through  the  toils,  and  the  hunters  purfued 
him  from  country  to  country,  till  they  came  to  the 
burning  hands  of  Barbara,  where  his  courfe  was  fo  much 
impeded,  that  he  affumed  his  tfee  fhape  of  a  Racjhaja , 
and  began  to  bellow  with  the  found  of  a  large  drum, 
called  dundu ,  from  which  he  had  acquired  the  name  oP 
D  undubhi.  The  fon  of  Cama,  indead  of  being  dif- 
mayed,  at  tacked  the  giant,  and,  after  an  obdinate  com¬ 
bat,  flew  him;  but  was  adonifhed  on  feeing  a  beautiful 
youth  rife  from  the  bleeding  body,  wdththe  countenance 
and  form  of  a  Gandharva  ^or  celedial  quirider;  who  told 
him,  before  he  vanifhed,  that  44  he  had  been  expelled 
44  for  a  time  from  the  heavenly  manfions,  and,  as  a  pu~ 
44  nifhment  for  a  great  offence,  had  been  condemned  to 
44  pafs  through  a  mortal  date  in  the  fhape  of  a  giant, 
64  with  a  power  to  take  other  forms;  that  his  crime  w?as 
44  expiated  by  death,  but  that  the  prince  deferved,  and 
would  receive,  chadifement,  for  moleding  an  ele- 
44  phant  who  was  enjoying  innocent  pleafures.”  The 
place,  where  the  white  elephant  refumed  the  diape  of  a 
Racjhaja ,  was  called  Rdjhafa-Jl'han  ;  and  that  where 
he  was  killed,  D anduhki-mar ajd hdn,  or  Rdjhafa-moc-  . 
jhana ,  becaufe  he  there  acquired  mdjha ,  or  a  releafe 

from  his  mortal  body.  It  is  declared  in  the  Utiara-cha- 

* 

ritrd ,  that  a  pilgrimage  to  thofe  places,  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  certain  holy  rites,  will  ever  fecure  the 
pilgrims  from  the  dread  of  giants  and  evil  fpirits. 


Cantaca,  the  younger  brother  of  Dundubhi,  me¬ 
ditated  vengeance,  and  affuming  the  charabler  of  a  Brah¬ 
man ,  procured  an  introduction  to  Visvadiianwa  as  a 
perfon  eminently  (killed  in  the  art  of  cookery  :  he  was 
accordingly  appointed  chief  cook,  and  a  number  otBrah- 
•mcns  having  been  invited  to  a  folemn  entertainment,  he 
dewed  a  cuhapa  or  corpfe.  (fome  fay  putrid fifh  j and  gave 
it  in  foupto  the  gueds;  who,  difeovering  the  abominable 
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affront,  were  enraged  at  the  king,  telling  him,  that  he 
fhould  live  twelve  years  as  a  night  wanderer,  feeding 
on  cunapas ,  and  that  Caunapa  fhould  be  the  furname 
of  his  defendants :  fome  add,  that,  as  foon  as  this 
curfe  was  pronounced,  the  body  of  Visvadhanwa 
became  feitering  and  ulcerous,  and  that  his  children 
inherited  the  loath  fome  difeafe. 

We  find  clear  traces  of  this  wildftory  in  Egypt ;  which 
from  Ca'ma  was  formerly  named  C hernia,  and  it  is  to 
this  day  known  by  the  name  of  Chemi  to  the  few  old 
Egyptian  families  that  remain  :  it  has  been  conjedlured, 
that  the  more  modern  Greeks  formed  the  word  Chemia 
from  this  name  of  Egypt ,  whence  they  derived  their  firfl 
knowledgeof  Chemijtry.  The  god  Caimis  was  the  fame, 
according  to  Plutarch,  with  Orus  the  Elder,  or  one 
of  the  ancient  Apollos:  but  he  is  defcribed  as  very 
young  and  beautiful ;  and  bis  confort  was  named  Rhy- 
tia;  fo  that  he  bears  a  flrong  refemblance  to  Ca'ma, 
the  huiband  of  Reti,  or  the  Cupid  of  the  Hindus . 
There  were  two  gods  named  Cupid,  fays  zElian  ( a 
the  elder  of  whom  was  the  fon  of  Lijcina,  and  the 
lover,  if  not  the  huiband,  of  Venus  :  the  younger  was 
her  fon.  Now  Smu,  or  Typhon,  fays  Herodotus, 
wiihed  to  deifroy  Onus,  whom  Laton  a  concealed  in^ 
grove  of  the  ifland  Chemmis ,  in  a  lake  near  Butus ;  but 
Smu,  or  Sambar,  found  means  to  kill  him,  and  left 
him  in  the  waters,  where  Isis  found  him,  and  reftored 
him  to  life  ( b ).  Ault  an  fays,  that  the  Sun,  a  form  of 
Osiris,  being  difpieafed  with  Cupid,  threw  him  into 
the  ocean,  and  gave  him  a  fhell  for  his  abode.  Smu,  we 
are  told,  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed  by  Orus.  We 
have  faid,  that  Ca'ma  was  born  again  in  this  lower  world, 
or  became  Adhpyoni ,  not  as  a  punifhment  for  his  offence, 
which  that  word  commonly  implies, but  as  a  mitigation  of 

the 
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the  chaftifement  which  he  had  received  from  Is  war  a, 
and  as  a  favour  conferred  on  him  in  becoming  a  fon  of 
V  ishnu  :  this  may,  therefore,  be  the  origin  both  of  the 
name  and  the  ftory  of  Adonis;  and  the  yearly  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Syrian  damfels  may  have  taken  rife  from 
the  ditties  chanted  by  Reti,  together  with  the  Apja- 
rafes ,  or  nymphs,  who  had  attended  Ca'ma,  when  he 
provoked  the  wrath  of  MahadeVa  :  one  of  the 
fweeteft  meafures  in  Sanfcrit  profody  has  the  name  of 
Reti  vilapa ,  or  the  dirge  of  Reti. 

In  the  only  remaining  accounts  of  Egyptian  Mytho¬ 
logy,  we  find  three  kings  of  that  country,  named 
Camephis,  which  means  in  Coptick ,  according  to  Ja~ 
b lon ski,  the  guardian  divinity  of  Egypt  (a)  :  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  kings  is  very  obfcure;  and  whether  they 
have  any  relation  to  the  three  defendants  of  Ca'ma, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  The  Caunapas  appear 
to  be  the  Nfxuij  fipfoioi  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  in 
Egypt;  for  we  learn  from  Syncellus  (b)^  that  the 
Egyptians  had  a  ftrange  tale  concerning  a  dynafty  of 
dead  men  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  Hindus ,  of  men 
affli&ed  with  fome  fphacelous  diforder,  and,  molt  pro¬ 
bably,  with  Elephantiafis.  The  feat  of  Cunapa  feems 
to  have  been  Canobus ,  or  Canopus ,  not  far  from  Alex¬ 
andria.  That  Can  opus  died  there  of  a  loathfome  difeafe 
was  aflerted  by  the  Greek  Mythologifis,  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  Great  Etymological  Dictionary ,  under  the 
word  'EAirnop ;  and  he  is  generally  reprefented  in  a  black 
fhroud,  with  a  cap  clofely  fitted  to  his  head,  as  if  his 
drefs  was  intended  to  conceal  fome  offenfive  malady  ; 
whence  the  potters  of  Canopus  often  made  pitchers 
with  covers  in  the  form  of  a  clofe  cap.  His  tomb 
was  to  be  feen  at  Helenium ,  near  the  town  which  bore 
his  name;  but  that  of  his  wife  (who,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  was  named  Eumenuthis)  was  in  a  place 

called 
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called  Menuthis ,  at  the  di (lance  of  two  ftadia.  There 
were  two  temples  at  Canopus ;  the  more  ancient  infcribed 
to  Hercules,  which  flood  in  the  fuburbs  (a),  and  the 
more  modern,  but  of  greater  celebrity,  raifed  in  honour 
of  Sera? is  (b).  Now  there  feems  to  be  no  fmaii 
affinity  between  the  charabters  of  Dundhu  and  An- 
teus,  or  Visvadhanwa  and  Hercules.  Many  he* 
roes  of  antiquity  (Cicero  reckons  up  fix ,  and  others 
JorlyOhree ,  fome  of  whom  were  peculiar  to  Egypt)  had 
the  title  of  Hercules  ;  and  the  Greeks ,  after  their 
iafhion,  afcribed  to  one  the  mighty  achievements  of 
them  all.  Antaeus  was,  like  Dundhu,  a  favourite 
fervant  of  Osiris,  who  intruded  part  of  Egypt  to  his 
government ;  but,  having  in  fome  refpebt  mi  (behaved, 
he  was  depofed,  abfconded,  and  was  hunted  by  Her¬ 
cules  through  every  corner  of  Africa:  hence  I  con¬ 
clude,  that  D  andhu-mdra-fd  hdn  was  the  town  called 
Anteu  by  the  Egyptians ,  and  Antocopolis  by  the  Greeks , 
where  a  temple  was  railed  and  facrihces  made  to  An- 
tje us,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  protection  againft  other 
demons  and  giants.  RdcJliaJa-JV hdn  feems  to  be  the 
Rhacotis  of  the  Greeks ,  which  Cedrenus  calls  in  the 
oblique  cafe  Rhakhafen  :  it  flood  on  the  file  of  the 
prefect  Alexandria,  and  muft  in  former  ages  have  been 
a  place  of  confiderable  note  ;  for  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
an  old  king  of  Egypt ,  named  Mesphees,  had  erebted 
two  obelifks  in  it,  and  that  fome  older  kings  of  that 
country  had  built  forts  there,  with  garrifons  in  them, 
againft  the  pirates  who  infefted  the  coaft  (c).  When 
H  ercui.es  had  put  on  the  fatal  robe,  he  was  afflibled, 
like  V isvadhan w a,  with  a  Ioathfome  andexcruciating 
difeafe,  through  the  vengeance  of  the  dying  Nessus. 
Others  relate  (for  the  fame  fable  is  often  differently  told 
by  the  Greek s)  that  Hercules  was  covered  with  gan¬ 
grenous  ulcers  from  the  venom  of  the  Lernean  ferpent, 
and  was  cured  in  Ptienice  at  a  place  called  Ake  (the 
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Acco  of  fcripture)  by  the  juice  of  a  plant,  which  abounds 
both  in  that  fpot  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (a). 
The  Greeks ,  who  certainly  migrated  from  Egypt ,  car¬ 
ried  with  them  the  old  Egyptian  and  Indian  legends, 
and  endeavoured  (not  always  with  fuccefs)  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  foreign  fyflem  to  their  new  fettlements.  All  their 
heroes  or  demi-gods,  named  Heracles  by  them,  and 
Hercules  by  the  Latians ,  (if  not  by  the  EEohans ), 
were  fons  of  Jupiter,  who  is  reprefented  in  India  both 
by  Hera,  or  Siva,  and  by  Heri,  or  Vishnu:  nor 
can  I  help  fufpefting,  that  Hercules  is  the  fame  with 
Heracula,  commonly  pronounced  Hercul ,  and  figni- 
fying  the  race  of  Hera,  or  Heri.  Thofe  heroes  are 
celebrated  in  the  concluding  book  of  the  Mahdbhd - 
rat,  entitled  Hcrivanfa  ;  and  Arrian  fays,  that  the 
Surafeni ,  or  people  of  Madhuri,  worfhipped  Her- 
pules,  by  whom  he  mull  have  meant  Crishna  and 
his  defcendants.  :  ^ 

In  the  Canopean  temple  of  Strap  is,  the  llatue  of  the 
god  was  decorated  with  a  Cerberus  and  a  Dragon; 
whence  the  learned  Alexandrians  concluded,  that  he  was 
the  fame  with  Pluto  :  his  image  had  been  brought 
from  Sinope  by  the  command  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies , 
before  whofe  time  he  was  hardly  known  in  Egypt.  Se- 
rapis,  I  believe,  is  the  fame  with  Yama  or  Pluto  ; 
and  his  name  feems  derived  from  the  compound  A frapa , 
implying  thirjl  of  blood .  The  fun  in  Bhddra  had  the 
title  of  Y  am  a,  but  the  Egyptians  gave  that  of  PLUr 
to,  fays  Porphyry,  to  the  great  luminary  near  the 
winter  folliice  (b),  Yama,  the  regent  of  hell,  has 
two  dogs,  according  to  the  Pur  anas ,  one  of  them, 
named  Cerbura  and  Sabala,  or  varied ;  the  other, 
Sya'ma,  or  black;  the  firft  of  whom  is  alfo  called 
Trisiras ,  or  with  three  heads ,  and  has  the  additional 
epithets  of  Calmdjha ,  Chitra 3  and  Cirmira ,  all  fignj- 
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fying  Jlained,  or  Jpotted.  In  Pliny,  the  words  Cimme- 
num  and  Cerberion  feem  ufed  as  fynonymous  (a); 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  Cerbura  of  the  Hindus 
is  indubitably  the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Dragon  of  Serapis  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  Sejhandga , 
which  is  defcribed  as  in  the  infernal  regions  by  the 
author  of  the  Bhdgavat . 

Having  now  clofed  my  remarks  on  the  parallel  di¬ 
vinities  of  Egypt  and  India ,  with  references  to  the  an¬ 
cient  geographers  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile , 

I  cannot  end  this  feftion  more  properly  than  with  an 
account  of  the  Jainas ,  and  the  three  principal  deities 
of  that  fed: ;  but  the  fubje6t  is  dark,  becaufe  the 
Brahmens ,  who  abhor  the  followers  of  Jin  a,  either 
know  little  of  them,  or  are  unwilling  to  make  them 
the  fuhjeQ:  of  converfation  :  what  they  have  deigned 
to  communicate,  I  now  offer  to  the  Society, 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  period  named  PadmacaV 
pa,  there  was  fuch  a  want  of  rain  for  many  fucceffive 
years,  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  perifhed,  and 
Brahma  himfelf  was  grieved  by  the  diftrefs  which 
prevailed  in  the  univerfe  :  Ripunjaya  then  reigned 
in  the  weft  of  Cujha-dwip ,  and,  feeing  his  kingdom 
defolate,  came  to  end  his  days  at  Casi.  Here  we  may 
remark,  that  Casi ,  or  the  Splendid ,  (a  name  retained  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  word  CaJidiaJ  is  called  Bandres  by  the 
Moguls ,  who  have  tranlpofed  two  of  the  letters  in  its 
ancient  epithet  Vdrdnesl ;  a  name  in  fome  degree  pre- 
ferved  al fo  by  the  Greeks  in  the  word  Aornis  on  the 
Ganges ;  for,  when  old  Cdii,  or  Cajfidia ,  was  deftroyed 
by  Bhagawan,  according  to  the  Purdnas,  or  by  Bac¬ 
chus,  according  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  it  was 
rebuilt  at  fome  diftance  from  its  former  fite,  near  a  place 
called  Sivabar ,  and  had  the  name  of  Varanasi ,  or 

Aornis , 
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Aornis ,  which  we  find  alfo  written  Avernus.  The  word 
Varanasi  may  be  taken,  as  fome  Brahmens  have  con- 
jeftured,  from  the  names  of  two  rivulets,  Varuna  and 
Asi ,  between  which  the  town  {lands;  but  more  learned 
grammarians  deduce  it  from  vara ,  or  mojl  excellent ,  and 
anas ,  or  water ,  whence  come  Vdrdnasi,  an  epithet  of 
Ganga,  and  Varanasi  (formed  by  Pa'nini’s  rule)  of  the 
city  raifed  on  her  bank.  To  proceed  :  Bra'hma  of¬ 
fered  R  i  pun  jay  a  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth, 
with  Cdji  for  his  metropolis,  directing  him  to  col  left  the 
fcattered  remains  of  the  human  race,  and  to  aid  them  in 
forming  new  fettlements;  telling  him,  that  his  name 
fhould  thenceforth  be  D  i vo'da's  a,  or  Servant  of  Heaven* 
The  wife  prince  was  unwilling  to  accept  fo  burden- 
fome  an  office,  and  propofed  as  the  condition  of  his 
acceptance,  that  the  glory  which  he  was  to  acquire, 
fhould  be  exclufively  his  own,  and  that  no  Dev  at  a 
fhould  remain  in  his  capital  :  Bra'hma,  not  without 
reluftance,  affented;  and  even  Maha'de'va,  with  his 
attendants, left  their  favourite  abode  at  Cdji ,  and  retired 
to  the  Mandara  hills  near  the  fource  of  the  Ganges « 
The  reign  of  Divodas  began  with  afts  of  power, 
which  alarmed  the  gods ;  he  depofed  the  Sun  and  Moon 
from  their  feats,  and  appointed  other  regents  of  them, 
making  alfo  a  new  fort  of  fire  :  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Cdji  were  happy  under  his  virtuous  government.  The 
deities,  however,  were  jealous,  and  Maha'de'va,  im¬ 
patient  to  revifit  his  beloved  city,  prevailed  on  them  to 
affume  different  fhapes,  in  order  to  feduce  the  king  and 
his  people.  De'vi  tempted  them,  without  fuccefs,  in 
the  forms  of  fixty-four  Yog  inis ,  or  female  anachorets  : 
the  twelve  Adilyas,  or  Suns,  undertook  to  corrupt 
them;  but,  afhamed  of  their  failure,  remained  in  the 
holy  town  :  next  appeared  Gane'sa,  commiffioned  by 
his  lather  Maha'deva,  in  the  garb  of  an  aftronomer, 
attended  by  others  of  his  profeffion,  and  affilted  by 
thirty-fix  Vaindyacis ,  or  Gdnejis ,  who  were  his  female 
defcendants;  and  by  their  help  he  began  to  change  the 
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difpofition  of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
coming  of  the  three  principal  deities. 

Vishnu  came  in  the  character  of  Jin  a,  inveighing 
againft  facrifices,  prayers,  pilgrimage,  and  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  prefcribed  by  the  Veda,  and  afferting,  that  all  true 
religion  confided  in  killing  no  creature  that  had  life  :  his 
confort  Jaya'deVi  preached  this  new  doctrine  to  her 
own  fex  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cdfi  were  perplexed 
with  doubts.  He  was  followed  by  Mah/de  va,  in 
the  form  of  Arhan  or  Mahiman,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  Maha/ma/nya\  with  a  multitude  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  attendants :  he  fupported  the  tenets  of  Jina,  al¬ 
ledging  his  own  fuperiority  over  Brahma  and  V ishnu, 
and  referring,  for  the  truth  of  his  allegation,  to  Jina 
himfelf,  who  fell  proftrate  before  him  ;  and  they  tra¬ 
velled  together  over  the  world,  endeavouring  to  fpread 
their  herefies.  At  length  appeared  Brahma  in  the 
figure  of  Buddha,  whofe  confort  was  named  V i  jny'a  : 
he  confirmed  the  principles  inculcated  by  his  predecef- 
fors,  and,  finding  the  people  feduced,  he  began,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Brahmen ,  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  king* 
Divq'da'sa  liftened  to  him  with  complacency,  loft  his 
dominion,  and  gave  way  to  Maha'de'va,  who  returned 
to  his  former  place  of  refidence;  but  the  depofed  king, 
reflecting  too  late  on  his  weaknefs,  retired  to  the  banks 
of  the  G6mati,  where  he  built  a  fortrefs,  and  began  to 
build  a  city  on  the  fame  plan  with  Cas'i  :  the  ruins  of 
both  are  Hill  to  be  feen  near  Chanwoc.  about  fourteen 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Gurnti  with  th  tGanges9 
and  about  twenty  to  the  north  of  Benares .  It  is  added, 
that  Maha'de'va  having  vainly  contended  with  the 
numerous  and  obffinate  followers  of  the  new  doClrine, 
refolved  to  exterminate  them;  and,  for  that  purpofe, 
took  the  fhape  of  Sancara,  furnamed  A  chary  a ,  who 
explained  the  Vedas  to  the  people,  deftroyed  the  temples 
of  the  Jamas ,  can  fed  their  books  to  be  burned,  and 
maffacred  all  who  oppofed  them.  This  tale;  which  h  s 
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been  extrafled  from  a  book,  entitled  Sancara  pradur- 
bhdva ,  was  manifeftly  invented  for  the  purpot'e  of  ag¬ 
grandizing  Sancara'cha'rya,  whofe  expofition  of  the 
Upanijhads ,  and  comment  on  the  Vedanta ,  with  other 
excellent  works,  in  profe  and  verfe,  on  the  being  and 
attributesof  GOD,areftillextant,and  feduloufly  ftudied 
by#the  Vedanti  fchool :  his  difciples  confidered  him  as  an 
incarnation  of  Mahadf/va;  but  he  tarnifhed  his  bril¬ 
liant  charafler  by  fomenting  the  religious  war,  in  which 
moil  of  the  perfecuted  Jainas were  (lain  or  expel  led  from 
thefe  parts  of  India ;  very  few  of  them  now  remaining 
in  the  Gangetick  provinces,  or  in  the  weftern  peninfuia, 
and  thofe  few  living  in  penury  andignorance5apparently 
very  wretched,  and  extremely  referved  on  all  fubjeHs  of 
religion.  Thefe  heterodox  Indians  are  divided  into  three 
feels :  the  followers  of  Jin  a  we  find  chiefly  difperfed  on 
the  borders  of  India ;  thofe  of  Buddha,  in  Tibet ,  and 
other  vaft  regions  to  the  north  and  eafl  of  it ;  while  thofe 
of  Arhan  (who  are  faid  to  have  been  anciently  the 
mo  ft  powerful  of  the  three)  now  refide  principally  in 
Siam ,  and  in  other  kingdoms  of  the  eaftern  peninfuia. 
Arhan  is  reported  to  have  left  impreffions  of  his  feet 
on  rocks  in  very  remote  countries,  as  monuments  of  his 
very  extenlive  travels  :  the  moft  remarkable  of  them  is 
in  the  ifland  of  Smhal ,  or  Silan ,  and  the  Siamefe  revere 
it  under  the  name  of  Praput ,  from  the  Sanfcrit  word 
Prapdda  ;  but  the  Brahmens  infill,  that  it  was  made  by 
the  foot  of  Ra'vana.  Another  impreffion  of  a  foot, 
about  two  cubits  long,  was  to  be  feen,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tyras ,  now 
called  the  Dniejler  :  the  people  of  that  country  were 
certainly  Bauddhas ,  and  their  high-prieft,  who  refided 
on  mount  Cocajon ,  atprefent  named  Casjon ,  was  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  regenerate,  exafliy  like  the  Lama  of  Tibet . 

As  to  Jin  a,  he  is  faid  by  his  followers  to  haveafiumed 
twenty-four  rupas ,  or  forms,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the 
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purpofe  of  diffeminating  bis  do&rine,  but  to  have  exift- 
cd  really  and  wholly  in  all  and  each  of  thofe  forms  at 
once,  though  in  places  very  remote  ;  but  thofe  rupas 
were  of  different  orders,  according  to  certain  myfte- 
rious  divifions  of  twenty-four,  and  the  forms  are  con- 
fiaered  as  more  or  lefs  perfeft,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  perfection  of  the  component  numbers  and  the 
feveral  compounds  ;  the  leading  number  being  three , 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Trimurti :  again,  the  twenty-four 
rupas ,  multiplied  by  thofe  numbers,  which  before  were 
ufed  as  divifors,  produce  other  forms;  and  thus  they 
exhibit  the  appearances  of  Ji-na  in  all  poffible  varieties 
and  permutations,  eomprifmg  in  them  the  different 
productions  of  nature. 

Most  of  the  Brahmens  infift,  that  the  Buddha,  who 
perverted  Bivo'da'sa,  was  not  the  ninth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  whose  name,  fome  fay,  fhould  be  written 
Bauddha,  or  Bo'ddha;  but,  not  to  mention  the  Anna- 
cosh,  the  Mugdhabddh ,  and  the  Gitagovinda ,  in  all  of 
which  the  ninth  avatar  is  called  Bud'dha,  it  is  exprefsly 
declared  in  the  Bhdgavat ,  that  Vishnu  fhould  appear 
ninthly  in  the  form  of 44  Buddha*,  fon  of  [ina,  for  the 
44  purpofe  of  confounding  the  Daiiyas  at  a  place  named 
44  Cicala,  w7hen  the  Cali  age  fhould  be  completely  be- 
44  gun.”  On  this  paffage  it  is  only  remarked  by 
Sridhara  Swdmi ,  the  celebrated  commentator,  that 
{ i n a  and  Ajina  were  two  names  of  the  fame  perfon, 
and  that  Cicala  was  in  the  diftriCt  of  Gaya  ;  but  the 
Pandits ,  who  affifled  in  the  Perfian  tranflation  of  the 
Bhdgavat ,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  ninth  ava¬ 
tar  a.  The  Daily  as  had  afked  Indra,  by  what  means 
they  could  attain  the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  he 
had  anfwered,  that  they  could  only  attain  it  by  facrificc, 
purification,  and  piety  :  they  made  preparations  ac¬ 
cordingly  for  a  folemn  facrifice,  and  a  general  ablution  : 
but  Vishnu,  on  the  interceffion  of  the  Devas ,  defend¬ 
ed 
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ed  in  the  fhape  of  Sannyasi ,  named  Buddha,  with  his 
hair  braided  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  wrapt 
a  in  fqualid  mantle,  and  with  a  broom  in  his  hand.  Bud¬ 
dha  prefented  himfelf  to  the  Daityas^  and  was  kindly 
received  by  them;  but,  when  they  expreft'ed  their  fur- 
prife  at  his  foul  vefture,and  the  lingular  implementwhich 
lie  carried,  he  told  them,  that  it  was  cruel ,  and  confe- 
quently  impious ,  to  deprive  any  creature  of  life;  that,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  faid  in. the  Vedas ,  every  facrfice  of  an 
animal  was  an  abomination,  and  that  purification  itfelf 
was  wicked,  becaufefome  fmall  infedt  might  be  killed  in 
bathing  or  wafhing  cloth  ;  that  he  never  bathed,  and 
conftantlv  fwept  the  ground  before  him,  left  he  fhould 
tread  on  fome  innocent  reptile  :  he  then  expatiated  on 
the  inhumanity  of  giving  pain  to  the  playful  and  harm- 
lefs  kid,  and  reafoned  with  fuch  eloquence,  that  the 
Daityas  wept,  and  abandoned  all  thought  of  ablution 
and  facrifice.  As  this  Mdya>  or  illujive  appearance ,  of 
V  isHNu,fruftrated  the  ambitious  proje&of  the  Daityas , 
one  of  Buddha’s  titles  is  the  fon  of  Ma'ya' :  he  is 
alfo  named  Sa'cyasinha,  or  the  Lion  of  the  race  of 
Sdcya ,  from  whom  he  defcended ;  an  appellation  which 
feems  to  intimate,  that  he  was  a  conqueror  or  a  warrior, 
as  well  as  a  philofopher.  Whether  Buddha  was  a  fage 
or  a  hero,  the  leader  of  a  colony,  or  a  whole  colony 
perfonified,  whether  he  was  black  or  fair,  whether  his 
hair  was  curled  or  ftraight,  if  indeed  he  had  any  hair, 
(which  a  commentator  on  the  Bhdgavat  denies),  whether 
he  appeared  ten,  or  two  hundred,  or  a  thoufand,  years 
after  Crishna,  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  was  not  of  the 
true  Indian  race;  in  all  his  images,  and  in  the  ftatues  of 
Bauddhas ,  male  and  female,  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
many  parts  ofthefe  provinces,  and  in  both  peninfulas, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  fomething  Egyptian  or  Ethio¬ 
pian;  and  both  in  features  and  drels,  they  differ  widely 
from  the  ancient  Hindu  figures  of  heroes  and  demigods. 
Sa'cya  has  a  refemblance.in  found,  to  Sjsac,  and  we 
3  find 
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find  Cha'  nac  abbreviated  from  Cha'nacya;  fo  that 
Sisac  and  Sesonchosis  may  be  corrupted  from  Sa'cy- 
asinha,  with  a  tranfpofition  of  fome  letters,  which  we 
know  to  be  frequent  in  proper  names,  as  in  the  word 
Benares .  Many  of  his  flatues  in  India  are  colofial, 
nearly  naked,  and  ufuaiiy  reprefented  fitting  in  a  con¬ 
templative  attitude  :  nor  am  I  difinclined  to  belive,  that 
the  famed  ftatue  of  Memno/n  in  Egypt ,  was  erefled  in 
honour  of  Mahiman,  which  has  Mahimna  in  one  of 
its  oblique  cafes,  and  the  Greeks  could  hardly  have  pro¬ 
nounced  that  word  otherwife  than  M  aim  n  a  or  Memna. 
They  certainly  ufedM^?  inftead  of Maha;  forHESYCHius 
exprefsly  fays,  Mai,  T^o/;  and  Mai  hgnifies  great 
even  in  modern  Coptick .  We  are  told,  that  Mahiman, 
by  his  wife  Mahamanya',  had  a  fon  named  Sarmana 
Cardama,  who  feems  to  be  the  Sammano  Codom 
of  the  Bauddhas ,  unlefs  thofe  laft  words  be  corrupted 
from  Samanea  GoTam,  which  are  found  in  the  Amar- 
cojh  among  Buddha’s  names.  Card  am,  which  pro¬ 
perly  means  clay  or  mud,  was  the  firib  created  man  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  Indian  legends;  but  the  Pur  anas  men¬ 
tion  about  feven  or  eight,  who  claimed  the  priority  of 
creation;  and  Tome  Hindus ,  defirous  of  reconciling  the 
contradiftion,  but  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  fame  fa£l 
is  differently  related,  and  the  fame  perfon  differently 
named,  infill  that  each  ’was  the  firftman  in  his  refpeftive 
country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Cardama  lived  in  Varuna- 
c'handa ,  fo  called  from  his  fon  Varuna,  the  god  of 
ocean,  where  we  fee  the  ground- work  of  the  fable 
concerning  Palaemon,  or  Melicertus,  grandfon  of 
Cadmus  :  now  that  Chanda, or  divifion  of  Jambu-dwip, 
comprifed  the  modern  Perjia ,  Syria ,  and  Afi.a  the  Lefs ; 
in  which  countries  we  find  many  traces  of  Mahiman  and 
|iis  followers,  in  the  ftupendous  edifices  remarkable  for 
their  magnificence  and  folidity, which  the  Greeks  aferibed 
to  the  Cyclopes .  The  walls  of  Sufa,  about  fixteen  miles 
in  circumference.,  were  built  by  the  father  of  Memnon; 
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the  citadel  was  called  Mcmnonium ,  and  the  town,  Mem- 
nonia  ;  the  palace  is  reprefented  by  /Elian  as  amazingly 
fumptuous;  and  Strabo  compares  its  ancient  walls,  ci¬ 
tadel,  temples,  and  palace,  to  thofe  of  Babylon;  a  noble 
high  road  through  the  country  was  attributed  to  Mem- 
no  n;  one  tomb  near  Troy  was  fuppofed  to  be  his,  and 
another  in  Syria ;  the  Ethiopians ,  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus  of  Sicily ,  claimed  Memnon  as  their  countryman, 
and  a  nation  in  Ethiopia  were  fly  led  Memnones ;  on  the 
borders  of  that  country  and  of  Egypt ,  flood  many  old 
palaces,  called  Memnonian  ;  partof  Thebes  had  the  name 
of  Memnonium ;  and  an  aftonifhing  building  at  Abydus 
was  denominated  Memnon’s  palace.  Strabo  fays, 
that  many  fuppofed  Ismandes  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  Mem  non,  and  confequently  they  mud  have  thought 
the  Labyrinth  a  Mcmnonium  flru&ure  (a). 

Divoda'sa,  pronounced  in  the  popular  dialefls  Dio* 
da's,  reigned  over  fome  weflern  diftri£ts  of  Cufha-dvii]) 

\ within ,  which  extended  from  the  fhores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  and  he  became,  we 
find,  the  firfl  mortal  king  of  Vardnes:  he  feems  to  have 
been  the  Hercules  Diodas  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
who  flourifhed  in  Phenice ,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  about 
1524  years  before  our  era  ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
we  cannot  place  any  reliance  on  fuch  chronological  cal¬ 
culations;  which  always  err  on  the  fide  of  antiquity. 
The  three  le£ts  of  Jina,  Mahiman,  and  Buddha, 
whatever  may  be  the  difference  between  them,  are  all 
named  Bauddhas;  and  as  the  chief  law,  in  which,  as 
the  Brahmens  affert,  they  make  virtue  and  religion  con- 
fill,  is  to  prejerve  the  lives  oj  all  animated  beings ,  we  can¬ 
not  but  fuppofe,  that  the  founder  of  their  fe£t  was 
Buddha,  the  ninth  avatar^  who,  in  the  Agnipurdn ,  has 

the 
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the  epithet  of  Sacripa ,  or  Benevolent,  and,  in  the  Gita- 
govinda ,  that  of  Sadaya-hridaya ,  or  Tender-hearted  :  it 
is  added  by  Jayade'va,  that  “  he  cenfured  the  whole 
u  Veda ,  becaufe  it  prefcribed  the  immolation  of  cattle.’* 
This  alone,  we  fee,  has  not  deftroyed  their  veneration 
for  him;  but  they  contend  that  atheiftical  dogmas  have 
been  propagated  by  modern  Bauddhas^  who  were  either 
his  difciples,  or  thofe  of  a  younger  Buddha,  or  fo  na¬ 
med  from  buddhi ,  becaufe  they  admit  no  fupreme  dL 
vinity,  but  intellect ;  they  add,  that  even  the  old  Jainas , 
or  Jay  anas ,  acknowledged  no  gods  but  Jyax,  or  Earth, 
and  Vishnu,  or  Water;  as  Deriades  (perhaps  Dur- 
yo'dhan)  is  introduced  by  Nonnus,  boafting  that 
Water  and  Earth  were  his  only  deities,  and  reviling  his 
adverfaries,  for  entertaining  a  different  opinion  (a);  fo 
that  the  Indian  war,  deferibed  in  the  Dionyjiacks ,  arofe 
probably  from  a  religious  quarrel.  Either  the  old 
Bauddhas  were  the  fame  with  the  Cuiila-cefas ,  or  nearly 
allied  to  them ;  and  we  may  fufped  fome  affinity  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Palis ,  becaufe  the  facred  language 
of  Siam ,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Bauddhas  are  com*- 
pofed,  is  properly  named  Pali :  but  a  complete  account 
of  Buddha  will  then  only  be  given,  when  fome  ftu- 
dious  man  (hall  colled  all  ihat  relates  to  him  in  the 
Sanfcrit  books,  particularly  in  the  Vdyu-purdn,  andfhalL 
compare  his  authorities  with  the  teftimonies  drawn  from 
other  fources  by  KjEmpfer,  Giqrgi,  Tachard,  De 
La  Loubere,  and  by  fuch  as  have  accefs  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  China.  Siam ,  and  Japan . 
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SECTION  THE  THIRD. 

We  come  now  to  the  demigods,  heroes,  and  fages, 
who  at  different  times  vifited  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  fome 
as  vindi&ive  conquerors,  and  fome  as  inftru&ors  in 
religion  and  morality. 

1.  Pe't’hina's,  or  Pit’he'na's,  was  a  Rijhi ,  or  holy 
man,  who  had  long  refided  near  Mount  Himalaya ,  but 
at  length  retired  to  the  places  of  pilgrimage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cali ,  defigning  to  end  his  days  there  in 
the  difcharge  of  his  religious  duties :  his  virtues  were  fo 
tran fcendent,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  that  river,  infilled  on  his  becoming  their  fo- 
vereign,  and  his  defendants  reigned  over  them  to  the 
thirteenth  generation  ;  but  his  immediate  fucceffor  was 
only  his  adopted  fon.  The  following  feries  of  fifteen 
kings  may  conflitute,  perhaps,  the  dynafty  ;  which,  in 
the  hiftory  of  Egypt 9  is  called  the  Cynick  Circle  : 


Pe't’hina  fs. 


Pait’hinafi 
IJhtends , 
Yajhtends , 
5  Cajhtends , 
'Jufiitends9 
Pu/htenaSi 
Sujhtends , 


Critrimends . 

* 

to  Carmanyends , 
Ptihini, 
Pdt'hini , 
Pdttyamsuca , 
PeYhi-s'uca, 
15  Me'd’hi-s'uca. 


Each  of  thofe  princes  is  believed  to  have  built  a  place 
of  worfhip,  near  which  he  ufually  refided;  but  of  the 
fifteen  temples,  or  confecrated  edifices,  we  can  only 
afeertain  the  fituation  of  feven  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy. 


The 
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The  founder  of  the  family  was  a  pious  and  excellent 
prince,  obferving  in  all  refpe&s  the  ordinances  of  the 
Veda ;  his  name  is  to  this  day  highly  venerated  by  the 
Brahmens  ;  many  facerdotal  families  in  India  boaft  of 
their  defcent  from  him;  and  the  laws  of  Pait^hinasi 
are  flill  extant,  in  an  ancient  ftyle,  and  in  modulated 
prole,  among  the  many  trails  which  colle&ively  form 
the  Dherma-Sajlra .  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  was 
often  called  Pit’he'rishi,  or  Pit’hershij  and  his 
place  of  reftdence,  Pit' he-rylii-jl'hdn  ;  but  the  fliort 
vowel  ri  has  the  found  of  rii  in  the  weftern  pronuncia* 
tion,  like  the  firft  fy liable  of  Richard  in  fome  Englijh 
counties :  thus,  in  parts  of  India ,  amnta ,  or  ambro * 
fia ,  is  pronounced  amrut ,  whence  I  conjefture,  that 
the  feat  of  Pit'he-rufhi  was  the  Pathros  of  Scripture, calf, 
ed  Phatures  by  the  Seventy,  and  Phatori  by  Eusebius, 
which  gave  its  appellation  to  the  Phaturitic  nome  of 
Pliny.  Some  imagine  Phaiuris  to  have  been  Thebes ,  or 
Diofpolis ;  but  Pliny  mentions  them  both  as  diitinS 
places,  though,  from  his  context,  it  appears  that  they 
could  not  be  far  afunder ;  and  I  fuppofe  Phaiuris  to  b$ 
no  other  than  the  Taihyris  of  Ptolemy,  which  he 
places  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  Memnonium ,  or 
weftern  fuburb  of  Thebes ;  and  m  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my,  the  nome  of  Phaiuris  had  been  annexed  to  that  of 
Diofpolis ,  fo  that  its  capital  city  became  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  :  we  took  notice,  in  the  ftrft  Seblioo,  that  the 
Ethiopians ,  who,  from  a  defedl  in  their  articulation,  fay 
Taulos  inftead  of  Paulos,  would  have  pronounced 
Tithoes  for  Pithoes ,  and  Tathuris  lor  Pathuris • 

Though  we  before  gave  fome  account  of  the  fabulous 
Ra'hu  and  the  Grahas ,  yet  it  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to 
relate  their  ftory  in  this  place  at  greater  length.  Rahu 
was  the  fon  of  Cas/yapa  and  Diti,  according  to  fome 
authorities  :  but  others  reprefent  Sinhica  (perhaps, the 
Sphinx)  as  his  natural  mother:  he  had  four  %rms;  his 
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lower  parts  ended  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dragon ;  and  his 
afpe£t  was  grim  and  gloomy,  like  the  darknefs  of  the 
chaos,  whence  he  had  aifo  the  name  of  Tam  as.  He 
was  the  advifer  of  all  mifchief  among  the  Daityas ,  who 
had  a  regard  for  him  j  but  among  the  Devatds  it  was  his 
chief  delight  to  fow  diffention;  and,  when  the  gods  had 
produced  the  amrit  by  churning  the  ocean,  he  difguifed 
himfelf  like  one  of  them,  and  received  a  portion  of  it  ; 
but,  the  Sun  and  Moon  having  difcovered  his  fraud, 
Vishnu  fevered  his  head  and  two  of  his  arms  from  the 
reft  of  his  monftrous  body.  That  part  of  the  netfarious 
fluid  which  he  had  time  to  fwallow,  fecured  his  immor¬ 
tality  :  his  trunk  and  dragon-like  tail  fell  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Malay 0,  where  Mini,  a  Brahmen ,  carefully  pre- 
ferved  them  by  the  name  of  Ce'tu  $  and,  as  if  a  com¬ 
plete  body  had  been  formed  from  them,  like  a  difmem- 
bered  polype,  he  is  even  faid  to  have  adopted  Ce'tu 
as  his  own  child.  The  head  with  two  arms  fell  on  the 
fands  of  Barbara,  where  Pit’he'na's  was  then  walking 
with  Sinhica',  by  fome  called  his  wife :  they  carried 
the  Daitya  to  their  palace,  and  adopted  him  as  their 
fon  ;  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Pait/,he'na$k 
This  extravagant  fable  is,  no  doubt,  aftronomical ;  R  a  » 
hu  and  Ce'tu  being  clearly  the  nodes ,  or  what  aftrolo- 
gers  call  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon  :  it  is  added, 
that  they  appeafedVisHNu,  and  obtained  re-admiffion  to 
the  firmament,  but  were  no  longer  vifible  from  the 
earth,  their  enlightened  fides  being  turned  from  it ;  that 
Ra'hu  drives,  during  eclipfes,  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  dete&ed  him ;  and  that 
Ce'tu  often  appears  as  a  comet,  a  whirlwind,  a  fiery 
meteor,  a  water-fpout,  or  a  column  of  fand.  From 
Paitbi'na's  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  made  Pytho - 
nos  in  their  oblique  cafe  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  con¬ 
founded  the  ftories  of  Python  and  Typiion,  uniting 
two  diftinft  perfons  in  one  ( a ).  Pait’he'nasi,  who 

reigned 


(b)  Plut.  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 
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reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Call  after  Pit’he'nas, 
his  prote&or,  I  fuppofe  to  be  Typhon,  Typhaon, 
or  Typhceus  :  he  was  an  ufurper  and  a  tyrant,  op- 
preffing  the  Devatds ,  encouraging  the  Daily  as ,  and 
fuffering  the  Vedas  to  be  neglected.  Herodotus 
reprefents  him,  like  Rahu,  as  conftantly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  deftroy  Apollo  and  Diana,  (a) ;  and  the  My- 
thologifts  add,  that  he  'was  thunderftruck  by  Jupiter, 
and  fell  into  the  quickfands  of  the  lake  Sirbonis ,  called 
alfo  Sirbon  and  Sarbonis :  now  Swarbhdnu ,  one  of  his 
names,  fignifies  Light  of  Heaven ,  and,  in  that  charac¬ 
ter,  he  anfwers  to  Lucifer*  The  fall  of  that  rebel¬ 
lious  angel  is  defcribed  by  Isaiah,  who  introduces  him 
faying,  that  u  he  would  exalt  his  throne  above  the 
u  ftars  of  God,  and  would  fit  on  the  mount  of  the 
64  congregation  in  the  Tides  of  the  North.”  The  hea¬ 
venly  Merit,  of  the  Pur  anas,  where  the  principal  Devas 
are  fuppofed  to  be  feated,  is  not  only  in  the  North, 
but  has  alfo  the  name  of  Sabhd ,  or  the  congregation. 
Fifty-fix  comets  are  faid,  in  the  Chintdmani ,  to  have 
fprung  from  Ce'tu  ;  and  Ra'hu  had  a  numerous  pro¬ 
geny  of  Grdhas ,  or  crocodiles.  We  are  told  by  ./Elian, 
that  T  yphon  a  {fumed  the  form  of  a  crocodile,  (bj  and 
Rahu  was  often  reprefented  in  the  fhape  of  that 
animal,  though  he  is  generally  defcribed  as  a  dragon. 
The  conflellation  of  the  dragon  is  by  the  Japanefe 
called  the  Crocodile ;  and  the  fixth  year  of  the  Tartarian 
cycle  has  the  fame  appellation  ;  it  is  the  very  year 
which  the  Tibetians  name  the  year  of  Lightning,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  dragon,  who  was  ftricken  by  it  ( c).  A  real 
tyrant  of  Egypt  was,  probably,  fuppofed  to  be  Rahu, 
or  Typhon,  in  a  human  fhape  ;  for  we  find,  that  he 
was  a&ually  expelled  from  that  country  together  with 
his  Grdhas  :  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a 
particular  account  of  their  expulfion.  The  Jl'hdn  of 

Ra'hu, 


fa)  B.  2.  C.  J56.  (b)  On  Animals,  B.  10.  C.  21. 

(c)  Alphab.  Tibet.,  p.  463. 
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Ra'hu,  or  Paithi'nasi,  named  alfo  Pait’hi,  Teems  to 
have  been  the  town  of  Pithom  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt;  the  Seventy  wrote  it  Peitho ,  and  Herodotus 
calls  it  Patumos ;  but,  the  jecond  cafe  in  Sanfcrit  being 
generally  affe&ed  in  the  weftern  dialefts,  we  find  it 
written  Phithom  by  the  old  Latin  interpreter,  Fithom  by 
H  ieronymus,  and  Pethovi  in  the  Coptick  tranflation. 
The  Greek  name  of  that  city  was  Herod  polls,  or  according 
to  Strabo,  Hero  on  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Stepha- 
n us  of  Byzantium ,  ( a ,)  that,  46  when  Typkon  was 
46  fmitteh  by  lightning,  and  blood  (a Tjua)  flowed  from 
cc  his  wounds,  the  place  where  he  fell  was  thence 
“  called  Hcemus ,  though  it  had  likewife  the  name  of 
Hero:”  fo  the  ftation  of  Rahu  was  on  the  fpot 
where  Pi't’he'na's  and  Singhica'  found  his  bloody 
head  rolling  on  the  fands;  and,  if  Singhicd ,  or  the  Wo¬ 
man  like  a  Lionefs ,  be  the  Sphinx ,  the  monflrous  head , 
which  the  Arabs  call  Abu'lhaul,  or  Father  of  Terror , 
may  have  been  intended  for  that  of  Ra'hu,  and  not,  as 
it  is  commonly  believed,  for  his  mother.  Though  the 
people  of  Egypt  abhorred  Typhon,  yet  fear  made  them 
worfhip  him ;  and  in  early  times  they  offered  him  hu«? 
man  vi&ims ;  the  Greeks  fay,  that  he  had  a  red  com¬ 
plexion,  and  mention  his  expulfion  from  Egypt, but  add 
a  ftrange  flory  of  his  arrival  in  Palefine ,  and  of  his  three 
Tons.  We  muft  not,  however,  confound  Rahu  with 
Maha'de'va,  who,  in  his  deftruHive  chara&er,  was 
called  alfo  Typhon  ;  though  it  be  difficult  fometimes 
to  diftinguifh  them  :  feveral  places  in  Egypt  were  dedi~ 
cated  to  a  divinity  named  Typhon;  as  the  Tyaphonian 
places  between  Tentyra  and  Copios ;  and  the  tower  of 
Melite ,  where  daily  facrifices  were  made  to  a  dragon 
fo  terrible,  that  no  mortal  durft  look  on  him  ;  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the  temple  relating,  that  a  man,  who  had  once 
the  temerity  to  enter  the  receffes  of  it,  was  fo  terrified 
by  the  fight  of  the  monfter,  that  he  foon  expired  ( b). 

Melite , 

(a)  Under  the  word  fH^w.  (b)  /Elian  on  Animals,  B.  11.  C.  iy, 
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Melite ,  I  prefume,  was  in  that  part  of  the  Delta  which 
had  been  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Miletus ;  and  was, 
probably,  the  Milejian  wall  or  fort  near  the  fea-ihore, 
mentioned  by  Strabo* 

The  ufurper  was  fucceeded  by  Ishte'na's,  the  real 
fon  of  Pi't’he'na's,  who  had  alfo  a  daughter  named 
Pait’he'ni  ;  and  her  ftory  is  related  thus  in  the 
Brahmdnda-purdn .  From  her  earlieft  youth  fhe  was 
diitinguifhed  for  piety,  efpecially  towards  Maha'de'va, 
on  whom  her  heart  was  ever  intent ;  and,  at  the  great 
feftival,  when  all  the  nation  reforted  to  Cardamafdhali^ 
or  Thebes ,  the  princefs  never  failed  to  ling  and  dance 
before  the  image  of  Cardame'swara  :  the  goddefs 
Iswari  was  fo  pleafed  with  her  behaviour,  that  fhe 
made  Pait'he'ni  her  Sac'hi,  or  female  companion;  and 
the  damfel  ufed  to  dance  thrice  a  day  in  the  mud  before 
the  gate  of  the  temple,  but  with  fuch  lightnefs  and  ad- 
drefs  as  never  to  foil  her  mantle.  She  died  a  virgin, 
having  devoted  her  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  god  and 
his  confort.  The  female  patronvmick  Pait’hf/ni  comes 
from  Pit’hn,  or  Pit’he'na,  but  from  Pit’he'na's  the 
derivative  form  would  be  Paithe'nasi;  and  thence 
Non n us  calls  her  Peithianassa,  and  defcribes  her  as 
a  handmaid  of  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  in 
which  character  fhe  received  Juno,  (aj  who  was  devi- 
fing  the  ruin  of  Semele,  and  with  that  intent  had  af- 
furned  the  form  of  a  loquacious  nurfe  :  this  paflage  in 
the  Dionyfiacks  is  very  interefting,  as  it  proves,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  Semele  and  Cadmus  of  the  Greeks , 
were  the  fame  with  the  Sya'mala4  and  Cardama  of 
the  Hindus « 

The  fourteenth  prince  of  this  dynafty  was  devoted 
from  his  infancy  to  the  worfliip  of  Fswara,  on  whom 
his  mind  was  perpetually  fixed,  fo  that  he  became  in¬ 
fen  fible 


(a)  Dionyfiac.  B.  8.  v.  193. 
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fenfible  of  all  worldly  affeblions,  and  indifferent  both 
to  the  praife  and  cenfure  of  men  :  he  ufed,  therefore, 
to  wander  over  the  country,  fometimes  dwelling  on 
hills  and  in  woods,  fometimes  in  a  bower,  rarely  in  a 
houfe,  and  appearing  like  an  idiot  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  who,  in  ridicule  of  his  idle  talk  and  behaviour, 
called  him  Pet'hi'suca ,  Panjarafuca,  or  Sala-suca,  mean¬ 
ing  the  parrot  in  a  chejl ,  a  cage ,  or  a  houfe ,  which  names 
he  always  retained.  When  he  grew  up,  and  fat  on  the 
throne,  he  governed  his  people  equitably  and  wifely, 
reftraining  the  vicious  byhis  jult  feverity,andinftru6ling 
the  ignorant  in  morals  and  religion :  by  his  wife  Ma7- 
risha7  he  had  a  fon  called  MeVhi-Suca,  to  whom 
at  length  he  refigned  his  kingdom,  and,  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  I'swara,  became  jzvanviuhta,  or  releaf ed^  even 
during  life ,  from  all  encumbrances  of  matter ;  but  the 
{lory  of  Ma'risha'  and  his  fon  has  been  related  in  a 
preceding  feftion.  Med'hi ,  or  Mer’hi ,  means  a  pillar, 
or  (L  pojl  to  which  vihlims  are  tied ,  or  any  flraight  pole 
perpendicularly  fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  Patty am^  I 
believe,  fignifies  a  crofs  flick,  or  a  wooden  bar  placed 
horizontally;  fo  that  Pattyam-suca  might  have  meant 
the  parrot  o,n  a  perch  ;  but  why  the  thirteenth  prince 
had  that  appellation,  I  am  not  yet  informed.  Sue  a 
is  alfo  a  proper  name  ;  the  fon  of  Vya'sa,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  fpeaker  in  the  Bhagavctt ,  being  called  Suca-de- 
va.  Now  many  pbelfks  in  Egypt  were  faid  to  have 
been  raifed  by  a  king  named  Such  is,  (a);  and  the  fa-^ 
mous  labyrinth  to  have  been  conftrubfed  by  King  Pe^ 
tes p ecus  ( i ).  By  Merhi  we  may  certainly  under¬ 
hand  either  a  pillar  or  an  obelifk,  or  a  flender  and 
Jofty  tower  like  the  Mendrahs  of  the  Mujelmans^ox  even 
a  high  building  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  Hindus  af- 
fert,  that  each  of  the  three  Sucas  had  a  particular  edi¬ 
fice  aferibed  to  him ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the 


(a)  Pliiu  L.  36,  C,  8. 


(b)  Plin.  L.  36.  C.  13, 
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JVhdn  of  Pe'thi-suca  was  the  Labyrinth:  if  the  three 
names  of  that  prince  have  any  alluiion  to  the  buildings 
we  may  apply  Said,  or  manfion,  to  the  whole  of  it; 
Panjar  a,  or  cage,  to  the  lower  ftory ;  and  Pet!'  hi,  or 
cheit,  to  the  various  apartments  under  ground,  called 
the  chefts,  or  coffins,  of  the  facred  crocodiles,  called 
Sukhus ,  or  Sukhis ,  in  old  Egyptian  (a,)  and  Soukh  to 
this  day  in  Coptick ,  were  carefully  depofited.  Hesy- 
chius,  indeed,  fays,  that  Buti  fignified  a  cheft,  or 
coffin,  in  Egyptian  ;  but  that,  perhaps,  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  vulgar  dialed  :  the  modern  Copts  call 
a  cheft  be-ut ,  or,  with  their  article,  tabut ;  a  word 
which  the  Arabs  have  borrowed.  When  Pliny  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Petesuccus  was  named  alfo  Tithoes, 
we  mull  either  read  Pithoes,  from  Pe't’hi,  or  impute 
the  change  of  the  initial  letter  to  the  defedive  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  Ethiopians ,  who  frequently  invaded  Egypt . 
From  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  we  may  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  coffins  of  the  facred  crocodiles ,  as  they 
were  called,  contained,  in  fad,  the  bodies  of  thole 
princes,  whom  both  Egyptians  and  Hindus  named  Sucas , 
though  fuc  means  a  parrot  in  Sanfcrit ,  and  a  crocodile 
in  the  Coptick  dialed:  the  Sanfcrit  words  for  a  crocodile 
are  Cumbhira  and  Nacra ,  to  which  fome  expofitors 
of  the  Amarcqfh  add  Avagraha  and  Grdha  ;  but,  if  the 
royal  name  was  fymbolical,  and  implied  a  peculiar  abi¬ 
lity  to  feize  and  hold ,  the  fymhol  might  be  taken  from 
a  bird  of  prey,  as  well  as  from  the  lizard-kind;  efpe- 
cially  as  a  fed  of  Egyptians  abhorred  the  crocodile, 
and  would  not  have  applied  it  as  an  emblem  of  any 
legal  and  refpeCtable  power,  which  they  would  rather 
have  expreffed  by  a  hawk,  or  fome  diftinguifhed  bird 
of  that  order  :  others,  indeed,  worfhipped  crocodiles, 
and  I  am  told,  that  the  very  legend  before  us,  framed 
according  to  their  notions,  may  be  found  in  fome  of 
the  Pur  anas , 

We 


(qj  Jjtrabo,  B.  17,  p.  Bn»  Damascius,  Life  of  Isidorus, 
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We  find  then  three  kings,  named  Sue  as,  or  parrots , 
living  in  a  houfe  or  a  cage ,  or  refting  either  on  an 
upright  pole ,  or  on  one  with  a  crofs-bar  :  but  who 
they  were,  it  is  not  my  prefent  objeft,  nor  am  1  now 
able,  to  inveftigate  :  I  will  only  obferve,  that  befides 
the  king  of  Egypt ,  whom  Pliny  calls  Suchis,  or 
Sochis,  the  father  of  the  Curetes ,  is  named  Soch us 
by  a  Greek  lexicographer,  and  Socus  by  the  author  of 
the  Dionyfiacks ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  Cabires  or 
Cuveras ,  who  (or  at  leaft  fome  of  whom)  inhabited  in 
former  ages  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile. 

The  ruins  of  that  wonderful  building,  called  the 
Labyrinth,  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  near  the  lake  Mceris9 
at  a  place  which  the  Arabs  have  named  the  Kafr ,  or 
palace,  of  Ka'ru'n,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  been 
the  richeft  of  mortals;  as  the  ruins  of  Me'dhi-su'ca- 
Jt'han  are  in  a  diftrift  named  the  Belad ,  or  country, 
of  the  fame  perfonage  :  the  place  laft  mentioned  is, 
molt  probably,  the  labyrinth  built,  according  to  Da- 
moteles  in  Pliny,  by  Motherudes,  a  name  derived, 
I  imagine,  from  Medhi-rushi.  The  town  of  Meta - 
carnfo ,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  oppofite  to  Pfelchis , 
above  Syene ,  feems  to  have  had  fome  connexion  with 
Medhi-fuca  ;  for  camfa  and  fuca  were  fynonymous  in 
the  old  Egyptian:  Herodotus  at  leaft  informs  us, 
that  camfa  meant  a  crocodile  in  that  language;  and  it 
appears  related  to  timfdh  in  Arabick.  Patyam  (for  fo 
the  long  compound  is  often  abbreviated)  feems  to  have 
been  the  labyrinth  near  Arfinoe ,  or  Crocodilopis ,  now 
Fayum ,  which  word  I  fuppofe  corrupted  from  Patyam , 
or  Phatyam ,  as  the  Copts  would  have  pronounced  it;  and 
my  Pandit  inclines  alfo  to  think,  that  the  building 
might  have  been  thus  denominated  from  large  pieces 
of  ftone  or  timber  projeding,  like  patyas ,  before  the 
windows,  in  order  to  fupport  the  frames  of  a  balcony, 
which,  as  a  new  invention,  muft  have  attracted  the 

notice 
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notice  of  beholders.  As  to  the  lake  of  M.eris,  I  have 
already  exhibited  all  that  I  have  yet  found  concerning  it* 
The  ftupendous  pyramid,  faid  to  have  been  fix  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  in  the  midlt  of  that  lake,  was  raifed, 
we  are  told,  by  a  king  named  Maoris,  Myris,  Mar- 
ros,  Maindes,  Mendes,  and  Imandes  (a  ;)  a  lirong 
inftarice  of  one  name  varioufly  corrupted ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  original  of  all  thofe  variations  was 
Merhi,  or  Medhi.  Even  to  this  day  in  India ,  the 
pillars,  or  obelifks,  often  raifed  in  the  middle  of  tanks, 
or  pools,  are  called  Merhis  ;  but  let  us  proceed  to  ano¬ 
ther  legend  faithfully  extra&ed  from  the  Mahd  calpa9 
in  which  we  fee,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  affinity  of  Indian 9 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  Mythology. 

,  *  ’  /.>  '  *  '  t  1 

II.  On  the  mountains  of  Jwalamuc'ha ,  in  the  interior 
Cufha  dw'zp)  reigned  a  virtuous  and  religious  prince, 
named  C’h ar v an a'y ana's,  whole  fon,  Cape'yana's, 
preferred  arms  and  hunting,  in  whichhewas  continually 
engaged,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Veda^  and  was  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  concerned  in  Cornells  and  affrays  with  his  neighbours, 
that  his  father,  after  many  vain  admonitions,  banilhed 
him  from  his  palace  and  his  kingdom :  the  dauntlefs 
young  exile  retired  to  the  deferts,  and  at  length  reached 
Mdcfhefa ,  believed  to  be  Mecca ,  where,  hungry  and 
fatigued,  he  bathed  in  the  Mocjlia-tirtlia ,  or  confecrated 
well,  and  paffed  the  night  without  fleep.  Visvacse'na, 
then  fovereign  of  that  country,  had  an  only  daughter, 
Padmamuc’hi,  or  with  a  face  like  a  lotos ,  who  went  to 
perform  religious  rites  to  Mahadeva,  god  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  the  well ;  and  there  feeing  the  prince,  fh.e  brought 
him  refrefhment,  and  heard  his  adventures :  their  inter¬ 
view  ended  in  mutual  love,  and  the  oid  king,  who  de¬ 
nied  her  nothing,  confented  to  their  marriage,  which 
was  foiemnized  with  the  ceremony  of  Pdnigraha ,  or 
taking  hands ;  and  the  young  pairlivedmany  years  hap- 


(a )  Strabo,  B.  17.  p.  3 1 1.  Pbd.  Sic.  B.  1.  p.  55. 
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pily  in  the  palace  of  their  father.  It  happened  fome 
time  after,  that  the  city  was  befieged  by  two  kings  of  the 
JDdnavas  with  a  numerous  army:  but  Cape'y  ana's  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  them  :  the  venerable  monarch  met  his 
brave  fon-in-iaw  returning  with  conqueft,  and,  having 
refigned  the  throne  to  him,  went  to  the  banks  of  the 
Call,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  entered  with  her 
into  the  third  order,  called  Vanaprtjl'ha ,  or  that  of 
hermits ,  in  which  they  paffed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  and,  after  death,  obtained  laya,  or  union  with  the 
fupreme  fpirit;  whence  thei r  ft ation was  named LayaJVhdn^ 
or  Lay  avail ,  and  was  vihted,  for  ages  after,  by  fuch  as 
hoped  for  beatitude.  Cape'yana,  or  Cape'nas,  (for 
he  is  differently  named  in  the  fame  book,)  adhered  fo 
ftridlly  to  juffice,  and  governed  fo  mildly,  that  he  was 
refpefted  by  his  neighbours, and  beloved  by  his  fubjeBs ; 
yet  he  became  a  great  conqueror,  always  prote&ing  the 
weak,  and  punifhing  their  oppreffors.  All  the  princes 
to  the  eaft  of  Mocjhefa  paid  him  tribute;  but  Ca'lase'- 
na,  king  of  the  exterior  Cujha-dwip ,  having  infolently 
refilled  to  become  his  tributary,  he  invaded  AbyJJinia , 
and,  after  a  very  long  battle,  at  a  place  named  Ranotfa^va^ 
or  the  fejlivat  of  combat ,  wholly  defeated  Ca'lase'na, 
whom  he  replaced  on  his  throne,  exacting  only  a  regular 
acknowledgment  of  his  dominion  paramount :  then, 
following  the  courfe  of  the  Cali  river,  he  came  to  Bar¬ 
bara,  or  the  burning  fands  of  Nubia ,  the  king  of  which 
country  w7as  Gulma,  one  of  the  Tamovanfas ,  or  the  fon 
of  Ma'ndya,  who  was  the  fon  of  Tamas,  or  Sani, 
by  his  wife  Jarat'ha';  but  from  Gulma  he  met  with 
no  refiftance,  for  the  wife  king  laid  his  diadem  at  the 
feet  of  Cape'n  as,  who  reflored  it,  and  defired  his  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  friend,  in  his  expedition  to  Mifra-Jl'lian . 
The  fovereign  of  Mijra  was  at  that  time  Ranasu'ra, 
who,di(daining  fubmilfion,  fenthis  fon  Ranadurmada 
with  a  great  force  againft  Cape'n  as,  and  foon  followed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful  army  :  anobflinate 
battle  was  fought,  at  a  place  called  afterwards  Ghora - 

-  Jl'han, 
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JVhdn ,  from  the  horror  of  the  carnage;  but  Ran  as  u'r  a 
was  killed,  and  his  troops  entirely  routed.  The  conque¬ 
ror  placed  the  prince  on  the  throne  of  Mi  fra ,  the  capital 
of  which  was  then  called  Vifva-ci rt i-pu ra,  or  the  city  of 
Univerfal  Fame ;  and,  having  carried  immenfe  treafures 
to  Mocjhefa ,  he  dedicated  them  to  the  God  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  revolving  to  end  his  days  in  peaceful  devotion  :  by 
Padmamuc'hi  he  had  a  daughter  named  Antarmada', 
and  a  Ton,  Bha'le'yana's,  to  whom,  after  the  example 
of  ancient  monarchs,  he  refigned  his  kingdom,  when  he 
grew  old,  and  prepared  himi’elf  for  a  better  life. 

Before  his  death  he  was  very  defirous  of  performing 
the  great  facrijice  of  ahorfe^  calledviyw#?w£<iA#,butcori- 
liderable  difficulties  ufually  attended  that  ceremony :  for 
the  confecrated  horfe  was  to  be  let  at  liberty  foracertain 
time,  and  followed  at  a  diltance  by  the  owner,  or  his 
champion,  who  was  ufually  one  of  his  near  kinfmen; 
and,  if  any  perfon  ffiouldattempttohop  it  in  its  rambles, 
a  battle  mufl  inevitably  enfue:  befides,  as  the  performer 
of  a  hundred  Afwamedhas  became  equal  to  the  God  of 
the  firmament,  In  dr  a  was  perpetually  on  the  watch, 
and  generally  carried  off  the  facred  animal  by  force  or  by 
fraud;  though  he  could  not  prevent  Beli  from  comple¬ 
ting  his  hundredth  facrifice;  arid  that  monarch  put  the 
fupremacy  of  the  Devas  to  proof,  at  the  time,  when  the 
Pad?nd-mandira  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumudvati ; 
nor  did  he  prevail  again!!  Raghu,  whole  combat  with 
Indra himfelf  is  defcribed  by  Ca'lida's  in  a  Ryle  per¬ 
fectly  Homerick.  The  great  age  of  Cape'nas  obliged 
him  to  employ  his  fon  in  that  perilous  and  delicate  fer- 
vice ;  but  Indra  contrived  to  purloin  the  horie,  and 
Bhaleyana's  refolved  never  to  fee  his  father  or  king¬ 
dom,  unlefs  he  could  recover  the  myllical  vielim  :  he 
wandered,  therefore,  through  fore  ft  s  and  over  deferts,  till 
he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  near  Avaca-pura ,  or 
Alacd-fmrh  about  twelve  eras  N.  N.  W.  of  Badari- 

A  *  /  %  / 

nai  h  ; 
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ndt'h  ;  and  there  in  the  agonies  of  defpondence,  he 
threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  wifhing  for  death;  but 
Gang  a',  the  river-goddefs,  appeared  to  him,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  return  home,  and  affured  him,  that  he 
fhould  have  a  fon,  whom  (he  would  adopt  by  the  name 
of  Ga'nge'y ana's,  who  Ihould  overcome  Indra,  and 
reftore  the  horfe  to  his  grandfather.  Herpredi&ion  was 
in  due  time  accomplished;  and  the  young  hero  defeated 
the  army  of  Indra  in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  river 
Cdit,  whence  he  acquired  the  title  of  Virauj a-jit,  or 
vanquisher  of  Indra:  the  field  of  bait  In  was  thence 
named  Samara-Jl'han  ;  and  is  alfo  called  Vtrdfaya ,  be- 
caufe  the  flower  of  heroes  had  been  there  lulled  in  the 
Jleei)  of  death.  Bha'le'y ana's,  having  a  very  religious 
turn  of  mind,  placed  his  fon  on  the  throne;  and,  ob¬ 
serving  that  his  filler  Antarmada'  had  the  fame  in¬ 
clinations,  retired  with  her  to  the  forell  of  Tap  as,  in 
Upper  Egypt ;  both  intending  to  clofe  their  days  in  de¬ 
vout  aufterities,and  in  meditation  on  the  Supreme  Spirit. 
Ma'ya'-de'vi,  or  the  goddefs  of  worldly  illufion,  who 
refembles  the  Aphrodite  Pandemos  of  the  Greeks ,  and 
totally  differs  from  Jnya'na-de'vi,  or  the  goddefs  of 
ceieftial  wifdom,  attempted  to  difturb  them,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  piety ;  but 
(he  was  unable  to  prevail  over  the  fervent  devotion  of 
the  two  royal  anchorites.  Her  failure  of  fuccefs,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  her  an  unexpe6led advantage ;  for  Antarma¬ 
da'  became  too  much  elated  with  internal  pride,  which 
her  name  implies  ;  and,  boalling  of  her  vi&ory  over 
Ma'ya'-df/vi,  Ihe  added,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  worlds  would  pay  her  homage,  that  Ihe  Ihould  be 
like  Arundhati,  the  celebrated  confort  of  Vasish- 
t’ha,  and  that,  after  her  death,  Ihe  Ihould  have  a  feat 
in  the  Harry  manfion  :  this  vaunt  provoked  Ma'ya'- 
de/vi  to  a  phrenzy  of  rage;  and  Ihe  flew  to  Aurva, 
requefting  him  to  Set  on  fire  the  forefls  of  Tapas ;  but 
Vishnu,  in  the  lhape  of  a  hollow  conical  mountain, 
2  .  Surrounded 
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furroundedthe.  princefs,  and  faved  her  from  the  flames; 
whence  the  place,  where  {he  flood,  was  called  the 
Jl'han  of  CKhadita ,  or  the  covered ,  and  Perirac/hitd , 
or  the  guarded  on  all  fide s.  The  enraged  goddefs  then 
fent  a  furious  tempeft  ;  but  Vishnu,  a  {fuming  the  form 
of  a  large  tree*  fecured  her  with  its  trunk  and  branches 
at  a  place  thence  named  Racjhitd-fi'hana .  Mayade- 
vi,  however,  feized  her,  and  caft  her  into  a  certain  fea, 
which  had  afterwards  the  name  of  Amagna ,  becaufe 
Vishnu  endued  its  waters  with  a  power  of  fupporting 
her  on  their  furface;  and  they  have  ever  fince  retained 
that  property,  fo  that  nothing  finks  in  them. 

The  fourth  and  laft  machination  was  the  mofl  dange¬ 
rous  and  malignant :  De'vi  carried  Antarmada'  to 
the  fea-fhore,  and  chained  her  to  a  rock,  that  {he 
might  be  devoured  by  a  Grdha ,  or  fea-monfler ;  but 
Vishnu,  ever  vigilant  topreferve  her,  animated  a  young 
hero,  named  Pa'rasica,  who  flew  the  monfter,  and 
releafed  the  intended  vi&im,  at  a  place  named,  from  her 
deliverance,  Uddhdra-Jl'hdn .  He  conduced  her  to  his 
own  country,  -  and  married  her  at  a  place  called  Pdni - 
graha ,  becaufe  he  there  took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  nup¬ 
tial  ceremony  :  they  palled  through  life  happily,  and 
after  death,  were  both  feated  among  the  ftars,  together 
with  Cape'nas  and  Padmamuc’hj,  who  had  aHo  the 
patronymick  of  Ca'syapi.  Among  the  immediate  de¬ 
scendants  of  Pa'rasica  and  Antarmada7,  we  find 
Va'rasica  and  Rasica,  who  reigned  fucceflively.  T i- 
mica  and  Bha'luca,  who  travelled,  as  merchants,  into 
diftant  countries,  and  Bba'luca'yani,  who  feems  to 
have  been  the  laft  of  the  race. 

The  pedigree  of  Cape'nas  has  been  carefully  p re- 
ferved;  and  many  Brahmens  are  proud  of  their  delcent 
from  him : 


Cas'yapa 


/ 
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Cas'yapa  and  Ai^iti. 


i  •' 


'S  an  d  i  lay  anas, 
Cbhaldyand $, 
Pdyacdyands , 
Baiteydyands, 
Audamoghayands,  5. 
Mutrdyands , 
Vacyasahdhdyands , 
Charvagdyands , 
Cdrufidyands , 

V art  ay  an  as,  10. 

Vdtfandyands, 


Maunjdyanas , 

Jdnav  an's  dy  anas, 

V any  av  at  jay  anas, 
Charvanayands,  15. 

Cape'yana's, 

Bhdleyands , 

Gangeyands, 

Satrugdyands , 

Vai  lay  anas.  2  Or  . 

Jdnghrayands, 

Cdnfayands .. 


A  twenty-third  prince,  named  Cansala'yana's,  is  add¬ 
ed  in  Tome  genealogical  tables. 


This  is  manifeftly  the  fame  ftory  with  that  of  Cr> 
pheus  and  Cassiopea,  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
The  firfl:  name  was  written  Capheus,  or  Caphyeus, 
by  the  Arcadians  (a,)  and  is  clearly  taken  from  Ca~ 
pe'ya,  the  termination  being  frequently  reje&ed. 
Some  affert,  that  he  left  no  male  ifl'ue ;  and  Apol- 
lodorus  only  fays,  that  he  had  a  daughter,  named 
Sterope,  the  fame,  I  prefume,  with  Andromeda. 
The  wife  of  Cape'ya  was  either  defcended  herfelf  from 
Casyapa,  or  was  named  Ca'syapi,  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  prince  of  that  lineage.  Pa'rasica  is 
declared  in  the  Purdnas  to  have  been  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  he  came  from  para,  or  beyond,  that  is  from 
beyond  the  river  Call,  or  from  the  weft  of  it ;  fince 
it  appears  from  the  context,  that  he  travelled  from 
weft  to  eaft  :  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  the  Nile,  with 
refpecl  to  India ,  have  thence  been  denominated  Arva- 

fl'hdn , 


(a)  Paufan*  Arcad. 
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jl'hdn ,  or,  as  the  Perfians  write  it,  Arabiftan  ;  while 
thofe  nations  who  were  feated  on  the  other  fide  of  it* 
were  called  Pdrasicdh ,  and  hence  came  the  Pharufii ,  or 
Per  fee ,  of  Lybia ,  who  are  faid  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
of  Perfian  origin,  or  defeended  from  Perseus,  the 
chief  feene  of  whofe  achievements  was  all  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  ocean  % 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  word  Pdrasicdh  has  anv 

•  'r' 

relation  to  the  Perjians ,  who  in  Sanfcrit  are  called 
Pdrafdh ,  or  inhabitants  of  Parafa ,  and  fometimes  Pi- 
rafavdhi  which  may  be  derived  from  Parasu,  or 
Parafvdh from  their  excellent  horfes .  I  mud  not  omit, 
that  Arva-fl  hdn ,  or  Arabia ,  is  by  fome  derived  from 
Arvan ,  which  fignifies  a  fine  horfie ,  the  final  letter  being 
omitted  in  compofition.  Arvan  is  alfo  the  name 
of  an  ancient  fage,  believed  to  be  a  fon  :of  Bra'h- 
MA. 

In  order  to  prove,  by  every  fpecies  of  evidence,  the 
identity  of  the  Grecian  and  Indian  fables,  I  one  night  re¬ 
queued  my  Pandit ,  who  is  a  learned  aftronomer,  to 
fhow  me  among  the  Pars  the  confteliation  of  Antar -■ 
madd  ;  and  he  inltantly  pointed  to  Andromeda ,  which  I 
had  taken  care  not  to  fhow  him  firft  as  an  after ifm,  with 
which  I  was  acquainted :  he  afterwards  brought  me  a 
very  rare,  and  wonderfully  curious,  book  in  Sanfcrit , 
with  adiftinft  chapter  on  the  Upanacfhairas ,  or  conftel- 
lations  out  of  the  Zodiack,  and  with  delineations  ot 
Cape'va,  of  Ca'syapi  feated,  with  a  lotos-flowei  in 
her  hand,  of  Antarmada',  chained  with  the  fifii  near 
her,  and  of  Pa'rasi'ca  holding  the  head  of  a  monfier , 
which  he  had  fain  in  battle ,  dropping  bloody  with jnakes 
injlead  ofi  hair ,  according  to  the  explanation  given  in 
the  book  >  but  let  us  return  to  the  geography  of  the 
Pur  anas. 

F  f  •  '  W© 
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We  mentioned,  in  the  firft  Sefition,  the  two  Jwdla- 
* muc'ht's ,  near  one  of  which  the  father  of  Cape'yana's 
relided  *.  the  Jwalamuc'  hi ,  now  Cor  cur,  which  was  alfo 
Earned  Andydsa-devijl'han ,  was  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  Tigris,  and  feems,  as  we  intimated  before,  to  be  the 
TnPAvcdxs'Ugvv  of  Strabo  fa.)  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
original  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans ;  original,  I  fay,  becaufe 
there  were  feveral  places  of  that  name,  both  in  Syria 
and  Chaldea ,  where  fuperftitious  honours  were  paid  to 
fire,  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  epithetgr*?^  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  fome  Pur  anas  to  this  Jwalamuc  hi,  and  in 
others  to  that  near  Baku  :  to  this,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
eminence  in  fanHity  ;  and  to  that,  becaufe  its  flames 
were  more  extended  and  fiercer.  Laya-Jl'hdn ,  or  Laya- 
• vati ,  where  V isvacse'na  clofed  his  days  near  the  Cali, 
we  have  alfo  mentioned  in  a  preceding  Seftion ;  and  it 
was,  probably,  the  Lett  of  Josephus  (bj  or  fome 
place  very  near  it.  Stephan  us  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Letopolis ,  or  Latopolis ,  and  fays,  that  it  was  a  fuburb 
of  Memphis  near  the  Pyramids  (c.)  Ghdra-fthdn  is. 
yet  unknown  :  it  could  not  have  been  very  far  from 
Vifwa-cirti  pura  ;  but  univerfal  jame  is  applicable  to  fo 
many  cities  of  Egypt ,  that  we  cannot  appropriate  it  to 
any  one  of  them.  Of  Tapas  and  Tapovana  we  have  al¬ 
ready  fpoken;  and  Ch'hadita ,  or  Periracjhitd ,  muff  have 
been  in  thofe  forefts  of  Thebais  :  the  tree  of  Racjhitd 
was,  pofTibly,the  Holy  Sycamore  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
fifty-four  miles  above  Syene ,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  (d.)  The  fea  of  Amagna  was,  molt  probably,  the 
Afphaltitc  lake,  the  waters  of  which  had,  and,  fome  af¬ 
fect,  have  to  this  day,  fo  buoyant  a  quality,  that  nothing 
could  fink  in  them  :  Maundrel  takes  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  this  wonderful  property.  That  lake  was  not  far 
from  Uddhdra-Jl'hdn ,  or  Joppc ,  where  Andromeda  was 
chained  to  a  rock:  Pliny  fays,  that  the  place  of  her 

confinement 

fa)  B.  17.  p,  738,  (bj  B.  s.  fcj  B.  17.  (d)  Plin.  L.  6.  C.  20. 
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Confinement  and  deliverance  was  fhown  there  in  his 
time  ( a  ;)  and  the  Sanfcrit  word  Yampa ,  which  the 
Arabs  pronounce  Ydfah ,  and  Europeans  call  Joppa , 
means  deliverance  from  imminent  danger.  On  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  fhore,  oppofite  to  Joppa ,  was  a  place  called  the 
Watch-tower  of  Perseus  :  by  Grdha ,  a  crocodile  or  d. 
fli ark,  we  may  underhand  alfo  one  of  Ra'hu’s  de- 
feendants,  among  whom  the  females  were  the  Graiai , 
or  Greece  of  the  weftern  mythologies.  Panigrahd 
was,  1  fuppofe,  the  town  of  Pano polis ,  which  could 
have  no  relation  to  the  God  Pan  :  for  Herodotus, 
who  had  been  there,  informs  us,  that  it  was  called 
both  Panopolis  and  Chemmis;  that  the  inhabitants  of  it 
paid  divine  honours  to  Perseus,  and  boafted  that  he 
was  born  in  it;  but  had  Pan,  of  whom  that  hiftorian 
frequently  fpeaks,  been  the  tutelary  god  of  the  town, 
he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  that  fad  :  in  the 
a.6ts  of  the  council  of  Ephefus ,  we  find  that  Sabin  us 
was  Pauls  Epifcopus ,  as  if  one  named  of  the  town  had 
been  Pani  or  Pauls ;  and  it  might  have  been  anciently- 
named  P ani-griha,  the  man  fi on  or  place  of  the  hand ,  that 
is  of  wedlock ,  which  the  Greeks  would  of  courfe  tranflate 
Panopolis ;  as  we  find  Rdja-griha  rendered  Rdja-mahall 
in  the  fame  fenfe.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger  was  an¬ 
other  town  of  that  name,  called  Panagra  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  and,  to  the  north  of  it,  we  fee  Timica3  Rujiki - 
bar ,  Rufuccurum ,  and  Ruficade ,  which  have  a  great  af¬ 
finity  with  Timica  and  Rasica,  before  mentioned  as 
defeended  from  Perseus:  both  Rajicbdr  and  Rafic-ghet 
are  Indian  appellations  of  places  ;  the  firft  meaning  the 
enclofed  ground  ox  orchard ,  and  the  fecond,  (which  is  a 
corruption  from  the  Sanfcrit }  the  houfe  of  Rajica0 
Great  confufion  has  arifen  in  the  geography  of  India 
from  the  refemblance  in  found  of  gher ,  a  houfe,  gerh , 
a  fortrefs,  and  the  fecond  fy liable  of  nagar ,  a  town  ; 
thus  CriJhna-nagar  is  pronounc  tdKiJhna  gher^  and  Ram* 

F  f  2  nagar  1 


(a)  L.  5.  C.  23,  and  32. 


See  alfo  Jcfefthus ^  Stvaboj  Mela. 
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nagar ,  Ramna-gher ,  both  very  erroneoufly  ;  fo  Bifnaga r 
was  probably  Vijhnu-na gar ,  or  Vifva  nagar :  we  mud  be¬ 
ware  of  this,  and  the  like,  confulion,  when  we  examine 
the  many  names  of  places  in  Lybia ,  and  other  parts  of 
J ‘Ajnca ,  which  are  either  pure  Sanfcrit ,  or  in  fuchof  the 
dialefbs  as  are  fpoken  in  the  wed  of  India . 

Let  us  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that  the 
great  extent  of  Cape'ya’s  empire  appears  from  the 
Greek  Mythoiogids  and  other  ancient  writers ;  for  the 
mod  condderabie  part  of  .Africa  was  called  Cephcnia , 
from  his  full  name  Cape'yanas  ;  the  Per  fans  from 
him  were  fiy led  Cephenes  ;  and  a  didrifb  in  the  fouth 
of  Armema  was  denominated  Cep  hen  e  ;  a  padage  alfo 
in  Pliny  fhows,  that  his  dominion  included  Ethiopia 9 
Syria ,  and  the  intermediate  countries  :  u  Ethiopia , 
6t  fays  he,  was  worn  out  by .  the  wars  of  the  Egyp - 

fians,  alternately  ruling  and  ferving;  it  was  famed, 
**  however,  and  powerful  even  to  the  Trojan  wars  in 
u  the  reign  of  Memnon  ;  and  that,  in  the  time  of 
i;  king  Cepheus,  it  had  command  over  Syria ,  and 
u  on  our  ccad,  is  evident  from  the  fables  of  Andf^g- 


III,  The  following  legend  is  taken  from  the  M  a  - 
hacalpo ,  and  is  there  laid  exprefsly  to  be  an  Egyptian 
jflpry.  An  ancient  king,  who  was  named  Chatura- 
yana,  becaufe  he  was  a  perfecb  mader  of  the  four 
Vedas ,  t-o  which  name  Vatsa  was  ufually  prefixed, 
becaufe  he  was  defcended  from  Vatsa,  a  celebrated 
fage,  palfe'd  a  hundred  years  in  a  dark  cavern  of  Cri/h- 
na-giri ,  or  the  Black  Mountain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Call,  performing  the  mod  rigorous  aids  of  devotion  :  at 
length  V ishnu,  Turnamed  Guha'saya,  or  a  dwelling  in 
caves,,  appeared  to  him,  and  prom i fed  him,  all  that,  he 
Atiixtdrmaleijfue ;  adding,  that  his  fon  flrould  be  named 
Tamc/vatsa,  in  allufion  to  the  darknefs ,  in  which  his 
father  had  fo  long  p  rad  i  fed  religious  au derbies.  TA¬ 
XI  oh;  ATS  A 
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mo*v ats a  became  a  warlike  and  ambitious,  but  wife 
and  devout,  prince:  he  performed  auftere  aids  of  humi¬ 
liation  to  Vishnu,  with  a  defire  of  enlarging  his  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  the  God  granted  his  boon.  Having  heard 
that  Mijra-ft'han  was  governed  by  Nirmaryada,  (a 
name,  which  may  poffibly  be  the  origin  of  Nimrod,) 
who  was  powerful  and  unjuft,  he  went  with  his  chofen 
troops  into  that  country, 'and,  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  began  to  adminifter  juftice  among  the  people,  and 
to  give  them  a  fpecimen  of  a  good  king  :  he  even 
treated  with  difdain  an  expoftulary  meffage  from  Nir- 
maryada,  who  marched  againft  him  with  a  formidable 
army,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle,  which  lafted  twelve 
days,  and  in  which  Tamo'Vatsa  fought  like  a  fecond 
Par-asu-Ra'ma.  The  conqueror  placed  himfelf  on 
the  throne  of  Mi  fra ,  and  governed  the  kingdom  with 
perfect  equity.  His  fon  Ba'hyavatsa  devoted  himfelf 
to  religion,  and  dwelt  in  a  fore  ft  ;  having  reftgned  his 
dominion  to  his  fon  Rucmavatsa^  who  tenderly  lo¬ 
ved  his  people,  and  fo  highly  improved  his  country, 
that  from  his  juft  revenues  he  am  a  (led  an  incredible  trea- 
fure.  His  wealth  was  fo  great,  that  he  railed  three 
mountains  1  called  Rucmddn ,  Rajatadri, and  Rttnddri ,  or 
the  mountain  of  gold ,  of  Jilver,  and  of  gems :  the  au¬ 
thor  fays  mountains ;  but  it  appears  from  the  context, 
that  they  were  [Wricks,  like  mountains,  and  probably 
in  a  pyramidal  form. 

Tamo'vatsa  feems  to  be  the  Tii^aus  of  Manetho, 
who  favs,  according  Mr.  Bryant’s  tranflation,  that 
“  they  once  had  a  king  called  Timaus,  in  whole 
c;  reign  there  came  on  a  Hidden  into  their  country  a 
u  large  body  of  obfcure  people,  who  with  great  bold- 
“  nefs  invaded  the  land,  took  it  without  oppofition, 
“  and  behaved  very  barbaroufly,  flaying  the  men,  and 
u  enflaving  their  wives  and  children.”  The  Hindus* 
indeed,  fay,  that  the  invaders  were  headed  by  Ta¬ 
mo7  vats  a,  who  behaved  with  juftice  to  the  natives, 
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but  almofl  wholly  deftroyed  the  king’s  army,  as  the 
fon  of  Jamadagni  nearly  extirpated  the  military  clafs; 
but  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  although  they  contain 
curious  matter,  are  not  free  from  the  fufpicion  of  er- 
rors  and  tranfpofitions.  The  feat  of  Tamo'vatsa, 
called  Tamovatfa-Jl'hani  feems  to  be  the  town  of 
Thmuis ,  now  Tmaie ,  in  the  diftrift  of  Thmuites :  in  later 
times  it  appears  to  have  communicated  its  name  to  the 
Phatmetick  branch,  and  thence  to  Tamiathis ,  the  prefent 
Damiata.  We  before  afcertained  the  fituation  of 
Crifhna-giri  ;  and,  as  to  the  three  ftupendous  edifices, 
called  mountains  from  their  fize  and  form,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  they  were  the  three  great 
Pyramids  near  Mifra-Jl' han^  or  Memphis  ;  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Puranas  and  to  Pliny,  were  built  from 
a  motive  of  oftentation,  but,  according  to  Aristotle, 
were  monuments  of  tyranny.  Rucmavatsa  was  no  ty¬ 
rant  to  his  own  people,  whom  he  cherifhed ,  fays  the 
Mahdcalpa ,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children  :  but 
be  might  have  compelled  the  native  Egyptians  to  work, 
for  the  fake  of  keeping  them  employed,  and  fubduing 
their  fpirit.  It  is  no  wonder  that  authors  differ  as  to 
the  founders  of  thofe  vail  buildings;  for  the  people  of 
•  Egypt ,  fays  Herodotus,  held  their  memory  in  fuch 
deteftation,  that  they  would  not  even  pronounce  their 
names  ;  they  told  him,  however,  that  they  were  built 
by  a  herdfman,  whom  he  calls  Philitius,  and  who 
was  a  leader  of  the  Palis  or  Bhils ,  mentioned  in  our  firft 
Section.  The  Pyramids  might  have  been  called  moun¬ 
tains  of  gold,  filver )  and  precious  jlones ,  in  the  hyperbo- 
lical  ftyle  of  the  Eaft ;  but  I  rather  fuppofe,  that  the 
firft  was  faid  to  be  of  gold,  becaufe  it  was  coated  with 
yellow  marble  ;  the  fecond  of  ) liver ,  becaufe  it  had  a 
coating  of  white  marble  ;  and  the  third  of  jewels ,  be^ 
caufe  it  excelled  the  others  in  magnificence,  being 
coated  with  a  beautiful  fpotted  marble  of  a  fine  grain, 
and  fufceptible  of  an  exquifite  polifh  (a).  The  Brdhr 

mens 


( a)  Savary,  Vol.  I.  p.  246. 
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mens  never  underfiood  that  any  pyramid  in  Mi  fra- 
jt'hala ,  or  Egypt ,  was  intended  as  a  repofitory  for  the 
dead;  and  no  iuch  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  Mahacalpa^ 
where  feveral  other  pyramids  are  exprefsly  mentioned  as 
places  of  worfhip.  There  are  pyramids  now  at  Be¬ 
nares ,  but  on  a  fmall  fcale,  with  fubterranean  paffages 
under  them,  which  are  faid  to  extend  many  miles  : 
when  the  doors,  which  clofe  them,  are  opened,  we 
perceive  only  dark  holes,  which  do  not  feem  of  great 
extent ;  and  pilgrims  no  longer  refort  to  them 
through  fear  of  mephitic  air,  or  of  noxious  reptiles. 
The  narrow  paffage,  leading  to  the  great  pyramid  in 
Egypt ,  was  defigned  to  render  the  holy  apartment  lefs 
accefiible,  and  to  infpire  the  votaries  with' more  awe  : 
the  caves  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi^  of  Trophonius,  and 
of  New- Grange ,  in  Ireland ,  had  narrow  paffages  an- 
fwering  the  purpofe  of  thofe  in  Egypt  and  India  ;  nor 
is  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fabulous  relations 
concerning  the  grot  of  the  Sibyl  in  Italy ,  and  the  purga¬ 
tory  of  St.  Patrick,  were  derived  from  a  fimilar 
practice  and  motive,  which  feem  to  have  prevailed  over 
the  whole  Pagan  world,  and  are  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  M.  Maillet  has  endeavoured  to  fhow,  in 
a  mod  elaborate  work,  that  the  founder  of  the  great 
pyramid  lay  entombed  in  it,  and  that  its  entrance  was 
afterwards  clofed ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  builder  of 
it  was  not  buried  there  ;  and  it  was  certainly  opened 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny.  On  my  de- 
feribing  the  great  Egyptian  pyramid  to  feveral  very 
learned  Brahmens ,  they  declared  it  at  once  to  have 
been  a  temple;  and  one  of  them  afked,  if  it  had  not 
a  communication  under  ground  with  the  river  Cdh  : 
when  I  anfwered,  that  fuch  a  paffage  was  mentioned 
as  having  exified,  and  that  a  well  was  at  this  day  to 
be  feen,*  they  unaqimoufly  agreed,  that  it  was  a  place 
appropriated  to  the  worfhip  of  Padma'pe'vi,  and  that 
the  fuppofed  tomb  was  a  trough,  which,  on  certain 
feftivals,  her  priefts  ufed  to  fill  with  the  facred  water 
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and  lotos  flowers.  What  Pliny  fays  of  the  Labyrinth 
is  applicable  alfo  to  the  Pyramid:  fome  infilled,  that  it 
was  the  palace  of  a  certain  king;  fome,  that  it  had  been 
the  tomb  of  Mceris;  and  others,  that  it  was  built  for 
the  purpofe  of  holy  rites :  adiverfity  of  opinion  among 
the  Greeks ,  which  (hows  how  little  we  can  rely  on  them; 
and,  in  truth,  their  pride  made  them  in  general  very 
carelefs  and  fuperficial  inquirers  into  the  antiquities  and 
literature  of  other  nations. 

IV.  A  Angular  {lory,  told  in  the  Uttara-charitra , 
ftems  connected  with  the  people,  whom,  from  their 
principal  city,  we  call  Romans .  It  is  related,  that  a  fage, 
named  A'lavaVa,  refided  on  the  verge  of  Himadri , 
and  fpent  his  time  in  cultivating  orchards  and  gardens; 
his  name  or  title  implying  a  [mall  canal  ox  ^rencAjUfually 
dug  round  trees,  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  them.  He 
had  an  only  fon,  whofe  name,  in  the  patronymick  form, 
was  A'lava'li  :  the  young  Brahmen  was  beautiful  as 
Ca'made'va,  but  of  an  amorous  and  roving  difpofition  ; 
and  having  left  the  houfe  of  his  father,  in  company 
with  fome  youths  like  himfelf,  he  travelled  as  far  as  the 
£ity  of  Romacd^which  is  defcribed  as  agreeably  fituated, 
and  almoft  impregnably  flrong.  The  country,  in  which 
it  flood,  was  inhabited  by  Mlech’has ,  or  men  who  fpeak 
a  barbarous  diale£l;  and  their  king  had  a  lovely  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  happening  to  meet  A'lava'li,  found  means  to 
difcourfe  with  him:  the  young  pair  were  foon  mutually 
enamoured,  and  they  had  frequent  interviews  in  a  fecret 
grove  or  garden  ;  till  the  princefs  became  pregnant,  arid, 
her  damfels  having  betrayed  her  to  the  king,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  A'lava'li  ;  but 
fhe  had  fufficient  power  to  effedl  his  efcape  from  the 
kingdom.  He  returned  home;  but  his  comrades  ha¬ 
ving  long  deferted  him,  and  informed  his  father  of  his 
intercourfe  with  the  daughter  of  a  Ml'ecKha ,  the  irritated 
fage  refufed  to  admit  him  into  his  maniion;  he  wan¬ 
dered,  therefore,  from  country  to  country,  till  he  ar¬ 
rived 
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rived  in  Barbara ,  where  he  fufFered  extreme  pain  from 
the  burning  fands ;  and  having  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Crijlina ,  he  performed  a  rigorous  penance  for  many 
years,  during  which  he  barely  fupported  life  with  water 
and  dry  leaves.  At  length  Maha'de'va  appeared  to 
him,  affured  him  that  his  offence  was  forgiven,  and  gave 
him  leave,  on  his  humble  requeft,  to  fix  his  abode  on 
the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Cali,  reftoring  him  to  his 
loft  facerdotal  clafs,  and  promifing  an  increafe  of  virtue 
and  divine  irradiation.  From  the  character  in  which  the 
God  revealed  himfelf,  he  was  afterwards  named  Agha- 
he'sa,  or  Lord  of  him  who  fur  fakes  fin  ;  and  the  ftation 
of  A'lavaTi  was  called  AghahefafChan ,  or  Agha - 
hefam . 

Now  we  find  the  outline  of  a  fimilar  tale  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  hiftory ;  and  one  would  think  that  th t Hindu 
writers  wifhed  to  fupply  what  was  deficient  in  it.  The 
old  deities  of  Rome  were  chiefly  rural,  fuch  as  th eFauns, 
the  Sy Ivans ,  and  others  whoprefided  over  orchards  and 
gardens ,  like  the  fage  AT  a  v  a7  la  :  the  Sanfcrit  word  ala, 
which  is  lengthened  to  dlavdla ,  when  the  trench  is  car¬ 
ried  quite  round  the  tree,  feems  to  be  the  root  ofaAw«, 
a  vineyard  or  an  orchard,  a'A&T  in  the  fame  fenfe,  ^ab*, 
gardens,  and  c!a u*vs,  a  gardener  or  hufbandman.  We 
read  of  Vertumna  with  child  by  Apollo,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Faun  us  by  Hercules,  and  thofe  of  Numitor 
and  Tarchetius,  by  fome  unknown  Gods,  or  at  leaft 
in  a  fupernatural  manner;  which  may  be  the  fame  ftory 
differently  told  :  the  king  of  the  Mlech'has  would,  no 
doubt,  have  laved  the  honour  of  his  family,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  that  his  daughter  had  received  the  careffes  of  a 
rural  divinity. 

The* origin  of  Rome  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  at  firft  a  place  of  worfhip  raifed 
by  the  Pelafgi  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  who, 
like  many  others,  was  named  Hercules:  by  erebl- 
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ing  other  edifices  round  it,  they  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  new  weftern  fettlements  ;  and  it  became  fo 
ftrong  a  city,  that  the  Greeks  called  it  Rhome ,  or 
power  itfelf ;  but  Ro'maca ,  which  all  the  Hindus  place 
very  far  in  the  weft,  was  thus  denominated,  according 
to  them,  from  Roma ,  or  wool,  becaufe  its  inhabitants 
wore  mantles  of  woollen  cloth  ;  as  the  Greeks  gave  the 
epithet  of  Au^AatW,  from  linen  vefture,  to  the  people 
of  Egypt,  and  to  thofe  eaftern  nations  with  whom  they 
were  acquainted.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  primitive  name 
of  Rome  was  ftudioufiy  concealed  by  the  Romans  (a)  ; 
but  Augustine  informs  us,  that  it  was  Febris  ;  pro¬ 
bably  that  word  fhould  be  written  Phoberis.  About 
two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war, the  Pelafgi  began 
to  lole  their  influence  in  the  weft,  and  Rome  gradually 
dwindled  into  a  place  of  little  or  no  confequence  ;  but 
the  old  temple  remained  in  it :  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammatical  derivation,  it  is  more  probable,  that  Romu¬ 
lus  was  thus  named,  becaufe  he  was  found,  when  an  in¬ 
fant,  near  the  fite  of  old  Rome ,  than  that  new  Rome , 
which  he  rebuilt  and  reftored  to  power,  fhould  have 
been  fo  called  from  Romulus.  A  certain  Roman  us, 
believed  to '‘be  a  fon  of  Ulysses,  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  have  built  Ro?ne ,  with  as  little  reafon  as  Romulus; 
if,  indeed,  they  were  not  the  fame  perfonage.  Roma- 
n us,  perhaps,  was  the  king  Latin  us,  whom  Hesiod 
mentions  as  very  powerful ;  but  whether  he  was  the 
foreign  prince  whofe  daughter  infpired  A'lava'li  with 
love,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide  ;  however,  thefe  in¬ 
quiries  relate  to  the  dwip  of  Varaha  ;  and  the  fcope 
of  our  work  leads  us  back  to  that  of  Cusha.  * 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Aghahefam  was  t]ie 
celebrated  and  ancient  city  of  Axum  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  little  Crijhnd ,  or  the  Ajlaboras  of  our  old  geo-* 
graphers,  now  called  Tacazze ;  which,  according  to 

Mr. 


(a)  L.  3.  C.  5. 
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Mr.  Bruce,  is  the  larged  river  in  Abyjfinia  next  to  the 
A  bay  or  Nile  ( a ).  It  is  alfo  held  [acred,  and  the  natives 
call  it  Tenujh  Abay ,  or  Little  Nile ;  a  very  ancient  ap¬ 
pellation  ;  for  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  Tenejis  to  the 
country  bordering  on  that  river  (b).  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  ancients  midook  this  river  for  the  Nile,  to  which 
they  erroneoudy  applied  the  name  Slris ;  for  the  true 
Siris  appears  to  be  the  Little  Crifhnd.  The  Agozos ,  who 
live  towards  the  heads  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tacazze,  may 
have  derived  their  name  from  Aghaha  ;  and  we  find  the 
race  of  A'lava'li  fettled  as  well  in  the  ides  of  the  Red 
Sea  near  the  AbyJJinian  coad,  as  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  Aghahefam  :  thole  ides  were  called  Alien  and  Alalece; 
and,  in  the  diftriHs  about  the  Tacazze,  were  the  Eld 
or  Eleii,  furnamed  Rhizophagi,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Afiapus  and  the  Aftaboras ;  in  which  denomina¬ 
tions  of  iflands  and  tribes  we  may  trace  the  radical  word 
Ala  or  A'lavaia. 

The  fmaller  Crijhna  was  fo  denominated,  either  be- 
caufe  its  waters  were  black ,  or  becaufe  it  had  its  origin 
from  an  achievement  of  Ciushna  ;  and  its  name 
Afi'himat ),  was  given  on  an  occafion  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  but  which  may  here  be  related  at 
large  from  the  Brahmanddo  When  Crishna  vifited 
Sanc'ha-dwip,  and  had  deflroyed  the  demon  who  in- 
fefted  that  delightful  country,  he  pafled  along  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and  was  charmed  with  a  delicious  odour, 
which  its  waters  diffufed  in  their  courfe  :  he  was  eager 
to  view  the  fource  of  fo  fragrant  a  dream,  but  was 
informed  by  the  natives,  that  it  flowed  from  the  temples 
of  an  elephant,  jmmenfely  large,  milk-white,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  formed;  that  he  governed  a  numerous  race  of  ele¬ 
phants,  and  that  the  odoriferous  fluid,  which  exuded 
from  his  temples  in  the  feafon  of  love,  had  formed  the 
river,  which,  from  his  name,  was  called  Sanc'handgd  ,* 

that 

(a)  V pi.  3.  p.  157,  612.  (k)  B»  16.  p.  770.  , 
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that  the  Devas ,  or  inferior  gods,  and  the  Apfarafes , 
or  nymphs,  bathed  and  fported  in  its  waters,  im- 
paflioned  and  intoxicated  with  the  liquid  perfume.  The 
Hindu  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  fragrant  juice  which 
oozes  at  certain  feafons  from  fmall  dubts  in  the  temples 
of  the  male  elephant,  and  is  ufeful  in  relieving  him 
from  the  redundant  moifture  with  which  he  is  then 
op  p  re  fled  ;  and  they  even  defcribe  the  bees  as  allured 
by  the  fcent,  and  midaking  it  for  that  of  the  fweeteft 
flowers;  but,  though  Arrian  mentions  this  curious 
fad,  no  modern  naturalid,  I  believe,  has  taken  notice 
of  it.  Crishna  was  more  defirous  than  before  of 
feeing  fo  wonderful  a  phenomenon,  and  formed  a  defign 
of  poffefling  the  elephant  himfelf ;  but  Sanc’hanaga 
led  againft  him  a  vad  army  of  elephants,  and  attacked 
him  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  incarnate  God  fpent  feven 
days  in  fubduing  the  affailants,  and  feven  more  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  feize  their  leader,  whom  at  lad  he  was 
obliged  to  kill  with  a  ftroke  of  his  Chacra.  The  head 
of  the  huge  bead  had  no  fooner  fallen  on  the  ground, 
where  it  lay  like  a  mountain,  than  a  beautiful  Yacjha,  or 
Genius,  fprang  from  the  body;,  who  prodrated  himfelf 
before  Crishna,  informing  him,  that  he  was  Vijaya- 
verdhana,  who  had  once  offended  Maha'deva,  and 
been  condemned  by  him  to  pafs  through  a  mortal  form; 
that  he  was  fupremely  bleffed  in  owing  his  deliverance  to 
fo  mighty  a  God,  and  would  indantly,  with  his  permif- 
fion,  return  to  his  appeafed  mader.  The  viftor  afl'ent- 
ed,  and  left  the  field  of  battle  ;  where,  from  the  bones 
of  the  (lain  elephants,  rofe  a  lake,  thence  named  Ajl'hi- 
taraga ,  from  which  flowed  the  river  Ajl'himati ,  whofe 
hallowed  waters,  adds  the  author  of  the  Pur  ana ,  remove 
fin  and  worldly  affections:  aft  hi ,  a  bone ,  pronounced 
oft hi  in  fome  provinces,  is  clearly  the  Greek  oreov,  and 
its  derivative ajl'himat  becomes  aJVhiman  in  the  fird  cafe, 
mafculine ;  whence  the  liver  is  by  fome  old  geographers 
called  Aijlamenos  ;  for  the  names  of  rivers,  which  are 
feminine  for  the  mod  part  in  Sanfcrit:  are  generally 

mafculine 
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mafculine  in  the  weftern  languages.  W e  find  it  named 
alfo  Ajlaborus  and  Ajlabaras ;  for  Afthivara  means  the 
mojl  excellent,  bone,  or  ivory  :  and  the  Adiabarce ,  who 
lived,  fays  Pliny,  on  its  banks,  took  their  name,  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  river,  the  word  aft  hi  being  pronounced 
dti  and  ddi  in  forne  vulgar  dialers :  as  the  Sanfcrit  word 
hajli ,  an  elephant,  is  corrupted  into  hdti .  March ,  or 
Sane  handed. was  anciently  named  Ajlofabas,orAJlufobas? 
poflibly  from  Hajlifrava ,  or  flowing  from  an  elephant ,  in 
ailuhon  to  the  legend  before  related  ;  and  one  would 
have  thought  HajlimaCi }  or  Hajliman ,  a  more  rational 
appellation  for  the  Tacazze ,  iince  there  are  in  faff  many 
elephants  in  the  country  which  it  waters.  We  muff: 
beware  of  confounding  Sanc’hanaga,  or  the  Elephant 
of  Sane1  ha-dzo ip,  with  Sanc’ha-naga,  or  the  Shell - 
ferpent ,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a  fufficient 
account,  and  concerning  whom  we  have  nothing  to  add, 
except  that  the  people  of  the  mountains,  now  called 
Hubdb ,  have  legendary,  traditions  of  a  Snake,  who  for¬ 
merly  reigned  over  them,  and  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Sire, 

V.  Concerning  the  river  Nandd ,  or  the  Nileoi'  A  by  ft 
frnia ,  we  meet  with  the  following  tales  in  the  Padmacdjha , 
or  Treafure  oj  Lotos- flowers*  A  king,namedApYA'YANA, 
finding  himielf  declining  very  low  in  the  vale  of  years, 
refigned  his  throne  to  Apa'mvatsa,  his  fon,  and  re¬ 
paired  with  his  wife  SArmada'  to  the  hermitage  of  a 
renowned  and  holy  Brahmen,  whole  name  was  Mrica, 
or  Mricu,  intending  to  confult  him  on  the  mode  of  en¬ 
tering  into  the  third AJrama, or  order ,c'd\\cdvdnapreft ha* 
They  found  only  the  fon  of  the  fage,  named  Marca,  or 
Mdrcava,  who  gave  them  full  inftruclions,  and  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  where  he 
advifed  them  to  refide.  When  they  arrived  at  their 
defined  retreat,  the  Devas ,  pleafed  with  their  piety, 
Scattered  jlowers  on  them  like  rain,  whence  the  moun¬ 
tains  v/ere  called  Pujlipavarjha ,  according  to  the  deri- 
o  ,  vation 
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vation  of  the  Mythologies ;  but  PuJJipavarjJiam ,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  country  round  them,  may  fignify  no 
more  than  the  region  of  flowers :  the  Gods  were  not 
fatisfied  with  a  Ihower  of  bloffoms,  and  when  the  firft 
ceremonies  were  performed  dXPvJhpa-vcrfa-fl'han ,  they 
rained  alfo  tears  of  joy,  which  being  mingled  with  thole 
of  the  royal  pair  and  the  pious  hermit,  formed  the  river 
Nandd ,  whofe  waters  haftened  to  join  the  Call ,  and 
their  united  dreams  fell  at  length  into  the  Sane  hdbdhi , 
or  fea  of  Sane  ha.  The  goddefs,  who  prefided  over  the 
Nandd ,  palled  near  the  manfion  of  a  fage  named  Sa'n- 
tapana,  a  child  of  Santapana,  or  the  Sun,  who 
ran  with  delight  to  meet  her,  and  conducted  her  near 
his  hermitage,  where  Dev  aids  and  Rzfliis  were  aflem- 
bled  to  pay  her  divine  honours  :  they  attended  her  to 
the  place  of  her  confluence  with  the  great  Crifnna ,  near 
which  was  afterwards  built  Sdntapana-Jl'han ,  and  there 
the  fage  fixed  a  linga ,  or  emblem  of  Sa'ntapana-siva, 
to  which  proftrations  mull  be  made,  after  preferibed 
ablution  in  the  hallowed  waters,  by  all  fuch  as  defire  a 
feat  in  the  manlions  of  Swerga. 

The  mountains  and  country  of  Pujhpavarjiia  feem  to 
be  thofe  round  the  lake  Demhea ,  which  immediately 
after  the  rains,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  look,  from  the  blof¬ 
foms  of  the  Wanzey ,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  white 
linen  or  new-fallen  fnow.  Diodorus  calls  them  Pfeu~ 
aras  in  the  oblique  cafe;  and  Strabo,  Pfebccos  ;  the 
lake  itfelf  being  alfo  named  Pftboa ,  or  Pfebo ,  from  the 
Sanfcrit  word  pujhpa.  By  one  of  the  old  Hindu  writers 
the  river  Nandd  is  placed  between  Barbara  and  Cuflia - 
dw2p  ;  by  another,  in  Sanc'ha-dwzp  itfelf ;  but  this  is 
eafily  reconciled,  for,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
divilion  of  the  earth,  the  exterior  dwzp  of  Cusha  was 
confidered  as  a  part  of  Sanc'ha-dwzp  ;  though,  in  the 
new  divilion,  it  is  juft  the  reverfe  :  all  agree,  that  the 
Nandd  runs,  in  great  part  of  its  courfe,  from  fouth  to 
north;  and  hence  many  Brahmens  draw  a  conclufion, 
2  which 
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which  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  Call ,  which  it 
joins,  mult  flow  from  weft  to  eaft,  Santapana-fl'han , 

I  conceive  to  have  flood  at  the  pra.ydga  or  trcveni,  that 
is,  at  the  confluence  of  the  fmaller  Crijhna  with  the 
united  waters  of  the  Nandd  and  the  Call ;  and  I  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  the  Apollinis  oppidum  of  Pliny  ( a 
or  the  capital  of  the  A  dial  arcs ,  called  alfo  Megabari , 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned:  for  Sa'ntapana 

j 

was  an  avatar ,  or  incarnate  form,  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  country  around  his  ajrama ,  or  hermitage,  is  known 
to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Kuara ,  which  means  the 
Sun,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  which  is  no  other 
than  the  Sanjcrit  word  Cwdra ,  ox  going  round  the  earth  ; 
the  Nandd ,  I  prefume,  or  Nile  of  AbyJJinia ,  was  alfo 
named  the  river  of  Sa'ntapana,  whence  the  Greeks 
firft  made  Aflapun  in  the  oblique  cafe,  and  thence, 
as  ufual,  formed  the  nominative  A.jlapus.  According 
to  the  PurdnaSi  the  Nandd  and  Little  Crijhna  unite 
before  they  fail  into  the  Call ;  and  Ptolemy  alfo  fup- 
pofes  that  they  join  near  the  fouthern  borderof  Mtroe , 
and  then  are  divided,  one  branch  flowing  eaftward,  and 
another  weftward,  into  the  main  body  of  the  Nile . 
That  inquilitive  geographer  acknowledges  himfelf  in* 
debted  for  much  ufefui  information  to  many  learned 
Indians  whom  he  knew  at  Alexandria ,  and  thole  Hin¬ 
dus  were  probably  acquainted  with  the  Purdnas  ;  but 
Eratosthenes  was  better  informed  than  Ptolemy 
with  refpect  to  the  rivers  in  queftion;  and  the  rniftake 
of  the  Hindu  authors  may  have  arifen  from  a  fact,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  that,  during  the  rains,  the  floods 
divide  themlelves,  part  running  weftward  into  the  Nile% 
part  eaftward  into  the  Tacazze .  It  fhould  not  be  omit¬ 
ted,  that  the  country  of  the  fage  Mricu,  and  his  fon 
Ma'rcava,  feems  to  be  that  of  the  Macrobu ,  now  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Gonguas ,  Gubas ,  and  Shangallas ;  the 
Greeks ,  according  to  their  cuftom,  having  changed 

Mar  cab  a 


(a)  Lib,  6,  Cap,  30. 
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Marcabci,  into  Macrobios,  or  long-lived ;  though  that 
country,  fays  the  Abyjfinian  traveller,  is  one  of  the 
moll  unhealthy  on  earth  ;  indeed,  if  Ma'rcande'ya, 
the  fon  of  Mricandu,  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Ma7r- 
cava,  he  was  truly  Macrobios ,  one  of  the  nine  long- 
lived  fages  of  the  Pur  dm . 

VI.  The  next  legend  is  taken  from  the  Mahdcalpd ; 
that  we  introduce  here  as  illudrative  of  that  which 
has  been  related  in  the  fecond  Se&ion,  concerning  the 
two  Indian  Gods  of  Medicine,  to  whom  fome  places 
in  Egypt  were  confecrated. 

A  mod  pious  and  venerable  Sage,  named  Rishi'ce- 
sa,  being  very  far  advanced  in  years,  had  refolved  to 
vidt,  before  he  died,  ail  the  famed  places  of  pilgri¬ 
mage;  and,  having  performed  his  refolution,  he  bathed 
at  lad  in  the  facred  water  of  the  Cdlz9  where  he  ob~ 
ferved  fome  fifhes  engaged  in  amorous  play,  and  re¬ 
flecting  on  their  numerous  progeny,  which  would  fport 
like  them  in  the  dream,  he  lamented  the  improbability 
of  his  leaving  any  children:  but,  fincehe  might  podibly 
be  a  father,  even  at  his  great  age,  he  went  immediately 
to  the  king  of  that  country,  Hiranyavern a,  who 
had  fifty  daughters,  and  demanded  one  of  them  in  mar¬ 
riage.  So  drange  a  demand  gave  the  prince  great  un~ 
eafinefs ;  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  difpleafure 
of  a  faint,  whofe  imprecations  he  dreaded  :  he,  there¬ 
fore,  invoked  Heri,  or  Vishnu,  to  infpire  him  with 
a  wife  anfwer,  and  told  the  hoary  philofopher,  that  he 
fhould  marry  any  one  of  his  daughters,  who  of  her  own 
accord  diould  fix  on  him  as  her  bridegroom.  The 
{age,  rather  difconcerted,  left  the  palace  ;  but,  calling 
to  mind  the  two  foils  of  Aswini,  he  hadened  to  their 
terredrial  abode,  and  requeded  that  they  would  bedow 
on  him  both  youth  and  beauty  :  they  immediately  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  Abhimatada ,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be 
Abydus  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and,  when  he  had  bathed  in 

the 
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the  pool  of  Rupayauvana ,  he  was  reftored  to  the  flower 
of  his  age,  with  the  graces  and  charms  of  Gamadeva* 
On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he  entered  the  fecret  apart¬ 
ments,  called  antahpura,  where  the  fifty  princeffes  were 
affembled ;  and  they  were  all  fo  tranfported  with  the 
vifion  of  more  than  human  beauty,  that  they  fell  into 
an  ecjlafy^ whence  the  place  was  afterwards  named  Moha- 
jl'han ,  or  Mohana ,  and  is,  poflibly,  the  fame  with  Mo* 
hannan :  they  no  fooner  had  recovered  from  their  trance, 
than  each  of  them  exclaimed,  that  fhe  would  be  his 
bride;  and  their  altercation  having  brought  Hirany- 
averna  into  their  apartment,  he  terminated  the  con- 
tefl,  by  giving  them  all  in  marriage  to  Risiiice'sa,  who 
became  the  father  of  a  hundred  fons;  and,  when  he 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  built  the  city  of  Sue  haver ddha* 
na ;  framed  vimdnas ,  or  celeftial  felf-moving  cars,  in 
which  he  vifltedthe  Gods;  and  made  gardens, abounding 
in  delights,  which  rivalled  the  bowers  of  Indra;  but, 
having  gratified  the  d'efire  which  he  formed  at  Mat- 
fyafangama ,  or  the  place  where  the  fifh  were  ajfembled^ 
he  refigned  the  kingdom  to  his  eldeil  fon,  Hiranya- 
vriddha  ;  and  returned  in  his  former  ihape  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cali)  where  he  elofed  his  days  in  devo¬ 
tion, 

VII.  A  very  communicative  Pandit  having  told  me 
a  fhort  ftory,  which  belongs  to  the  iubjefl  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion,  it  feems  proper  to  mention  it,  though  I  do  not 
know  from  what  Pur  an  it  is  taken.  Aruna'tri,  the 
fifth  in  defeent  from  Atri  before  named,  was  per¬ 
forming  religious  rites  on  the  Devdnica  mountains,  near 
the  fite  of  the  modern  Cdbul ,  when  a  hero,  w'hofe  name 
was  TuLYAjdefiredhis  fpiritual  advice;  informing  him, 
that  he  had  juft  completed  the  conqueft  of  Barbara , 
fubdued  the  Syamamud has,  who  lived  to  the  eaft  of  the 
river  Cali)  and  overcome  the  Sanc'hayanas  ;  but  that 
fo  great  an  effufion  of  blood,  for  the  fake  of  dominion 
and  fame,  had  fuftained  his  foul  with  a  finful  impurity, 
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which  he  was  defirous  of  expiating  :  the  Sage  accord- 
ingly  prefcribed  a  fit  penance,  which  the  conqueror 
performed  in  the  interior  Cujha-dwtp .  A  certain 
Thoules,  or  Taules,  is  mentioned  in  Egyptian  hif* 
tory  as  a  fon  of  Orus  the  Shepherd. 


VIII.  In  the  firfl  part  of  thisEffay,  we  intimated  an 
opinion,  that  Ugra-fl'han  was  a  part  of  Memphis ,  and 
that  Ugra,  whom  the  Hindus  make  a  king  of  Dwaracd , 
in  Gujjara-des ,  or  Gujarat ,  was  the  Uchoreus,  or  Og- 
nous,  of  the  Greeks :  nor  is  it  impoffible,  that  Vexoris, 
who  is  reprefented  as  a  great  conqueror,  was  the  fame 
perfon  with  Uchoreus.  The  dory  of  Ugra,  or  Ug- 
rase'ma,  we  find  in  a  book  entitled  Amarefwara-fan- 
gr  ah  a-t  antra  ;  from  which  the  following  paffage  is  ver¬ 
bally  tran dated  :  44  Ugrase'na,  chief  of  kings,  was  a 
44  bright  ornament  of  the  Yadava  race ;  and  having 
taken  Crishna  for  his  affociate,  he  became  fovc- 
reign  of  all  the  Bwipa-s  :  the  Dev  as 3  the  Yacjhas , 
44  ami  the  Rdcjhafas ,  paid  him  tribute  again  and  again  ; 
having  entered Cvjha-dwip. and  vanquifhed  its  princes, 


fr  *  yr 


date  with 


pride, 


the  monarch  raifed  an  image  of 
44  I swara  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ci/z,  whence  the 
64  God  was  famed  by  the  title  of  Ug  re's  war  a,  and  the 
44  place  was  called  Ugra-Jl'hanaU 


IX,  The  following  legend  from  the  Uttar  a- c' hand  <z , 
U  mdnifeftly  connetled  with  theoldeft  hiftory  and  my¬ 
thology  in  the  world.  In  dr  a,  king  of  Meru ,  having 
flain  a  Baity  a  ox  the  facerdotal  clafs,  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  world,  in  order  to  perform  the  penance 
ordained  for  the  crime  of  Brahmahatyd ,  or  the  murder 
of  a  Brahmen:  his  dominions  were  foon  in  thegreateft 
diforder,  and  the  rebel  Baity  as  oppreffed  the  Divas , 
who  applied  for  abidance  to  Nahusha,  a  prince  of 
diflinguilhed  virtues,  whom  they  unanimoufly  defied 
king  of  their  heavenly  manfions,  with  the  title  of  Be'- 
van  ahum-la.  His  tiidl  objeft  was  to  reduce  the  Bai¬ 
ty  as 
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tyds  and  the  fovereigns  of  all  the  dxuips ,  who  had  fhaken 
off  their  allegiance;  for  which  purpofe  heraifed  an  im~ 
rnenfe  army,  and  marched  through  the  interior  Cuflia- 
dwtps  or  Iran  and  Arabia ,  through  the  exterior  dwip 
of  Cush  a,  or  Ethiopia ,  through  Sancha-dxvip^  ovEgypt^ 
through  Varaha -  dwt'p,  or  Europe^  thro  ugh  Chandra-dwip i 
and  through  the  countries  now  called  Siberia  and  Chi¬ 
na  ;  when  he  invaded  Egypt ,  he  overthrew  the  com^ 
hined  forces  of  the  Cutila-cefas  and  Sydma-muc'has  with 
fo  terrible  a  carnage,  that  the  Cali  (a  word  which 
means  alfo  the  female  devourer)  was  reported  to  have 
fwallowed  up  the  natives  of  Egypt ,  whofe  bodies  were 
thrown  into  her  ftream.  During  his  travels  he  built 
many  places  of  worfhip,  and  gave  each  of  them  the  title 
of  Devandhujham.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  pafied,  were  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  his 
name  ;  Nahusha  being  an  appellation  of  the  Nile ,  of 
the  Chacjhu  or  Oxus,  of  the  Varaha  or  If  ay  and  of 
feveral  others.  He  returned  through  India  to  Meru * 
but  unhappily  fell  in  love  with  Sachi,  or  Pul6maja'* 
the  con  fort  of  Indra,  who  fecretly  refolvedon  perfeft 
fidelity  to  her  lord,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Vrihaspati* 
regent  of  the  planet  Jupiter  ^  and  preceptor  of  the  Devasf 
promifed  Nahusha  to  favour  his  addreffes,  if  he  would 
vifit  her  in  a  do'la ,  or  palanquin,  carried  on  the  (houl- 
ders  of  the  holieft  Brahmens :  he  had  fufficient  influence 
to  procure  a  fet  of  reverend  bearers;  but  fuch  was  the 
ilownefs  of  their  motion,  and  fo  great  was  his  eagernefs 
to  fee  his  beloved,  that  he  faid  with  impatience  to  the 
chief  of  them  ,Serpey  Serpe,  which  has  precisely  the  fame 
fenfe  in  Sanfcrit  and  in  Latin ;  and  the  fage,  little  ufed 
to  fuch  an  imperative,  anfwered,  u  Be  thy  lei  fa  ierpentw 
Such  was  the  power  of  divine  learning,  that  the  impre¬ 
cation  was  no  fooner  pronounced,  than  the  king  fell 
pn  the  earth  in  the  fhape  of  that  large  ferpent  which  is 
called  Ajdgara  in  Sanfcrit ,  and  Boa  by  Natu-ralilts :  in 
that  flate  of  humiliation  he  found  his  way  to  the  Black 
Mountains )  and  glided  in  fearch  of  prey  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Cati;  bat,  having  once  attempted  to  fwallow  a 
Brahmen  deeply  learned  in  the  Vedas ,  he  felt  a  fcorching 
flame  in  bis  throat,  and  was  obliged  to  di [gorge  the 
(age  alive,  by  contact  with  whom  his  own  in  tel  lefts, 
which  had  been  obfeured  by  his  fall,  became  irradiated ; 
and  he  remembered  with  penitence  his  crime  and  its 
punifhment.  He  ceafed  from  that  day  to  devour  human 
creatures,  and,  having  recovered  his  articulation  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  underftanding,  he  wandered  through  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  in  fearch  of  fome  holy 
Brahmen ,  who  could  prediH  the  termination  of  his  de- 
ferved  mifery :  with  this  view  he  put  many  artful  ques¬ 
tions  to  all  whom  he  met,  and  at  length  received  in¬ 
formation,  that  he  would  bereftored  to  his  priftine  fhape 
by  the  fons  of  Pandu.  He  had  no  refource,  therefore, 
but  patience,  and  again  traverfed  the  world,  vifiting  all 
the  temples  and  places  of  pilgrimage,  which  he  had 
named  from  himfelf  in  his  more  fortunate  expedition : 
at  laft  he  came  to  the  fnowy  mountains  of  Himalaya , 
where  he  waited  with  refignation  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Pan'davas,  whofe  adventures  are  the  fubjedl  of  Vya« 
sa*s  great  Epick  Poem, 

This  fable  of  De'va-nahusha,  who  is  always  called 
Deo-naush  in  the  popular  dialeHs,  is  clearly  the  fame 
in  part  with  that  of  Dion  ysius,  whether  it  allude  to  any 
fingle  perfonage,  or  to  a  whole  colony ;  and  we  fee  in 
it  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  fi&ion,  that  Dionysius 
was  fewed  up  in  the  Meros ,  or  thigh ,  of  Jupiter  ;  for 
Meru,  on  which  Deva-nahusha  refided  for  a  time, 
was  the  feat  of  In  dr  a,  or  Zeus  Ombrios :  by  the  way, 
we  muft  not  confound  the  celeftial  Meru  with  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  fame  appellation  near  Cdbul ,  which  the  na¬ 
tives,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  ftill  call 
Mer-coh ,  and  the  Hindus ,  who  confider  it  as  a  fplinter 
of  the  heavenly  mountain,  and  fuppofe  that  the  Gods 
occahonally  defeend  on  it,  have  named  Meru-fringa . 
Names  are  often  fo  Itrangely  corrupted,  that  we  luf- 

pecl 
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pc£t  Deo-naush  to  be  alfo  the  Scythian  monarch, 
called  Tanaus  by  Justin  ( a and  Taunasis  by 
Jorn  andes,  who  conquered  Afia ,  travelled  into  Egypt , 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  river  otherwise  called  laxartes: 
we  have  already  mentioned  Nous  as  a  Greek  name  of  the 
Nile ,  and  the  Danube  or  IJlher  was  known  alfo  by  that  of 
Danufms  or  Tanais  (b);  in  which  points  the  Purdnas 
coincide  with  Horus,  Apollo,  Eustathius,  and 
Strabo. 

X.  The  author  of  the  Visva-pracds  gives  an  account 
of  an  extraordinary  perfonage,  named  Darda'na'sa, 
who  was  lineally  descended  from  the  great  Jamadagni  : 
his  father  Abhaya'na's  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Vitajld ,  where  he  conftantly  performed  a6ts  of  devotion, 
explained  the  Vedas  to  a  multitude  of  pupils,  and  was 
chofen  by  Chitrarat’ha,  who,  though  a  Vaifya , 
reigned  in  that  country,  as  his  guru ,  or  fpiritual  guide* 
Young  Darda/na/sa  had  free  accefs  to  the  fecret  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  palace,  where  the  daughter  of  the  king 
became  enamoured  of  him, and  eloped  with  him  through 
fear  of  dete&ion,  carrying  away  all  the  jewels  and  other 
wealth  that  fhe  could  colledt :  the  lovers  travelled  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  from  foreft  to  foreft,  until  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Cali,  where  their  property  fecured 
them  a  happy  retreat.  Pramoda,  a  virtuous  and 
learned  Brahmen  of  that  country,  had  a  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter,  named  Pramada*,  whom  Darda'n  a'sa,  with  the 
affent  of  the  princefs,  took  by  the  hand ,  that  is,  married , 
according  to  the  rites  prefcribed  in  the  Veda  ;  and  his 
amiable  qualities  gained  him  fo  many  adherents, that  he 
was  at  length  cholen  fovereign  of  the  whole  region, 
which  he  governed  with  mildnefs  and  wifdom.  His 
anceftry  and  pofterity  are  thus  arranged  : 

Jamadagni, 


fa J  Lib.  l.  Cap.  i.  and  Lib.  2.  Cap.  36, 

(b )  Eujlflth.  on  Dionyf  Pcneg.  v.  298. 
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Jamadagn  I, 


Tdmrdnds , 
Ndjhtrdnds , 
Bhunjdnds , 
Craunchdnds , 
Abhayajdtdnds , 


Jdmadagni 
Prdchinds , 


Abhaydnds , 
Dardana^, 
Vainabhritdnas , 
Tecdnds , 

Bhd  hands, 
Traicdyanyds , 
Avaddtdnds, 


The  river  here  named  Vitajla ,  and  vulgarly  Jelam , 
is  the  Hydafpes  of  the  Greeks :  a  nation  who  lived  on  its 
banks,  are  called  Dardaneis ,  by  Dionysius  fay  ;  and 
the  Grecian  Dardanus  was  probably  the  fame  with 
D  ardana^a,  who  travelled  into  Egypt  with  many  af- 
fo  dates.  We  find  a  race  of  Trojans  in  Egypt ;  a  moun¬ 
tain,  called  anciently  Troicus ,  and  now  Fora,  fronted 
Memphis ;  and  at  the  foot  of  it  was  a  place  a&ually 
named  Troja,  near  the  M/e,  fuppofed  to  have  been  an 
old  fettlement  of  Trojans ,  who  had  fled  from  the  forces 
of  M  enelaus  ;  but  Ctesias,  who  is  rather  blameable 
for  credulity  than  for  want  of  veracity,  and  moll  of 
whofe  fables  are  to  be  found  in  the  Purdns ,  was  of  a 
different  opinion;  for  he  afferted,  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus  of  Sicily,  that  Troja,  in  Egypt,  was.  built  by  Trojans, 
who  had  come  from  AJJyria  under  the  famed  Semira-*- 
mis  (h),  named  S,ami/rama/  by  the  ancient  Hindu  wri¬ 
ters;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus, 
who  fays,  that  a  race  of  Dardanians  were  fettled  on 
the  banks  of  the  hvtrGyndes, i\g3lv  the  Tigris, ( c), where, 
I  imagine,  DardVnasa,  and  his  affociates,  firft  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves,  after  their  departure  from  India  (d). 


Eustathius, 


(a)0 Perieg.  v.  11.38.  (b)  B.  2,  (c)  B.  1.  C.  189. 

(d)  Iliad }  Y.  v.  213. 
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Eustathius,  in  his  comment  on  the  Pericgefis ,  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  Dardaneis  from  the  Dardanoi,  maki  ng  the 
firft  an  Indian ,  and  the  fecond  a  Trojan ,  race  (a;)  but 
it  feems  probable,  that  both  races  had  a  common  ori¬ 
gin  :  when  Homer  gives  the  Trojans  the  title  of  Mero - 
plans,  he  alludes  to  their  eaflern  origin  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Merit  ;  the  very  name  of  king  Merops  being 
no  other  than  Merupa,  or  fovereign  of  that  moun¬ 
tainous  region. 

XL  We  come  now  to  a  perfon  of  a  different  cha¬ 
racter;  not  a  prince  or  a  hero,  but  a  bard,  whofe  life 
is  thus  defended  in  the  Visvafdra ,  On  the  banks  of  the 
Cali  dwelt  a  Brahmen ,  whofe  name  was  Le'c’ha'ya- 
naV;  a  fage  rigoroufly  devout,  (killed  in  the  learning 
of  the  Vedas ,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  woYfhip  of 
H  er i  ;  but,  having  no  male  iffue,  he  was  long  difeonfo- 
late,  and  made  certain  oblations  to  the  God,  which 
proved  acceptable ;  fo  that  his  wife  Sa'ncriti  became 
gregnant,  after  fhe  had  tailed  part  of, the  charu ,  or 
cake  of  rice,  which  had  been  offered  :  in  due  time  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  beautiful  boy,  whom  the  Brahmens 9 
convened  at  the  jdtacarma ,  or  ceremony  on  his  birth, 
unanimoufly  agreed  to  name  Heridatta,  or  given  by 
the  divinity.  When  the  fan  fear  a,  or  inflitution  of  a 
Brahmen ,  was  completed  by  his  invefliture  with  the  (a- 
cerdotai  firing,  and  the  term  of  his  (indent (hip  in  the 
Veda  was  pail,  his  parents  urged  him  to  enter  into  the 
fecond  order,  or  that  of  a  married  man ;  but  he  ran  into 
"the  woods,  and  paffed  immediately  into  the  fourth  or¬ 
der,  declaiming  all  worldly  connexions,  and  wholly  de¬ 
voting  himfelf  to  Vishnu  :  he  continually  praXifed 
the  famadhiyoga ,  or  union  with  the  Deity  by  contemplation ; 
fixing  his  mind  fo  intenfely  on  God,  that  his  vital 
foul  fefemed  concentrated  in  the  Brahma-randhra,  or 

pineal 


fa )  Of  AagSaysif,  W/x ov  ot  ^vr 01  &*$xvoi,  Tfutxant 

Evjtath,  on  DionyJ,  v.  11.  38, 
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pineal  gland,  while  his  animal  faculties  were  fufpended, 
but  his  body  ftill  uncorrupted,  till  the  reflux  of  the 
fpirits  put  them  again  in  motion  ;  a  ftate,  in  which 
the  Hindus  affert,  that  fome  Yogis  have  remained  for 
years,  and  the  fanciful  gradations  of  which  are  mi¬ 
nutely  defcribed  in  the  Yoga-fujlra,  and  even  delineated, 
in  the  figures  called  Shatchacra ,  under  the  emblems  of 
lotos-flowers  with  different  numbers  of  petals,  according 
to  the  fuppofed  ftations  of  the  foul  in  her  myltical  af- 
cent.  From  this  habit  of  'merging  all  his  vital  fpirits 
in  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Heridatta  was 
named  Li'na'su  ;  a  name  which  the  people  repeated 
with  enthufiafm  ;  and  he  became  the  guru ,  or  fpiritual 
direhlor,  of  the  whole  nation  :  he  then  rambled  over 
the  earth,  finging  and  dancing,  like  a  man  in  a 
phrenfy  ;  but  he  fang  no  hymns,  except  thofe  which 
himfelf  had  compofed  ;  and  hence  it  came,  that  all 
older  hymns  were  neglebted,  while  thofe  of  Lina'su 
alone  were  committed  to  memory  from  his  lips,  and 
acquired  univerfal  celebrity.  Other  particulars  of  his 
life  are  mentionedintheihmfiztfj,  where  fragments  of  his 
poetry  are,  mod  probably,  cited  :  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  the  fame  perfon  with  the  Linus  of  the 
Greeks ;  and,  if  his  hymns  can  be  recovered,  they  will 
be  curious  at  leaf!,  if  not  inffruftive.  Lina'su  was 
the  eighth  in  del  cent  from  the  fage  Bharadwa'- 
ja,  whom  fome  call  the  fon  of  Vrihaspati,  or  the 
regent  of  Jupiter  :  he  is  Laid  to  have  married  at  an 
advanced  age,  by  the  fpecial  command  of  FIeri,  and 
five  of  his  defeendants  are  named  in  the  following  pe* 
cjigree  : 


Bharadwa'j  a, 
Cdrijhayanas , 
CJhdynyayands , 


Lee  hayands, 

Li'na7su,  or  LinayanciSy 
Cawidayands ,  10. 


Gaurivdyands ,  • 
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Gaurivdyands , 
Cdrundyands ,  5. 

Bhritydyands , 

Sic' hay  anas, 


Md pidy  anas, 
Cdmacdyands , 
Sane' ha  lay  anas, 
Cdsucdyands . 


XII.  The  tale  of  Lubdiiaca  relates  both  to  the  mo¬ 
rals  and  aitronomy  of  the  Hindus ,  and  is  conftantly  re¬ 
cited  by  the  Brahmens  on  the  night  of  Siva,  which  falls 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Mdgha ,  or  of  P'halgun,  according 
as  the  month  begins  from  the  oppofition  or  from  the 
conjunflion. 

Lubdiiaca  was  defeended  from  the  race  of  Palli , 
and  governed  all  the  tribes  of  Cirdtas ;  he  was  violent 
and  cruel,  addifled  paffionately  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
chace,  killing  innocent  beads  without  pity,  and  eating 
their  flelh  without  remorfe.  On  the  fourteenth  lunar 
day  of  the  dark  half  of  P'hdlg  un ,  he  had  found  no  game 
in  the  foreft  ;  and  at  fun-fet,  faint  with  hunger,  he  rov¬ 
ed  along  the  banks  of  the  CrtJJind ,  Hill  earneftly  look¬ 
ing  for  feme  animal  whom  he  might  fhoot :  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  night  he  afeended  a  Bilva- tree,  which  is 
confecrated  to  Maha'de'va,  whole  emblem  had  been 
fixed  under  it  near  a  fpring  of  water;  and,  with  a  hope 
of  difeerning  fome  beaft  through  the  branches,  he  tore 
off  the  leaves,  which  dropped  on  the  linga ,  fprinkling 
it  with  dew;  fo  that  he  performed  facred  rites  to  the 
-God,  without  intending  any  aft  of  religion.  In  the 
firlt  watch  of  the  night  a  large  male  antelope  came  to 
the  fpring;  and  Lubdhaca,  hearing  the  found  which 
he  made  in  drinking,  fixed  his  arrow,  and  took  aim  at 
the  place  whence  the  noife  proceeded  ;  when  the  ani¬ 
mal,  being  endued  by  Siva  with  fpeech  and  intelleff, 
told  him,  that  he  had  made  an  aflignation  with  a  be¬ 
loved  female,  and  requested  him  to  wait  with  patience 
till  the  next  day,  on  which  he  promifed  to  return  : 
the  mighty  hunter  was  fattened,  and,  though  nearly 

familhed, 
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famifhed,  permitted  the  antelope  to  depart,  having  firfl 
exafted  an  oath,  that  he  would  perform  his  engage¬ 
ment.  A  female  antelope,  one  of  his  conlorts,  came 
in  the  fecond  watch  to  drink  at  the  fpring ;  who  was  in 
like  manner  allowed  to  efcape,  on  her  folerrm  promife, 
that  Fhe  would  return,  when  Fhe  had  committed  her 
helplefs  young  to  the  care  of  a  filter;  and  thus,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  watches,  two  other  females  were  re- 
leafed  for  a  time  on  pretences  nearly  fimilar,  and  on 
fimilar  promifes.  So  many  afts  of  tender  benevolence 
in  fo  trying  a  fituation,  and  the  rites  to  Maha'de'va, 
which  accompanied  them  From  watch  to  watch,  though 
with  a  different  intention,  were  pleafing  to  the  God, 
who  enlightened  the  mind  of  Lubdhaca,  and  railed  in 
him  ferious  thoughts  on  the  cruelty  of  flaying  the  inno¬ 
cent  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  :  at  early  dawn 
he  returned  to  his  manfion,  and,  having  told  his  fa¬ 
mily  the  adventure  of  the  night,  afked  Whether,  if  he 
Ihould  kill  the  antelopes,  they  would  participate  his 
guilt,  but  they  difclaimed  any  fhare  in  it,  and  infilled, 
that,  although  it  was  his  duty  to  provide  them  with 
fuflenance,  the  punifhment  of  fin  mu  ft  fall  on  him 
folely.  The  faithful  and  amiable  beaft  at  that  moment 
approached  him,  with  his  three  conforts  and  all  his  little 
ones,  defiring  to  be  the  firft  viflim;  but  Lubdhaca  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  he  would  never  hurt  his  friend  and  his  guide 
to  the  path  of  happinefs,  applauded  them  for  their  ftricl 
obfer vance  of  their  promifes,  and  bade  them  return  to 
the  woods,  into  which  he  intimated  a  defign  of  following 
them  as  a  hermit :  his  words  were  no  fooner  uttered, 
than  a  celeftial  car  defcended  with  a  meffenger  from 
Siva,  by  whofe  order  the  royal  convert  and  the  whole 
family  of  antelopes  were  foon  wafted,  with  radiant  and 
incorruptable  bodies,  to  the  ftarry  regions,  fanned  by 
heavenly  nymphs,  as  they  rofe,  and  fhaded  by  genii, 
who  held  umbrellas,  while  a  chorus  of  etherial  fong- 
fters  chanted  the  praifes  of  tendernefs  to  living  crea¬ 
tures,  and  a  rigorous  adherence  to  truth.  Lubdhaca 
3  '•  was 
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was  appointed  regent  of  Sirius ,  which  is  called  the 
yoga  liar ;  his  body  is  chiefly  in  our  Greater  Dog* 
and  his  arrow  feems  to  extend  from  (3  in  that  afterifm 
to  jc  in  the  knee  of  Orion,  the  three  ftars  in  whofe 
neck  are  the  lunar  manfion  Mrigajiras ,  or  the  head  of 
the  male  antelope ,  who  is  reprefented  looking  round  at 
the  archer;  the  three  (tars  in  the  belt  are  the  females, 
and  thole  in  the  fword,  their  young  progeny ;  Maha- 
de*va,  that  he  might  be  near  his  favourites,  placed 
himfelf,  it  is  faid,  in  the  next  lunar  manfion  A'rdrd ,  his 
head  being  the  bright  liar  in  the  fhoulder  of  Orion, 
and  his  body  including  thofe  in  the  arm  with  feverai 
fmailer  liars  in  the  galaxy.  The  fon  of  Lubdhaca 
fucceeded  him  on  earth,  and  his  lineal  defcendants  yet 
reign,  fays  the  author  of  the  Pur  an ,  on  the  delightful 
banks  of  the  Crijhna . 

This  legend  proves  a  very  material  fa£l,  that  the 
Pallis  and  Cirdtas  were  originally  the  fame  people;  it 
feems  to  indicate  a  reformation  in  fome  of  the  religious 
tenets  and  habits  of  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Crijhna ; 
and  the  whole  appears  connected  with  the  famous 
Egyptian  period  regulated  by  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Si¬ 
rius  :  the  river  here  mentioned  1  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fmallar  Crijhna ,  or  the  Siris  of  the  ancients,  fo  named, 
as  well  as  the  province  of  Sire,  from  the  word  Seir, 
which  means  a  dog,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  language  of 
that  country.  The  conltellations  of  Orion  and  the 
two  Dogs  point  at  a  fimilar  flory  differently  told;  but 
.  the  name  of  Lubdhaca  feems  changed  by  the  Greeks 
into  Labdacus:  for  fince,  like  the  ancient  Indians, 
they  applied  to  their  new  fettlements  the  hi  flory  and 
fables  of  their  primitive  country,  they  reprefent  Labda^ 
cus  as  the  gramifon  of  Cadmus,  the  fon  of  Polydo- 
rus,  (for  fo  they  were  pleafed  to  difguife  the  name,) 
and  the  father  of  Laius  :  now  Cadmus,  as  we  have 
fiiowiij  was  Card  a  m  e  ’  s  w  a  r  a  ,  or  Mai-i^de  va,  and  Po¬ 
ly  dorus. 
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lydorus,  or  Polydotus,  was  Pallidatta,  the  gift 
of  the  national  god  Palli  or  Nairrit .  As  to  Labdacus, 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  or  difappeared,  fay  the 
Hindus ,  and  was  tranflated  into  heaven;  but,  during  his 
minority,  the  reigns  of  government  were  held  by  Lycus, 
a  fon  of  Nycteus,  or  Nactun-chara  :  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Lai  us,  which,  like  Pali,  means  a  her dj man 
or  [hepherd;  for  Aa/a,  A«a,  and  a«u,  fignify  herds  and 
flocks;  and  thus  we  find  a  certain  Laius,  who  had  a 
fonBucoLioN,  and  a  grandfon  Phialus,  both  which 
names  have  a  reference  to  pajlure ,  for  the  Shepherds 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  Ayz\ot7oi,  and  Agelaia  was 
fynonymous  with  Pallas.  The  fon  of  Laius  was 
CEdipus,  with  whofe  dreadful  misfortune,  as  we  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  firfl  fe£lion,the  Hindus  are  not  unacquaint¬ 
ed,  though  they  mention  his  undefigned  inceft  in  a 
different  manner,  and  fay,  that  Yogabrashta',  whom 
they  defcribe  as  a  flagitious  woman,  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  fome  cowherds,  after  the  miferable  death  of 
her  fon  Mahasura,  or  the  Great  Hero ,  by  Lina'su, 
the  fon  of  Lubdhaca,  who  was  defcended  from  Pal¬ 
li  :  the  whole  {lory  feems  to  have  been  Egyptian , 
though  transferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Thebes  in  their  own 
country. 

XIII.  The  laft  piece  of  hiflory,  mixed  with  an  aftro- 
logieal  fable,  which  I  think  it  ufeful  to  add,  becaufe 
it  relates  to  Barbara ,  is  the  legend  of  Da'sarat’ha, 
or  the  monarch,  whofe  car  had  borne  him  to  ten  regions , 
or  to  the  eight  points,  the  zenith,  and  the  nadir  :  it 
is  told  both  in  the  Bhawijhya  Pur  an  and  the  Brdhmanda . 
He  was  defcended  from  Su'rya,  or  He'li,  which  is 
a  name  of  the  Sun  in  Greek  and  in  Sanfcrit :  one  of  his 
anceftors,  the  great  Raghu,  had  conquered  the  feven 
dxvipas ,  or  the  whole  earth,  and  Vishnu  became  in¬ 
carnate  in  the  perfon  of  his  fon  Ramachandra.  It 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Dasarat’ha,  that  Sani,  hav¬ 
ing  juft  left  the  lunar  manfion  Cr Utica,  or  the  Pleiads, 

s  was 
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was  entering  the  Hyads,  which  the  Hindus  call  Rohini , 
and  that  palFage  of  Saturn  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Sacata-bheda ,  or  the  JeElion  of  the  wain  : 
an  univerfal  drought  having  reduced  the  country  to  the 
deepeil  diftrefs,  and  a  total  depopulation  of  it  being 
apprehended,  the  king  fummoned  all  his  aftrologers  and 
philofophers,  who  aicribed  it  folely  to  the  unfortunate 
palFage  of  the  malignant  planet ;  and  Vasisht’ha 
added,  that,  unlefs  the  monarch  himfelf  would  attack 
San  1,  as  he  ftrongiy  advifed,  neither  Indra  nor  Bra'h- 
ma  himfelf  could  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  drought 
for  twelve  years.  Dasarat’ha  that  inftant  afcended 
his  miraculous  car  of  pure  gold,  and  placed  himfelf  at 
the  entrance  of  Rohini ,  blazing  like  his  progenitor  the 
Sun,  and  drawing  his  bow,  armed  with  the  tremendous 
arrow  Sanhdrdjlra ,  which  attracts  all  things  with  irrefifti- 
ble  violence  :  Sani,  the  flow-moving  child  of  Su'rya, 
dreJJ'ed  in  a  blue  robe ,  crowned  with  a  diadem ,  having  four 
arms ,  holding  a  bow ,  u  [piked  weapon ,  and  a  emitter , 
(thus  he  is  deferibed  in  one  verfe)  difeerned  his  formi¬ 
dable  opponent  from  the  laft  degree  of  Crittica ,  and 
rapidly  defeended  into  the  land  o $  Barbara,  which  burft 
into  a  flame,  while  he  concealed  himfelf  far  under 
ground.  The  hero  followed  him  ;  and  his  legions, 
marching  to  his  affiftance,  perifhed  in  the  burning  lands; 
but  Sani  was  attra&ed  by  the  magnetick  force  of  the 
Sanhdrdjlra ,  and,  after  a  vehement  conflict,  was  over¬ 
powered  by  Dasarat’ha,  who  compelled  him  to  pro- 
mife,  that  he  never  more  would  attempt  to  pafs  through 
the  wain  of  Rohini ;  the  viftor  then  returned  to  his  pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  regent  of  the  planet  went  to  Sani  fdhdn 
in  Barbara ,  while  the  ground,  on  which  he  had  fought, 
affumed  a  red  hue.  The  Hindu  aftrologers  fay,  that 
Sani  has  hitherto  performed  his  promife,  but  that,  in 
four  or  five  years,  he  will  approach  fo  nearly  to  Rohini 
that  great  mifehief  may  be  feared  from  fo  noxious  a 
planet,  who  has  nothing  in  this  age  to  apprehend  from 

a  hero  in  a  fc If* moving  car  with  an  irrefiftibie  weapon  : 

they 
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they  add,  that  Mangala,  or  Mars ,  the  child  of 
Prit’hivi,  has  alfo  been  prevented  from  traverfmg 
the  waggon  of  Rohini ,  but  that  Vrihaspati,  Sucra, 
and  Budha,  or  Jupiter ,  Venus ,  and  Mercury ,  pafs  it 
freely  and  innocently,  while  it  is  the  conftant  path  of 
Soma,  or  the  Moon,  of  whom  the  beautiful  Rohini ,  or 
Aldeberhdn ,  is  the  favourite  con  fort. 

The  hiftory  of  Dasarat’h  being  immediately  con- 
neffed  with  that  of  Ra'machandra,  and  confequently 
of  the  firft  colonies  who  fettled  in  India ,  it  may  pro¬ 
perly  conclude  this  third  fe&ion,  which  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  demigods  and  fages,  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Nile  of 
Ethiopia ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  fome  ety¬ 
mological  conj efiures,  which  I  have  generally  confirmed 
by  fafls  and  circumftances,  it  has  been  proved,  I  trull, 
by  pofitive  evidence ,  that  the  ancient  Indians  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thofe  countries,  with  the  courfe  of  that 
celebrated  river,  and  with  Mifra.  or  Egypt. 

-  >  1 
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REMARKS 

) 

0  N  T  HE  PRECEDING  ESS  A  Y, 

By  the  PRESIDENT. 

I 

QINCE  I  am  perfuaded,  gentlemen,  that  the  learned 
^  EfTay  on  Egypt  and  the  Nih^  which  you  have  juft 
attentively  heard, has  afforded  you  equal  delight  with  that 
which  1  have  myfelf  received  from  it,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  endeavouring  to  increafe  your  fatisfa6tion,by  con- 
feffing  openly,  that  I  have  at  length  abandoned  the 
greateft  part  of  that  natural  diftruft,  and  incredulity, 
which  had  taken  poifeftion  of  my  mind,  before  I  had 
examined  the  fourcesfrom  which  our  excellent  affociate. 
Lieutenant  W ilford,  has  drawn  fo  great  a  variety  of 
new  and  interefting  opinions.  Having  lately  read, again 
and  again,  both  alone,  and  with  a  Pandit ,  the  numerous 
original  paffages  in  the  Purdnas ,  and  other  Sanfcrit 
books,  which  the  writer  of  the  diftertation  adduces  in 
fupport  of  his  affertlons,  I  am  happy  in  bearing  tefti- 
nion y  to  hi  s  perfe Et  good  faith ,  a nd  genera  I  a  c c u racy  ,b oth 
in  his  extracts,  and  in  the  tranflations  of  them ;  nor 
(liould  I  decline  the  trouble  of  annexing  literal  verfions 
of  them  all,  if  our  Third  Volume  were  not  already  filled 
with  a  fufficient  ftore  of  curious  and  (my  own  part 
being  excepted)  of  valuable  papers  :  there  are  two, 
however,  of  Mr.  Wijlford’s  extracts  from  the  Purd¬ 
nas  ^  which  deferve  a  verbal  tranflation  ;  and  I,  there¬ 
fore,  exhibit  them  word  for  word,  with  a  full  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  genuinenefs  and  antiquity. 

% 

The  fir  ft  of  them  is  a  little  poem,  in  the  form  of  the 
hymns  afcribed  to  Orpheus,  in  praife  of  the  Nila, 
which  all  the  Brahmens  allow  to  be  a  facred  river  in 
Cujha-dmp ,  and  which  we  may  confidently  pronounce 

to 
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to  be  the  Nile :  it  is  taken  from  the  Sc  an  da-pur  an ,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  compofition  of  V isva'mitra,  the 
father  of  Sacon  tala',  with  whofe  life  you  are  well 
acquainted : 

1.  44  Call ,  Crtfhnd ,  likewife  Nila';  ' Syamd ,  Ci/i, 
46  and  J/z/i  alfo  :  Anja-ndbha  and  'Sydmald  :  Media - 
44  ri  too,  and  Pavant  ; 

2.  44  Aghahd  and  Mocjliadd . — Thefe  twelve  profpe- 
44  rous  names  of  the  Called ,  in  whatever  receptacle  of 
44  water 

3.  44  A  man  (hall  repeat  at  the  time  of  bathing,  he 
44  lhall  gain  the  fruit  of  an  ablution  in  the  Call .  /  No 
44  ftream  on  earth  is  equal  to  the  river  Cali,  as  a  giver 
“  of  increafe  to  virtue. 

' .  1  j 

4.  44  He,  who  has  bathed  in  her  Jlream ,  is  wholly 
44  releafed  from  the  murder  of  a  Brdh?nen ,  and  every 
66  other  crime  :  they,  who  have  been  offenders  in 
44  the  higheft  degree,  are  purified  by  her ,  and  con- 
44  fequently  who  have  committed  rather  inferior 
44  fins. 

5.  ‘4  They,  who  have  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the 
44  river  Cali,  are  indubitably  releafed  from  fin  ;  and 
44  even  by  a  fight  of  the  river  Call,  an  affemblage  of 
44  crimes  is  quite  effaced  : 

6.  44  But  to  declare  the  fruit  gained  by  bathing  in  her 
44  waters ,  is  impofftble  even  for  Brahma.  Thefe  de- 
44  lightful  and  exquifite  names  whatever  men 

7.  44  Shall  repeat,  even  they  are  confidered  as  duly 
44  bathed  in  the  river  Cal)  :  conltantly,  therefore,' muff 
44  they  be  repeated  with  all  pojfible  attention,” 


Here 
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Here  I  mud  obferve*  that  the  couplets  of  the  Veda , 
which  our  learned  friend  has  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Effay,  are  in  a  fimilar  drain  to  thofe  of  Visva'- 
mitra  ;  nor  have  a  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  becaufe 
the  fifth  line  is  clearly  in  a  very  ancient  dialed,  and  the 
original  ends  in  the  manner  of  the  Hindu  Scrip ture, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  two  lafl  words;  but  either  we 
muff  rejed  a  redundant  fyilablein  the  concluding  verfe, 
(though  fuch  a  redundance  often  occurs  in  the  Veda  Jot 
we  muit  give  a  different  verfion  of  it.  The  line  is 

Sitdjitasamdyogdt  parctm  ydti  nanivertat e9 

which  may  thus  be  rendered  :•  u  By  whole  union  of 
44  white  and  dark  azure  zvaters ,  a  mortal,  who  bathes 
in  them ,  attains  the  Moll  High*  from  who ft  prefence 
44  he  returns  not  to  this  terrejirial  manjion 

*  i 

Of  the  fecond  paffage,  from  the  Padma-purdn ,  the 
following  tranflation  is  minutely  exad  : 

1.  a  To  Satyav arman,  that  fovereign  of  the 
whole  earth,  zvere  born  three  fons;  the  eldeff,  Sher- 
«  ma;  then,  C’harma;  and,  thirdly ,  Jya'peti  by 
64  name : 

.2.  54  They  were  all  men  of  good  morals,,  excellent 
in  virtue  and  virtuous  deeds,  (killed  in  the  ufe  of 
44  weapons  to  ffrike  with  or  to  be  thrown;  brave  men, 
4i  eager  for  vidory  in  battle. 

3.  u  But  Satyav arman,  being  Continually  de-* 
s£  lighted  with  devout  meditation,  and  feeing  nis  fons 
44  fit  for  'dominion t  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  g.o-* 
44  vernmenU 
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4.  44  Whilfi  He  remained  honoring  and  fatisfying  the 
<4  Gods,  and  pried s,  and  kine.  One  day  by  the  aft  of 
44  deftiny,  the  king,  having  drunk  mead, 

C  •-  '  .  t 

5.  44  Became  fenfelefs,  and  lay  afleep  naked  :  then 

64  was  he  feen  by  C’harma,  and  by  him  were  his  two 
64  brothers  called, 

6.  44  To  whom  he  / did :  What  now  has  befallen  ? 
64  In  what  date  is  this  our  fire  ?  By  thofe  two  was 
C4  he  hidden  with  clothes,  and  called  to  his  fenfes  again 
44  and  again. 

O  \ 

7.  Having  recovered  his  intelleft,  and  perfeftly 
S4  knowing  what  had  paffed,  he  curfed  C’harma,  fay - 
44  ing  :  Thou  fbal t  be  the  fervant  of  fervants  ; 

* 

8.  44  And ,  fince  thou  waft  a  laugher  in  their  prefence, 
44  from  laughter  fhalt  thou  acquire  a  name.  Then  he 
44  gave  to  Sherma  the  wide  domain  on  the  fouth  of  the 
44  fnowy  mountain, 

j  j 

9.  44  And  to  Jya'peti  he  gave  all  on  the  north  of  the 
46  fnowy  mountain  ;  but  he,  by  the  power  of  religious 
44  contemplation,  attained  fupreme  blifs.” 

Now  you  will  probably  think,  that  even  the  coneife* 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  this  narrati  ve  are  excelled  by  the 
M  of  aid  relation  of  the  fame  adventure  ;  but,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  the  old  Indian  dyle,  this  extraft 
mod  clearly  proves,  that  the  Satyavrata,  or  Satya- 
v arman,  of  the  Purdns  Was  the  fame  perfonage  (as  it 
has  been  aliened  ina  former  publication)  with  the  Noah 
of  Scripture,  and  we  confequently  fix  the  utmod  limit 
of  Hindu  Chronology ; nor  can  it  be  withreafon  inferred 
from  the  identity  of  the  dories,  that  the  divine  legidator 

borrowed 
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borrowed  any  part  of  his  work  from  the  Egyptians :  he 
was  deeply  verfed,  no  doubf,  in  all  their  learning,  fuch 
as  it  was;  but  he  wrote  what  he  knew  to  he  truth  itfelf, 
independently  of  their  tales5  in  which  truth  was  blended 
with  fables;  and  their  age  was  not  fo  remote  from  the 
days  of  the  Patriarch,  but  that  every  occurrence  in  his 
life  might  naturally  have  been  preferved  by  traditions 
from  father  to  fon. 

W e  may  now  be  allured,  that  the  old  Hindus  had  a 
knowledge  of  Mifr  and  of  the  Nile ;  that  the  legends  of 
Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia  (to  fele6l  one  example  out 
of  many)  were  the  fame  with  thole  of  Cape'ya  and 
Ca^syapi  ;  that  Perseus  and  Andromeda  were  no 
other  than  P a  r asic a  and  Antarmada^;  and  that  Lord 
Bacon,  whom,  with  all  his  faults,  (and  grievous  faults 
they  were,)  we  may  judly  call  the  great  architect-  of  the 
temple  of  knowledge^  concluded  rightly,  that  the  Mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  Greeks ,  which  their  olded  writers  do  not 
pretend  to  have  invented,  was  no  more  than  a  light  air\ 

\ which  had  puffed  from  a  more  ancient  people  into  the 
flutes  of  the  Grecians,  and  which  they  modulated  into 
fuch  defcants  as  bed  fuited  their  fancies  and  the  date  oi 
their  new  fettlements  :  but  we  mud  ever  attend  to 
the  didinHion  between  evidence  and  conjeBure  ;  and  I 
am  not  vet  fully  fatisfied  with  many  parts  of  Mr. 
W  ilford’s  Eday,  which  are  founded  on  fo  uncertain 
a  bads  as  conjeElural  Etymology;  though  I  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  that  his  etymologies  are  always  ingenious,  often 
plaufible,  and  may  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  confirmed  by 
hidorical  proof.  Let  me  conclude  thefe  remarks  with 
applying  to  Him  the  words  of  the  memorable  writer 
whom  I  have  jud  named,  and  with  expreffing  an  opi- 
nion,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  ot  your  concurrence. 

That,  with  perfevering  indudry,  and  with  Icrupulous 
a  attention  to  genealogies,  monuments,  infcriptions, 
“  names  and  titles,  derivations  of  words,  traditions  and 

archives.,  fragments  of  hidorv,  and  fcattered  pada- 

H  h  2  '  “  g« 
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44  ges  from  rare  books  on  very  different  fubjefts,  he 
44  has  preferved  a  venerable  tablet  from  the  Jhipwreck  of 
41  time;  a  work,  operofe  and  painful  to  the  author,  bur 
44  extremely  delightful  to  his  readers,  and  highly  de~ 
44  ferving  their  grateful  acknowledgments.’5 
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A 

DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

PLANT-  B  U  T  E  A, 


By  Dr.  ROXBURGH. 


rather  a  large,  tree,  not  very  common  on  the  low¬ 
lands  of  this  coaft,  but  much  more  fo  up  amongft  the 
mountains  :  it  calls  its  leaves  during  the  cold  feafon  ; 
they  come  out  again  with  the  flowers  about  the 
months  of  March  and  April ,  and  the  feed  is  ripe  in 
June  or  July . 

Tr‘Unk  irregular,  generally  a  little  crooked,  covered 
with  afh-coloured,  fpongy,  thick,  {lightly  fcabrous 
bark,  the  middle  ilrata  of  which  contain  a  red  j  uice 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

Branches  very  irregularly  bent  in  various  direttions  ; 
young  fhoots  downy. 

Leaves  alternate,  fpreading,  threed,  from  eight  to  fix- 
teen  inches  long.  Leaflets  emarginated,  or  rounded 
at  the  apex,!eathery,above  firming  and  pretty  fmooth, 
below  {lightly  hoary,  entire  :  the  pair  are  obliquely 
oval,  from  four  to  feven  inches  long,  and  from  three 
to  four  and  a  half  broad;  the  exterior  one  inverfe 
hearted,  or,  in  other  words.,  tranfverfely  oval,  and 
connderably  larger  than  the  lateral. 

Common 
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Common  Petiole  round,  when  young,  downy,  the 
length  of  the  leaflets. 

Stipules  of  the  Petiole  fmall,  recurved,  downy. 

- - of  the  Leaflets  awled. 

R  aceme  terminal,  axillary,  and  form  tuberofities  over 
the  naked  woody  branchlets,  Handing  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  rigid,  covered  with  a  foft  greenifh  purple  down. 

Flowers  Papilionaceous ,  pendulous,  pedicelled,  fafci- 
cled,  large,  their  ground  of  a  beautiful  deep  red, 
fhaded  with  orange  and  filver-coloured  down,  which 
gives  them  a  moft  elegant  appearance. 

Pedicels  round,  about  an  inch  long,  articulated  near 
the  apex,  and  covered  with  the  fame  greenifh  vel¬ 
vet-like  down. 

Bracts,  one  below  the  infertion  of  each  pedicel,  lanced, 
falling,  two  fimilar  but  fmaller,  prefling  on  the  Calyx, 
falling  alfo. 

Calyx  :  Perianth  belled,  leathery,  two-lipped,  upper 
lip  large,  fcarce  emarginated  ;  under  three- toothed, 
covered  with  the  fame  dark  green  down  that  the  ra¬ 
ceme  and  pedicels  are  covered  with,  withering. 

Corol  ; 

\  v  \  -  *  1 1  [  t  } 

Banner  reflected,  egged,  pointed,  very  little  longer 
than  the  wings. 

Wings  afcending,  lanced,  the  length  of  the  keel. 
Keel  below  two  parted,  afcending,  large,  mooned, 
the  length  of  the  wings  and  banner. 

Stamens  :  filaments  one  and  nine,  afcending  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  femicircle,  about  as  long  as  the  corol. 

Anthers  equal,  linear,  ere£h 
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Pistil  :  Germ  fhort,  thick,  pediceiled,  lanced,  downy. 
Style  afcending,  a  little  larger  than  the  filaments. 
Stigma  finall,  glandulous. 

Pericarp,  legume  pediceiled,  large,  pendulous,  all, 
but  the  apex  where  the  feed  is  lodged,  leafy,  downy, 
about  fix  inches  long  by  two  broad,  never  opening 
of  itfelf. 

Seed  one,  lodged  at  the  point  of  the  legume,  oval,  much 
comprefied,  finooth,  brown,  from  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  one  broad. 

♦ 

From  natural  fiffures,  and  wounds  made  in  the  bark 
of  this  tree,  during  the  hot  feafon,  there  iffues  a  molt 
beautiful  red  juice,  which  foon  hardens  into  a  ruby-co¬ 
loured  brittle  aftringent  gum  :  but  it  foon  lofes  its  beau¬ 
tiful  colour,  if  expofed  to  the  air  :  to  preferve  the  co¬ 
lour,  it  mull  be  gathered  as  foon  as  it  becomes  hard, 
and  kept  clofely  corked  up  in  a  bottle. 

This  gum,  held  in  a  flame  of  a  candle,  fweils  and 
burns  away  (lowly,  without  fmell  or  the  lead  flame,  into 
a  coal,  and  then  into  fine  light  white  allies :  held  in  the 
mouth  it  foon  diffolves;  it  taftes  (trongly,  but  limply, 
aflringent;  heat  does  not  (often  it,  but  rather  renders  it. 
more  brittle ;  pure  water  diffolves  it  perfectly  ;  the  dilu¬ 
tion  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  it  is  in  a  great  meafure 
foluble  in  fpirits,  but  this  dilution  is  paler,  and  a  little 
turbid;  the  watery  dilution  alio  becomes  turbid  when  fpb 
rit  is  added,  and  the  fpirituous  more  clear  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water;  diluted  vitriolic  acid  renders  both  dilu¬ 
tions  turbid,  mild  cauftic  vegetable  alkali  changes  the 
colour  of  the  watery  dilution  to  a  clear  deep  fiery 
red  ;*  the  fpirituous  it  alfo  deepens,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  : 

Sal 

*  With  an  alkalized  decofiion  of  this  gum,  I  tried  to  dye  cotton 
cloth  prepared  with  alum,  with  fugar  of  lead,  and  with  a  folution  of 

tin 
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Sal  Martis  changes  the  watery  folution  into  a  good 
durable  ink. 

Thefe  are,  I  think,  proofs  that  a  very  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  refin  is  prefent  in  this  fubftarjce  •  in  this  it 
differs  effentially  from  the  gum  refin  called  Kino ,  or 
Gummi  rubruvt  ajlr  ingens ,  which  the  Edinburgh  College 
has  taken  into  their  materia  medica  (I  have  ufed  the 
recent  gum  in  making  my  experiments,  which  may 
make  fome  difference)  ;  but  as  this  can  be  moft  per¬ 
fectly  diffolved  in  watery  menftrua,  it  may  prove  of 
life  where  a  fpirituous  folution  of  the  former  (being 
the  moft  complete)  cannot  be  fo  properly  adminiftered, 
confequently  it  may  prove  a  valuable  acquifition  alfo, 

Infufions  of  the  flowers,  either  frefh  or  dried,  dyed 
cotton  cloth,  previoufly  impregnated  with  a  folution  of 
alum  or  alum  and  tartar,  of  a  moft  beautiful  bright  yel¬ 
low,  which  was  more  or  lefs  deep  according  to  the 
Itrength  of  the  infufion  :  a  little  alkali  added  to  the  infu- 
lion,  changes  it  to  a  deep  reddifh  orange ;  it  then  dyed 
unprepared  cotton  cloth  of  the  fame  colour,  which  the 
leaft  acid  changes  to  a  yellow  or  lemon :  thefe  beautiful 
colours  I  have  not  been  able  to  render  perfeCUy  per¬ 
manent. 

Amongft  numberlefs  experiments,  I  expreffed  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  juice  of  the  frefh  flowers,  which  was  diluted 
with  alum  water,  and  rendered  perfeCUy  clear  by  depu¬ 
ration  :  it  was  then  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
into  a  foft  extraCl;  this  proves  a  brighter  water-colour 
than  any  gamboge  I  have  met  with ;  it  is  one  year 
fince  I  firft  ufed  it,  and  it  remains  bright, 

y  Infufions 

tin  in  aqua  ngia,  but  the  reds  produced  thereby  were  bad  :  that  where 
$lum  was  employed,  was  the  beff. 
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Infufions  of  the  dried  flowers  yielded  me  an  extract 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to  the  laft  mentioned; 
they  yield  alfo  a  very  fine  durable  yellow  lake,  and  all 
thefe  in  a  very  large  proportion. 

t 

The  Lac  infefls  are  frequently  found  on  the  fmali 
branches  and  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  : 
whether  the  natural  juices  of  its  bark  contribute  to  im¬ 
prove  the  colour  of  their  red  colouring  matter,  I  cannot 
fay  ;  it  would  require  a  fet  of  experiments  accurately 
made  on  fpecimens  of  lac  gathered  from  the  various 
trees  it  is  found  on,  at  the  fame  time  and  as  nearly  as 
poffible  from  the  fame  place,  to  determine  this  point. 

w  1 

I  do  not  find  that  the  natives  make  any  ufe  of  the 
gum  or  flowers,  although  they  promife  to  be  valuable, 
the  former  as  a  medicine,  and  the  latter  as  a  pigment 
and  dying  drug. 

II.  Butea  Superba,*  Tiga  Maduga  of  the  Gentoos , 
is  a  very  large  twining  fhrub,  a  native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Flowering  time,  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
feafon. 

Root  fpindle-form,  very  large. 

Stem  twining,  as  thick  as,  or  thicker  than,  a  man's  leg, 
woody,  very  long,  running  over  large  trees.  Bark, 
afh-coloured,  pretty  frnooth. 

\  j 

Branches  like  the  ftem,  but  final],  and  with  a  fmoother 
bark. 

Leaves  alternate,  threed,  remote,  very  large. 

% 

Leaflets 


* 
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So  named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. 
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Leaflets  downy, in  other  refpe&s  asin Butea  F rondo] a ^ 
but  greatly  larger  :  the  exterior  one  is  generally 
about  twenty  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion, 
the  lateral  fomewhat  lefs. 

Racemes  as  in  the  former,  but  much.  larger. 

Flowers  alfo  the  fame,  only  much  larger,  and  more 
numerous. 

Calyx  divided  as  the  other,  but  the  divifions  longer, 
and  much  more  pointed. 

Corol  the  fame. 

Legumes  and  feed  as  in  the  former,  but  rather  larger. 

When  this  fpecies  is  in  full  flower,  I  do  not  think  the 
vegetable  world  offers  a  more  gaudy  fliow  :  the  flowers 
are  incomparably  beautiful,  very  large,  and  very  nume¬ 
rous  ;  the  colours  are  fo  exceedingly  vivid,  that  my  belt 
painter  has  not  been  able,  with  his  utmofl  fkiil,  to 
come  any  thing  like  near  their  brightnefs. 

From  fiffures,  See.  in  the  bark,  the  fame  fort  of 
ruby-coloured  aftringent  gum  exudes  :  the  flowers  alfo 
yield  the  fame  beautiful  yellow  dye  and  pigment. 


Dr.  Roxburgh’s  Defcription  of  the  Nerium  TinElorium  would 
have  been  fubjoined  ;  but  the  publication  of  it  is  delayed,  until  the 
Society  have  been  favoured  with  the  refuit  of  his  father  experiments. 


•  v 
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XV. 

ON  THE 

MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIGO 

AT  AM20RE. 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  CLAUDE  MARTIN, 

I  PRESENT  the  Society  with  a  fhort  defcription  of 
the  procefs  obferved  in  the  culture  and  manufa&ure 
of  Indigo  in  this  part  of  India .  The  Ambore  diftri61  is 
comprifed  within  a  range  of  furrounding  hills  of  amode- 
rate  height.  The  river  Pallar ,  declining  from  its  appa¬ 
rent  foutherly  dire&ion,  enters  this  diftrift  about  three 
miles  from  the  eaftward,  wafhes  the  Ambore  Pettah ,  a 
fmall  neat  village,  dift'ant  three  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  fort  of  that  name,  fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley; 
the  fkirts  of  the  hills  covered  with  the  Palmeria  and 
Date  trees,  from  the  produce  of  which  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  coarfe  fugar  is  made  ;  this  tra£t  is  fertilized 
by  numerous  rills  of  water  conducted  from  the  river 
along  the  margin  of  the  heights,  and  throughout  the  in¬ 
termediate  extent :  this  element  being  conveyed  in  thefe 
artificial  canals  (three  feet  deep,)  affording  a  pure  and 
cryftal  current  of  excellent  water  for  the  fupply  of  the 
Rice-fields,  Tobacco,  Mango,  and  Cocoa-nut,  planta¬ 
tions;  the  higheft  fituated  lands  affording  Indigo,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  artificial  watering,  and  attaining 
maturity  at  this  feafon  notwithftanding  theintenfenefs  of 
the  heat,  the  thermometer  under  cover  of  a  tent  rifing 
to  too,  and  out  of  it  to  120;  the  plant  affording  even 
in  the  dried  fpots  good  foliage,  although  more  luxu¬ 
riant  in  moifier  flotations.  I  am  juft  returned  from  ex¬ 
amining  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  Firft,  the 
plant  is  boiled  in  earthen  pots  of  about  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  difpofed  on  the  ground  in  excavated 
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ranges,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  one  broad, 
according  to  the  number  ufed.  When  the  boiling  pro- 
cefs  has  extracted  all  the  colouring  matter  afcertainable 
by  the  colour  exhibited,  the  extract  is  immediately 
poured  into  an  adjoining  fmall  jar  fixed  in  the  ground 
for  ks  reception,  and  is  thence  laded  in  fmall  pots  into 
larger  jars  difpofed  on  adjoining  higher  ground,  being 
firft  filtered  through  a  cloth;  the  jar,  when  three-fourths 
full,  is  agitated  with  a  fplit  bamboo  extended  into  a 
circle,  of  a  diameter  from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches,  the 
hoop  twitted  with  a  fort  of  coarfe  ftraw,  with  which  the 
manufacturer  proceeds  to  beat  or  agitate  the  cxtraCl,  un¬ 
til  a  granulation  of  the  fecula  takes  place,  the  operation 
continuing  nearly  for  the  fpace  of  three-fourths  of  an 
hour;  a  preciptant,  compofed  of  redearth  and  water, 
in  the  quantity  of  four  quart  bottles,  is  poured  into  the 
jar,  which  after  mixture  is  allowed  to  hand  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  fuperincumbent  fluid  is 
drawn  off  through  three  or  four  apertures  perforated  in 
the  fide  of  the  jar  in  a  vertical  dire&ion,  the  lowett. 
reaching  to  within  five  inches  of  the  bottom,  fufficient 
to  retain  the  fecula,  which  is  carried  to  the  houfes.  and 
dried  in  bags. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  procefs  recurred  to  in  this 
part,  which,  I  think,  if  adopted  in  Bengal ,  might  in  no 
fmall  degree  fuperfede  theneceffity  of  raifing  great  and 
expenfive  buildings,  in  a  word,  lave  the  expenditure 
of  fo  much  money  in  dead  flock,  before  they  can 
make  any  Indigo  in  the  European  method;  to  which  I 
have  to  add,  that  Indigo  thus  obtained  polfeffes  a  very 
fine  quality. 

As  I  think  thefe  obfervations  may  be  ufeful  to  the 
manufafturers  in  Bengal ,  I  could  wifli  to  fee  them 
printed  in  the  TranfaClions  of  the  Afiatick  Society, 

-  Ambore , 

2 d  April ,  1791, 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  TREATISE 

ON  THE 


MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIGO, 

By  Mr.  De  COSSIGNY. 


44  experiment  (the  Indian  proeefs)  infallibly 

44  (hows,  that  Indigo  may  be  produced  by  dif- 
ferent  methods,  and  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted 
44  that  the  European  artiits  fhould  remain  conftantly 
u  wedded  to  their  method  or  routine >  without  having 
44  yet  made  the  neceffary  inquiries  towards  attaining 
44  perfection.  Many  travellers  on  the  coaft  of  Coro - 
mandel  having  been  (truck  with  the  apparent  fim~ 
<4‘  plicity  of  the  means  ufed  by  the  Indians  in  prepar- 
64  ing  Indigo,  from  having  feen  their  arttfts  employed 
44  in  the  open  air  with  only  earthen  jars,  and  from  not 
44  having  duly  examined  and  weighed  the  extent  of  the 

O  J  eJ  t 

64  detail  of  their  proc.efs,  apprehended  that  it  is  effected 
by  eafier  means  than  with  the  large  vats  of  rnafonry 

*4  and  the  machinery  employed  by  Europeans :  but 
<4  they  have  been  greatly  miftaken,  the  whole  appearing 
a  delufive  conclusion  from  the  following  obfervation, 
44  viz,  that  one  man  can,  in  the  European  method  of 
C4  manufacture,  bring  to  iffue  one  vat  containing  fifty 
*4  bundles  of  plant,  which,  according  to  their  nature 
*4  and  quality,  may  afford  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds 
of  Indigo  ;  whereas,  by  the  Indian  proeefs,  one  em- 
*4  ployed  during  the  fame  time  would  probably  only 

65  produce  one  pound  of  Indigo  :  the  European  method 
is  therefore  the  mo  ft  fimple,  as  well  as  every  art  where 

64  machinery  is  ufed  inftead  of  manual  labour.’' 


NOTE. 


XVI. 


Experience  alone  mull  decide  between  the  oppofue  opinions  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Martin  and  M.  oe  Cossi&nv, 
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DISCOURSE  THE  NINTH, 


ON  THE 


ORIGIN  and  FAMILIES  of  NATIONS. 

Delivered  23 d  February ,  1792, 


By  the  PRESIDENT. 


rOU  have  attended,  gentlemen,  with  fo  much  in~ 


dt  diligence  to  my  difcourfes  on  the  five  AJiatick 
nations,  and  on  the  various  tribes  eflablifhed  along  their 
feveral  borders,  or  interfperfed  over  their  mountains, 
that  1  cannot  but  flatter  myfelf  with  an  affurance  of 
being  heard  with  equal  attention,  while  I  trace  to  one 
centre  the  three  great  families  from  which  thofe 
nations  appear  to  have  proceeded,  and  then  hazard  a 
few  conjectures  on  the  different  courfes  which  they  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  toward  the  countries  in 
which  we  find  them  fettled  at  the  dawn  of  all  genuine 
hiflory. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  fliort  review  of  the  propofitions, 
to  which  we  have  gradually  been  led,  and  feparate  fuch 
as  are  morally  certain  from  fuch  as  are  only  probable : 
that  the  firft  race  of  Perjians  and  Indians ,  to  whom  we 
may  add  the  Romans  and  Greeks ,  the  Goths ,  and  the  old 
Egyptians  oxEthiops ,  originally  fpoke  the  fame  language, 
and  profeffed  the  fame  popular  faith,  is  capable,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  of  inconteftible  proof;  that  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  the  AJJy  rians^  or  fecond  Perji  an  race,  the  peo¬ 
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pie  who  (poke  Syriack ,  and  a  numerous  tribe  of  Abyjji* 
nians ,  ufed  one  primitive  dialed,  wholly  diftinft  from 
the  idiom  juft  mentioned,  is,  I  believe,  undifputed,  and 
lamfure,  indifputable;  but  that  the  fettlersin  China  and 
Japan  had  a  common  origin  with  the  Hindus  fs  no  more 
than  highly  probable;  and  that  all  the  Tartar 5,  as  they 
are  inaccurately  called,  were  primarily  of  a  third  feparate 
branch,  totally  differing  from  the  two  others  in  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  and  features,  may  indeed  be  plaufibiy 
conjectured,  but  cannot,  from  thereafons  ailedged  in  a 
former  effav,  be  perfpicuoufly  fhown,  and  for  the  pre- 
fent,  therefore,  muff  be  merely  a  {fumed.  Could  thefe 
faffs  be  verified  by  the  belt  attainable  evidence,  it 
would  not,  I  prefume,  be  doubted,  that  the  whole  earth 
was  peopled  by  a  variety  of  fhoots  from  the  Indian , 
Arabian ,  and  Tartarian  branches,  or  by  fuch  inter¬ 
mixtures  of  them,  as,  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  might  natu¬ 
rally  have  happened. 

L 

Now  I  admit  without  hefitation  the  aphorifm  of  Lin- 
NjEUs,  that,  u  in  the  beginning  God  created  one  pair 
u  only  of  every  living  fpecies,  which  has  a  diverfity 
44  of  fex;”  but,  fince  that  incomparable  naturalift  ar¬ 
gues  principally  from  the  wonderful  diffuiion  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  from  an  hypothefis,  that  the  water  on  this 
globe  has  been  continually  fubfiding,  I  venture  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fhorter  and  clofer  argument  in  fupport  of  his 
doftrine.  That  Nature ,  of  wrhich  fimplicity  appears 
a  diftinguiffiing  attribute,  does  nothing  in  vainr  is  a 
maxim  in  philofophy;  and  againft  thofe  who  deny 
maxims  we  cannot  ciifpute  ;  but  it  is  vain  and  fuper- 
iluous  to  do  by  many  means ,  what  may  be  done  by  fewer , 
and  this  is  another  axiom  received  into  courts  of  judi¬ 
cature  from  the  fchools  of  philofophers :  we  mujl  not 
therefore,  fays  our  great  Newton,  admit  more  caufes  of 
natural  things ,  than  thofe  which  are  true ,  and  jufficiently 
account  for  natural  phenomena  ;  but  it  is  true,  that  oner 
pair  at  leajl  of  every  living  fpecies  muff  at  fir  ft.  have 
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been  created;  and  that  one  human  pair  was  fufficient 
for  the  population  of  our  globe  in  a  period  of  no  confi- 
derable  length,  (on  the  very  moderate  fuppofition  of 
lawyers  and  political  arithmeticians,  that  every  pair  of 
ancestors  left  on  an  average  two  children,  and  each  of 
them  two  more,)  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increafe  of 
numbers  in  geometrical  progreffion,  fo  well  known  to 
thofe  who  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  fum  a  feries 
of  as  many  terms  as  they  fuppofe  generations  of  men 
in  two  or  three  thoufand  years.  It  follows,  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  (for  all  nature  proclaims  its  divine 
Author)  created  but  one  pair  of  our  fpecies;  yet,  had 
it  not  been  (among  other  reafons)  for  the  devaftations, 
which  hiftory  has  recorded,  of  water  and  fire,  wars,  fa¬ 
mine,  and  peftilence,  this  earth  would  not.  now  have 
had  room  for  its  multiplied  inhabitants.  If  the  human 
race  then  be,  as  we  may  confidently  a  (fume,  of  one  na¬ 
tural  fpecies,  they  muft  all  have  proceeded  from  one 
pair;  and  if  perfect  juftice  he,  as  it  is  moil  indubitably 
an  effential  attribute  of  GOD,  that  pair  muft  have  been 
gifted  with  fufficient  wifdom  and  ftrength  to  be  vir« 
tuous,  and,  as  far  as  their  nature  admitted,  happy, 
but  intruded  with  freedom  of  will  to  be  vicious,  and 
confequently  degraded :  whatever  might  be  their  option, 
they  muft  people  in  time  the  region  where  they  firft 
were  eftablifhed,  and  their  numerous  defendants  muft; 
tieceffariiy  feek  new  countries,  as  inclination  might 
prompt,  or  accident  lead,  them;  they  would  of  courfe 
migrate  in  feparate  families  and  clans,  which,  forgetting 
by  degrees  the  language  of  their  common  progenitor, 
would  form  new  dialefts  to  convey  new  ideas,  both 
fimpleand  complex :  natural  affection  would  unite  them 
at  firft,  and  a  fenfe  of  reciprocal  utility,  the  great  and 
only  cement  of  facial  union  in  the  abfence  of  publick 
honour  and  juftice,for  which  in  evil  times  it  is  a  genera! 
fubftitute,  would  combine  them  at  length  in  comtnui- 
ties  more  or  lefs  regular;  laws  would  he  propofed  by  a 
part  of  each  community,  but  enacted  by  the  whole;  and 
Vo l.  III.  I  i  governments 
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governments  would  be  varioufly  arranged  for  the  happi* 
nefs  or  mifery  of  the  governed,  according  to  their  own 
virtue  and  wifdom,  or  depravity  and  folly;  fo  that,  in 
lefs  than  three  thoufand  years,  the  world  would  exhibit 
the  fame  appearances  which  we  may  a&ually  obferve 
on  it  in  the  age  of  the  great  Arabian  impoftor. 

On  that  part  of  it  to  which  our  united  refearches  are 
generally  confined,  we  fee  Jive  races  of  men  peculiarly 
diftinguifhed,  in  the  time  of  Muhammed,  for  their 
multitude  and  extent  of  dominion;  but  we  have  re¬ 
duced  them  to  three ,  becaufe  we  can  difcover  no 
more,  that  effentially  differ  in  language,  religion,  man¬ 
ners,  and  other  known  chara&erifticks :  now  thefe  three 
races,  how  varioufly  foever  they  may  at  prefent  be  dif- 
perfed  and  intermixed,  mu  ft  (if  the  preceding  conclu- 
lions  be  juftly  drawn)  have  migrated  originally  from  a 
central  country,  to  find  which  is  the  problem  propofed 
for  foiiition.  Suppofe  it  folved;  and  give  any  arbitrary 
name  to  that  centre :  let  it,  if  you  pleafe,  be  Iran .  The 
three  primitive  languages,  therefore,  mull  at  firft  have 
been  concentrated  in  Iran ,  and  there  only  in  fa£t  we 
fee  traces  of  them  in  the  earlieft  hiftorical  age;  but,  for 
the  fake  of  greater  precifion,  conceive  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  of  Iran^  with  all  its  mountains  and  valleys,  plains 
and  rivers,  to  be  every  way  infinitely  diminifhed  ;  the 
firft  winding  courfes,  therefore,  of  all  the  nations  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it  by  land,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  time, 
will  be  little  right  lines,  but  without  interfections,  be¬ 
caufe  thofe  courfes  could  not  have  thwarted  and  croffed 
one  another:  if  then  you  confider  the  feats  of  all  the 
migrating  nations  as  points  in  a  furrounding  figure,  y 014 
will  perceive,  that  the  feveral  rays,diverging  from  Iran , 
may  be  drawn  to  them  without  any  interfeftion  ;  but 
this  will  not  Happen,  if  you  affume  as  a  centre  Arabia , 
or  Egypt  ;  India ,  Tartary ,  or  China  :  it  follows,  that 
Iran ,  or  Perjia ,  (I  contend  for  the  meaning ,  not  the 
name-)  was  the  central  country  which  we  fought.  This 
,  3  1  mode 
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mode  of  reafoning  I  have  adopted,  not  from  any  affec- 
ration  (as  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe)  of  a 
fcientifick  diPion,  but  for  the  fake  of  concifenefs  and 
variety,  and  from  a  wifli  to  avoid  repetitions ;  the  fub- 
ftance  of  my  argument  having  been  detailed  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  form  at  the  clofe  of  another  difcourfe;  nor  does 
the  argument  in  any  form  rife  to  demonftration,  which 
the  queftion  by  no  means  admits:  it  amounts,  however* 
to  fuch  a  proof,  grounded  on  written  evidence  and  cre¬ 
dible  teffirnony,  as  all  mankind  hold  fufficient  for  de- 
cifions  affecting  property,  freedom,  and  life* 

Thus  then  have  we  proved,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Afia^  and  confequently,  as  it  might  be  proved,  of  the 
whole  earth,  fprang  from  three  branches  of  one  fiern  :• 
and  that  thofe  branches  have  fhot  into  their  prefent  date 
of  luxuriance,  in  a  period  comparitively  fhort,  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  a  fa 61  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  \vre 
find  no  certain  monument,  or  even  probable  tradition, 
of  nations  planted,  empires  and  dates  raifed,  laws  en- 
aPed,  cities  built,  navigation  improved*  commerce  en¬ 
couraged,  arts  invented,  or  letters  contrived,  above 
twelve,  or  at  mold  fifteen  or  fixteen,  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ;  and  from  another  fa 61,  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  that  feven  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
years  would  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the  fuppofed 
propagation,  diffufion,  and  eftablifhment  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

The  mofl  ancient  hiftory  of  that  race,  and  the  elded 
cornpoiition  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  a  work  in  Hebrew , 
which  we  may  fuppofe  at  firff,  for  the  fake  of  our  ar¬ 
gument,  to  have  no  higher  authority  than  any  other 
work  of  equal  antiquity  that  the  refearches  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  had  accidentally  brought  to  light:  it  isaicribed  to 
Musaii;  for  fo  he  writes  his  own  name,  which,  after 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  wTe  have  changed  into  Moses  ; 
and2  though  it  was  manifeftly  his  object  to  give  an  hih* 
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torical  account  of  a  fingle  family,  he  has  introduced  k 
with  a  (hort  view  of  the  primitive  world,  and  his  in- 
tr.oduftion  has  been  divided,  perhaps  improperly,  into 
eleven  chapters.  After  defcribing  with  awful  fublimity 
the  creation  of  this  univerfe,  he  afl'erts,  that  one  pair  of 
every  animal  fpecies  was  called  from  nothing  into  exift- 
ence  ;  that  the  human  pair  were  flrong  enough  to  be 
happy,  but  free  to  be  miferable;  that,  from  delufion 
and  temerity,  they  difobeyed  their  fupreme  Benefaftor, 
whofe  goodnefs  could  not  pardon  them  confidently  with 
his  juftice;  and  that  they  received  a  punifhment  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  difobedience,  but  foftened  by  a  myfterious 
promife  to  be  aceomplifhed  in  their  defcendants.  We 
cannot  but  believe,  on  the  fuppofition  juft  made  of  a 
hiftorv  uninfpired,  that  thefe  fafts  were  delivered  by 
tradition  from  the  firft  pair,  and  related  by  Moses  in 
a  figurative  ftyle  ;  not  in  that  fort  of  allegory  which 
rhetoricians  defcribe  as  a  mere  affemblage  of  metaphors, 
but  in  thefymbolical  mode  of  writing  adopted  by  eaftern 
fages,  to  embellifh  and  dignify  hiftorical  truth  ;  and,  if 
this  were  a  time  for  fuch  illuftrations,  we  might  produce 
the  fame  account,  of  the  creation  and  the  fall ,  expreffed 
by  fymbols  very  nearly  fimilar,  from  the  Pur  anas  them- 
felves,  and  even  from  the  Veda ,  which  appears  to  ftand 
next  in  antiquity  to  the  five  books  of  Moses, 

The*fketch  of  antediluvian  hiftory,  in  which  we  find 
many  dark  pallages,  is  followed  by  the  narrative  of  a 
deluge ,  which  deftroyed  the  whole  race  of  man,  except 
four  pairs ;  an  hiftorical  fa  ft  admitted  as  true  by  every 
nation  to  whofe  literature  we  have  accefs,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  ancient  Hindus,  who  have  allotted  an  entire 
pur  ana  to  the  detail  of  that  event,  which  they  relate,  as 
ufual,  in  fymbols  or  allegories.  I  concur  moft  heartily 
with  thofe,  who  infill ,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  faft 
mentioned  in  hiftory  feems  repugnant  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  or,  in  one  word,  miraculous,  the  ftronger  evi¬ 
dence  is  required  to  induce  a  rational  belief  of  it:  but  we 
'  -  -  hear 
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hear  without  incredulity,  that  cities  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  eruptions  from  burning  mountains,  terri¬ 
tories  laid  wade  by  hurricanes,  and  whole  i (lands  depo¬ 
pulated  by  earthquakes  :  if  then  we  look  at  the  firma¬ 
ment  fprinkied  with  innumerable  liars  ;  if  we  conclude 
by  a  fair  analogy,  that  every  bar  is  a  fun,  attra&ing, 
like  ours,  a  fyftem  of  inhabited  planets ;  and  if  our  ar¬ 
dent  fancy,  foaring  hand  in  hand  with  found  reafon, 
waft  us  beyond  the  vifible  fphere  into  regions  of  im- 
menfity,  difclofing  other  ceiefiial  expanfes,  and  other 
fy  Items  of  funs  and  worlds,  on  all  fides  without  number 
or  end,  we  cannot  but  confider  the  fubmerfion  of  our 
little  fperoid  as  an  infinitely  lefs  event  in  refpefil  of  the 
immeafurahle  univerfe,  than  the  deftrubtion  of  a  city  or 
an  ifle  in  refpecl  of  this  habitable  globe.  Let  a  general 
flood,  however,  be  fuppofed  improbable,  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  fo  ruinous  an  event,  yet  the  con¬ 
current  evidences  of  it  are  completely  adequate  to  the 
fuppoled  improbability  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  here  expa¬ 
tiate  on  thofe  proofs,  we  proceed  to  the  fourth  impor¬ 
tant  fa£t  recorded  in  the  Mojaick  hiflory  ;  I  mean  the 
brft  propagation  and  early  difperfion  of  mankind  injo 
farate  jamihes  to  feparate  places  of  refidence. 

Three  fons  of  the  jufi:  and  virtuous  man,  whofe  line¬ 
age  was  preferved  from  the  general  inundation,  travelled, 
we  are  told,  as  they  began  to  multiply,  in  three  large 
divifions  varioufly  fubdivided  :  the  children  of  Ya'fet 
feem,  from  the  traces  of  Sclavonian  names,  and  the  men¬ 
tion  of  their  being  enlarged ,  to  have  fpread  themfelves 
far  and  wide,  and  to  have  produced  the  race,  which, 
for  want  of  a  correH  appellation,  we  call  Tartarian :  the 
colonies,  formed  by  the  fons  of  IIam  and  Shem,  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  fimultaneous ;  and,  among  thofe 
of  the  latter  branch,  we  find  fo  fo  many  names  inconteftL 
hly  preferved  at  this  hour  in  Arabia ,  that  we  cannot 
hefitate  in  pronouncing  them  the  fame  people  whom 
hitherto  we  have  denominated  Arabs ;  while  the  former 
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branch,  the  mod  powerful  and  adventurous  of  whom 
were  the  progeny  of  Cush,  Misr,  and  Rama,  (names 
remaining  unchanged  in  Sanfcrit ,  and  highly  revered 
by  the  Hindus ,)  were,  in  all  probability,  the  race 
which  I  call  Indian ,  and  to  which  we  may  now  give 
any  other  name  that  may  feem  more  proper  and  com- 
prehenfive. 

The  general  introdu&ion  to  the  Jewifh  hidory  clofes 
with  a  very  concife  and  obfcure  account  of  a  prefump- 
tuous  and  mad  attempt,  by  a  particular  colony,  to  build 
a  fplendid  city, and  raife  a  fabrick  ofimmenfe  height,in- 
dependently  of  the  divine  aid,  and,  it  fhould  feem,  in 
defiance  of  the  divine  power  ;  a  projeft,  which  was  baf¬ 
fled  by  means  appearing  at  firft  view  inadequate  to 
thepurpofe,  but  ending  in  violent  difTention  among  the 
projeftors,  and  in  the  ultimate  feparation  of  them  :  this 
event  alfo  feems  to  be  recorded  by  the  ancient  Hindus 
in  two  of  their  Purdnas ;  and  it  will  be  proved,  I  truft, 
on  forne  future  occafion,  that  the  lion  burfling  from  a 
pillar  to  dejlroy  a  blafpheming  giant ,  and  the  dwarf  who 
beguiled  and  held  in  denfion  the  magnificent  Beli,  are 
one  and  the  fame  dory  related  in  a  fymbolical  ftyie. 

Now  thefe  primeval  events  are  defcribed  as  having 
happened  between  the  Oxus  and  Euphrates ,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Caucafus  and  the  borders  of  India ,  that  is,  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  Iran  ;  for,  though  mod  of  the  Mofaick 
names  have  been  conliderably  altered,  yet  numbers 
of  them  remain  unchanged  :  we  dill  find  Harran  in 
Mefopotamia. ,  and  travellers  appear  unanimous  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  fite  of  ancient  Babel. 

Thus,  on  the  preceding  fuppofition,  that  the  fird  ele¬ 
ven  chapters  of  the  book  which  is  thought  proper  to 
call  Genefis,  are  merely  a  preface  to  the  oldeft  civil  hif¬ 
tory  now  extant,  we  lee  the  truth  of  them  confirmed  by 
antecedent  reafoning,  and  by  evidence  in  part  highly 
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probable,  and  in  part  certain;  but  the  connexion  of  the 
Mofaick  hidory  with  that  of  the  Gofpel  by  a  chain  of 
lublime  predictions  unqueftionably  ancient,  and  appa¬ 
rently  fulfilled,  mud  induce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew  nar¬ 
rative  more  than  human  in  its  origin,  and  confequently 
true  in  every  fubfrantial  part  of  it,  though  pofTiblv  ex- 
preffed  in  figurative  language  ;  as  many  learned  and 
pious  men  have  believed,  and  as  the  mod  pious  may 
believe  without  injury,  and  perhaps  with  advantage,  to 
the  caufe  of  revealed  religion.  If  Moses  then  was  en¬ 
dued  with  fupernatural  knowledge,  it  is  no  longer  pro¬ 
bable  only,  but  abfolutely  certain,  that  the  whole  race 
of  man  proceeded  from  Iran  as  from  a  centre,  whence 
they  migrated  at  hrd  in  three  great  colonies;  and  that 
thofe  three  branches  grew  from  a  common  dock,  which 
had  beenmiraculoufly  prefervedin  a  general  convulfion 
and  inundation  of  this  globe. 

Having  arrived  by  a  different  path  at  the  fame  con- 
clufion  with  Mr,  Bryant  as  to  one  of  thofe  families, 
the  mod  ingenious  and  enterprifing  of  the  three,  but  ar¬ 
rogant,  cruel,  and  idolatrous,  which  wc  both  conclude 
to  be  various  diootsfrom  xhellamianor Amonianbxanchi 
I  diall  add  but  little  to  my  former  obfervations  on  his 
profound  and  agreeable  work,  which  I  have  thrice  pe¬ 
rn  fed  with  increafed  attention  andpleafure,  though  not 
with  perfeCl  acquiefcence  in  the  other  lefs  important 
parts  of  his  plauhble  fyftem.  The  fum  of  his  argument 
leems  reducible  to  three  heads.  Fird;  “if  the  deluge 
44  really  happened  at  the  time  recorded  by  Moses,  thofe 
44  nations  whole  monuments  are  preferved,  or  whofe 
44  writings  are  acceffible,  mud  have  retained  memorials 
46  of  an  event  fo  dupendous,  and  comparitively  fo  re- 
44  cent;  and  in  faff  they  have  retained  fuch  memorials.” 
This  rea foiling  feems  jud,  knd  the  fa  61  is  true  beyond 
controverly.  Secondly  ;  44  thofe  memorials  w^ere  ex- 
44  preffed  by  the  race  of  Ham,  before  the  ufe  of  letters, 
44  in  rude  fculpture  or  painting,  and  madly  in  fymbo- 
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Heal  figures  of  tb tark,  the  eight  perfons  concealed  in 
it,  and  the  birds  which  fird  were  difmiffed  from  it : 
this  faft  is  probable,  but,  I  think,  not  fufficiently  af- 
certained.”  Thirdly;  6‘  all  ancient  Mythology  (ex- 
<c  cept  what  was  purely  SabianJ  had  its  primary  fource 
66  in  thofe  various  fymbols  mifunderdood ;  fo  that  an- 
cient  Mythology  dands  now  in  the  place  of  fymboli- 
cal  fculpture  or  painting,  and  muft  be  explained  on 
the  fame  principles  on  which  we  fhould  begin  to  de- 
cypher  the  originals,  if  they  now  exuded.”  This  part 
of  the  fyflem  is,  in  my  opinion,  carried  too  far;  nor 
can  I  perfuade  myfelf  (to  give  one  indance  out  of  ma¬ 
ny)  that  the  beautiful  allegory  of  Cupid  and  .Psyche 
had  the  remoted  allufion  to  the  deluge,  or  that  Hymen 
fignified  the.  veil  which  covered  the  Patriarch  and  his 
family.  Thefe  propofitions,  however,  are  fupported 
with  great  ingenuity  and  folid  erudition ;  but,  unpro- 
fitably  for  the  argument,  and  unfortunately,  perhaps, 
for  the  fame  of  the  work  itfelf,  recourfe  is  had  to  ety¬ 
mological  conjeHurejthan  which  no  mode  of  re'afoning 
is  in  general  weaker  or  more  delufive.  He  who  pro- 
feffes  to  derive  the  words  of  any  one  language  from 
thofe  of  another,  mull  expofe  himfelf  to  the  danger  of 
perpetual  errors,  unlefs  he  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
both ;  yet  my  refpeftable  friend,  though  eminently 
fkilled  in  the  idioms  of  Greece  and  Rome ,  has  no  fort  of 
acquaintance  with  any  Afiatick  d\a\t£i,  except  Hebrew  ; 
and  he  has  confequently  made  midakes,  which  every 
learner  of  Arabick  and  Perjian  mud  inftantly  deteH. 
Among  fifty  radical  words  (ma^taph,  and  ram,  being 
included)  eighteen  are  purely  of  Arabian  origin  ,  twelve 
merely  Indian,  and  Jeventeen  both  Sanjcrit  and  Arabick, 
but  in  fenfes  totally  different;  while  two  are  Greek  only, 
and  one  Egyptian ,  or  barbarous:  if  it  be  urged,  that 
thofe  radicals  (which  ought  furely  to  have  concluded, 
inftead  of  preceding,  an  analytical  inquiry)  are  precious 
traces  of  the  primitive  language,  from  which  all  others 
were  derived^  or  to  which  at  lead  they  were  fubfequent, 
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I  can  only  declare  my  belief,  that  the  languageof  Noah 
is  loft  irretrievably,  and  allure  you,  that,  after  a  diligent 
fearch,  I  cannot  find  a  Tingle  word  ufed  in  common  by 
the  Arabian ,  Indian ,  and  Tartar  families,  before  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  dialecls  occafioned  by  Mahomedan  con- 
quefts.  There  are,  indeed,  very  obvious  traces  of  the 
Hamian  language,  and  forne  hundreds  of  words  might 
be  produced,  which  were  formerly  ufed  promifcuoufty 
by  molt  nations  of  that  race  *  but  I  beg  leave,  as  a  phy- 
lologer,  to  enter  my  proteft  againft  conjeffural  etymo¬ 
logy  in  hiftorical  refearches,  and  principally  againft  the 
licentioufnefsofetymologiftsin  tranfpolingand  inferting 
letters,  in  fubftituting  at  pleafure  any  confonant  for  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  order,  and  in  totally  di {regarding  the 
vowels :  for  fuch  permutations  few'  radical  words  would 
be  more  convenient  than  Cus,  or  Cush,  fince,  dentals 
being  changed  for  dentals,  and  palatials  for  palatial s5  it 
inftantly  becomes  coot^goofe*  and  by  tranfpoiition,  d,uck^ 
all  water-birds,  and  evidently  fymbolical  :•  it  next  is  the 
go<zrworfhipped  in  Egypt ,  and,  by  a  metathefts,  the  dog 
adored  as  an  emblem  of  Sirius,  or,  more  obvioufly,  a 
cat ,  not  the  domeftick  animal,  but  a  fort  of  (hip,  and 
the  Catos ,  or  great  fea-ftfh,  of  the  Dorians,  It  will 
hardly  be  imagined,  that  I  mean  by  this  irony  to  infult 
an  author  whom  I  refpeB;  and  efteem  ;  but  no  conft- 
deration  fhould  induce  me  to  affift  by  my  iilence  in  the 
diffufion  of  error;  and  I  contend,  that  almoft  any  w'ord 
or  nation  might  be  derived  from  any  other,  if  fuch  li¬ 
cences  as  I  am  oppofing  w'ere  permitted  in  etymological 
hiftories.  When  we  find,  indeed,  the  fame  words,  letter 
for  letter,  and  in  a  fenfe  precifely  the  fame,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  we  can  fcarce  hefttate  in  allowing  them 
a  common  origin;  and,  not  to  depart  from  the  example 
before  us,  when  we  fee  Cush,  or  Cus,  (for  the  Sanfcrit 
name  alfo  is  varioufly  pronounced), among  the  fons  of 
Brahma,  that  is,  among  the  progenitors  of  the  Hindus , 
and  at  the  head  of  an  ancient  pedigree  preferved  in 
die  Ram  ay  an  ;  when  we  meet  with  his  name  again  in 
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the  family  of  Ra'ma  ;  whence  we  know,  that  the  name 
is  venerated  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  given  to  a  fa- 
cred  grafs,  defcribed  as  a  Poa  by  Koenig,  which  is 
ufed  with  a  thoufand  ceremonies  in  the  oblations  to 
fire,  ordained  by  Menu  to  form  the  facriRcial  zone  of 
the  Brahmans ,  and  folemnly  declared  in  the  Veda  to 
have  fprung  up  foon  after  the  deluge ,  whence  the  Pan- 
ranicks  confider  it  as  the  briftly  hair  of  the  boar  which 
Supported  the  globe:  when  we  add,  that  one  of  the  fe- 
ven  dwipas.)  or  great  peninfulas  of  this  earth,  has  the 
fame  appellation,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  Cush 
of  Moses,  and  Va'lmic,  was  the  fame  perfonage,  and 
an  anceftor  of  the  Indian  race. 

From  the  teftimonies  adduced  in  the  fix  laft  annual 
difcourfes,  and  from  the  additional  proofs  laid  before 
you,  or  rather  opened,  on  the  prefent  occaRon,  it  feems 
to  follow,  that  the  only  human  family  after  the  flood 
eftabliihed  themfelves  in  the  northern  parts  of  Iran  ; 
that,  as  they  multiplied,  they  were  divided  into  three 
diitinfcl  branches,  each  retaining  little  at  firfi:,  and  lofing 
the  whole  by  degrees,  of  their  common  primary  lan¬ 
guage,  but  agreeing  feverally  on  new  expreffions  for 
new  ideas;  that  the  branch  of  Ya'fet  was  enlarged  in 
many  fcattered  (hoots  over  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Afta,  diffufmg  themfelves  as  far  as  the  weltern  and 
eaftern  feas,  and,  at  length,  in  the  infancy  of  navi¬ 
gation,  beyond  them  both  ;  that  they  cultivated  no 
liberal  arts,  and  had  no  ufe  of  letters,  but  formed  a 
variety  of  diale&s,  as  their  tribes  were  varioufly 
ramified;  that,  fecondly,  the  children  of  Ham,  who 
founded  in  Iran  itfelf  the  monarchy  of  the  fir  ft 
Chaldeans ,  invented  letters,  obferved  and  named  the 
luminaries  of  the  firmament,  '  calculated  the  known 
Indian  period  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thoufand 
years ,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty  repetitions  of  the 
jar  os.)  and  contrived  the  old  fyftem  of  Mythology, 
partly  allegorical,  and  partly  grounded  on  idola¬ 
trous 
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trous  veneration  for  their  fages  and  lawgivers ;  that  they 
were  difperfed  at  various  intervals,  and  in  various  colo¬ 
nies,  over  land  and  ocean;  that  the  tribes  of  Misr,Cush, 
and  Rama,  fettled  in  Ajrick  and  India  ;  while  fome  of 
them,  having  improved  the  art  of  failing,  paffed  from 
Egypt)  Phenice ,  and  Phrygia ,  into  Italy  and  Greece 9 
which  they  found  thinly  peopled  by  former  emigrants, 
of  whom  they  fupplanted  fome  tribes,  and  united  them- 
felves  with  others ;  whilft  a  fwarm  from  the  fame  hive 
moved  by  a  northerly  courfe  into  Scandinavia^ and  ano¬ 
ther,  by  the  head  of  the  Oxus,  and  through  the  pafles 
of  Imaus ,  into  Cajhgar  and  Eighur ,  Khatd ,  and  Khoteny 
as  far  as  the  territories  of  Chin  and  Tancut^  where  letters 
have  been  ufed,  and  arts  immemorially  cultivated  :  nor 
is  it  unreafonable  to  believe,  that  fome  of  them  found 
their  way  from  the  eaftern  ifles  into  Mexico  and  Peru% 
where  traces  were  difeovered  of  rude  literature  and  my¬ 
thology  analagous  to  thofe  of  Egypt  and  India  ;  that, 
thirdly,  the  old  Chaldean  empire  being  overthrown  by 
the  AJJyrians  under  Cayi/mers,  other  migrations  took 
place,  efpecialiy  into  India ;  while  the  reft  of  Shem’s 
progeny,  fome  of  whom  had  before  fettled  on  the  Red 
Sea,  peopled  the  whole  Ar^/hAnpeninfula,  pre fling  dole 
on  the  nations  of  Syria  and  Phenice  ;  that,  laftly,  from 
all  the  three  families  were  detached  many  bold  adven¬ 
turers,  of  an  ardent  fpirit  and  a  roving  difpofition,  who 
difdained  fubordination,and  wandered  in  feparate  clans, 
till  they  fettled  in  diftant  ifles,  or  in  deferts  and  moun¬ 
tainous  regions;  that,  on  the  whole,  fome  colonies  might 
have  migrated  before  the  death  of  their  venerable  pro¬ 
genitor,  but  that  ftates  and  empires  could  fcarce  have 
a  {Turned  a  regular  form,  till  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Chriflian  epoch;  and  that,  for  the  firft 
thouiand  years  of  that  period,  we  have  no  hiftory  un¬ 
mixed' with  fable,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and  va¬ 
riable,  but  eminently  diftioguifhed,  nation  defeended 
from  Abraham. 


My 
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My  defign,  gentlemen,  of  tracing  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  five  principal  , nations  who  have  peopled 
Ajia9  and  of  whom  there  were  confiderable  remains  in 
their  feveral  countries  at  the  time  of  Muhammed’s 
birth,  is  now  accomplilhed ;  fuccinftly,  from  the  nature 
of  thefeelfays;  imperfe&ly,  from  the  darknefs  of  the 
fubjebt  and  fcantinefs  of  my  materials,  but  clearly  and 
comprehenfively  enough  to  form  a  balls  for  fubfequent 
refearches  :  you  have  feen,  as  diftin&ly  as  I  am  able  to 
fhow,  who  thofe  nations  originally  were,  whence  and 
when  they  moved  towards  their  final  Rations;  and,  in 
my  future  annual  difcourfes,  I  propofe  to  enlarge  on  the 
particular  advantages  to  our  country  and  to  mankind, 
which  may  refult  from  our  fedulousand  united  inquiries 
into  the  hiftory,  fcience,  and  arts,  of  thefe  Ajiatick 
regions,  efpecially  of  the  Britijh  dominions  in  India9 
which  we  may  confider  as  the  centre  (not  of  the  human 
race,  but)  of  our  common  extertions  to  promote  its  true 
interefts;  and  we  fhall  concur,  I  trull,  in  opinion,  that 
the  race  of  man,  to  advance  whofe  manly  happinefs  is 
our  duty,  and  will  of  courfe  be  our  endeavour,  cannot 
long  be  happy  without  virtue,  nor  atlively  virtuous 
without  freedom,  nor  fecurely  free  without  rational 
knowledge. 
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